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CHAPTERS 

Slight withal may he the things which hrin^ 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for e^r# It mcCy be a SQund, 
A tone of musics— summer's eye or springs— 
A flower — the wind — the ocean, which shall wound, 
^Striking electric chain by which we're darkly bound. 

Btron. 

It is needless to attempt any description of Richmond. 
Every one must be acquainted with that celebrated re^rt 
of Sunday cockneys, that long established colony of old 
ma^ds and widows. Every one has skimmed along the 
lovely silver Thames which glides below the town, or has 
wandered in the meadows on its banks, listening to the 
distant chimes of the Twickenham bells, and watching in 
pleasing reverie the reflections of the gay pleasure-boats, 
as they swim past, or rest under the welcome shade of the 
drooping willows. Every one, in short, has felt the 
soothing influence of 

*< Thatlandsc^pe, which to the heart inspifes 
VemaJW^light and joy — able to drive 
All sadneJiJS but despair." 

)utskirts of the town, situa- 
he meadows, whose little 
;ck at the edge of the river. 
She was one of that de- 
ls yclept old maids, men- 
place ; that is to say, she 
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was several years above forty, and had apparently no 
thoughts of changing her state of idngle blessedness. 
But in other respects she was a most unworthy member 
of the then existing community of Ridmiond ; for she 
never played at carcbi, never gave or went to dinner-par- 
ties, never made or received visits. Pnce, indeed, a cai*- 
riage, with the decoration of a coronet on the panels, and 
a smart turn-out of four knowing-looldng horses, was 
seen waiting at her door, and great was the sensation it 
occasioned, and many the mwaifieB to which it gave rise. 
But to whom it belonged was not ascertained^ for her ser- 
vants, the usual medium of inf<mnation on such matters, 
and who consisted of a cross old cook and a deaf fet foot* 
man, were as reserved and exdusive as herself, and asso- 
ciated with no one. ^ 

On the first arrival of Miss Trevelyan at Richmond, 
several advances of civility had been made towards her, 
but they had met with no return on her part. Some set- 
tled that she was Jine^ others that she was serious ; but 
all agreed she was queer. By d^rees, however, as new 
topics of conversation arose and new inhalntanta arrived,^ 
she ceased in some degree to be the general subject of 
discussion, although whenever sjie was seen wandering 
in the meadows with her dog (her only and constant com- 
panion,) many an fiivective was levdiled against her on 
account of her supposed impertinent airs, or puritanical 
pride, and for so provokingly occupying a house which 
might have added a member or two to the society of the 
place, perhaps even of the male sex, an article in which 
Richmond was at that time sadly deficient. 

One fine ev^iing in the b^inning of August, Miss 
Trevelyan had taken her station on a beiia)i in her little 
garden, under a catalpa-tree in fbll blossom. It WKS one 
of those delicious evenings which &llow an intensely hot 
day, and when mere fodstenoe is enjoyment; she sat for 
some time in the vague aort of reverie winch thafc sensa- 
tion produces. The soft air was perfumed with jasmine 
and honeysuckles ; the summer flies buzzed around, and 
all nature seemed in life. Cki a sudden the sound of mu- 
sic struck her ear. Shib looked over the low parq)et wall 
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of her little garden and beheld one of those aquatic shows 
which seem rather to belong to bright Venice, with her 
songs, her splashing oars, and say romance of life, than 
to the cold, dull climate and habits of En^and. Two or 
tbiee gilt baizes, decorated with flags of every colour, and 
followed by an innumerable train of boats, came sparic- 
fing down the stream, while figures, decked in all the 
ti^its of the rainbow, were seen dancing gaily on the 
decks. The music grew more distinct and loud at each 
stroke of the rowers, and now the dazzling flotilla passed 
close below Miss Trevelyan*s garden ; then, gliding gently 
on pursued its gay career through the arches of the bridge, 
which soon: concealed it from the sight, while the notes 
of thcTarious instnuaents, the splashing of the many oars, 
and the merry voices of the collected crowd, again grew 
gradually fainter on the ear. 

TTie sun had now sunk below the horizon, and the 
trees, outiined against the bri^t amber sky, partook of 
the sombre tint of twilight. The distant hum of mirth 
l)efore long died entirely away, and as every boat and 
every pedestrian had followed the gay procession, the 
river, fields, and pAa seemed on a sudjjen entirely de- 
serted. Miss Trevelyan still leaned against the parapet 
wall, lost in thought, until almost unconsciously to herself 
tears stole down her cheeks. 

The scene which she had just beheld portrayed to her 
mind the history of her own existence. Thus gaily had 
life first accost^ her ; — ^thus had it passed her by,-— and 
thus had it now lefl her, an isolated being. 

She had entered the world one of a lai^ family. Her 
father, the younger brother of the Earl of Launceston, 
- had been brale and fortunate, had risen high in his pro- 
fession, and derived an ample income from his varioys 
military apfpointments. Her mother liad died 'when Miss 
Trevelyan had Scarcely attained her sixteenth year ; and 
the saine hereditary complaint, which consigned her to 
^e grave prematurely, carried off several of her children ;^ 
CHie brother, however, still remained to Miss Trevelyan, 
but wiA him she was scarcely acquainted, as he was 
more Aan ten years younger tfian herself, when quite a 
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4 VRSVELTAK* 

lad had enteied the anny^ and yery soon after followed 
his regiment to India. Thus ahnest every individual with 
whom she had begun life, with whom she had gambolled 
in childhood, and shared the pleasures of youth, had dis^ 
I4)pear8d one by one, and she alone hjad remained to 
watch over the declining health and intellect of ^er fathet , 
a paralytic strc^e having for some time previously to his 
d^Uh greatly affected both. Alone with him Miss Tre- 
vdyan had continued during the last fifteen years to in- 
haMt the home of her more, cheerful days, having ever 
before her eyes the deserted apartments and vacdnt places 
of those whose presence had once seemed a part of the 
home itself. 

In such a dismal, monotonous life, there was certainly 
nothing calculated to dissipate t^e gloom which the fre- 
quent scenes of sickness and death in her family had 
thrown over her sfwrits, undermining the spring of youth. 
But there was another circumstance^ which,, perhaps, 
more than all these losses and deprivations^ helped to 
colour her mind and disenchant her existence. She had 
in childhood met with an accident, to prevent the evil 

' Qpnsequences of whiqh every care had been taken, but in 
vain ; and as she grew up, these consequences were but 

^ too apparent, not only in her figure, but in a delicacy of 
health, the inevitable result of a deformed person. And 
her charaet^r had possibly been even more affected by 
this accident than her appearance, for, losing her mother 
just at that age when the mind most needs direction and 
assistance, and having no one to support her's under the 
severe trial which such ami^urtune imposes, it had prey- 
ed even on her good sense (albeit naturally of ft superior 
ordir,') until, magnifying to herself its imfortance, and 
encouraged in Has gloomy error by the many depressing 
circumstances of her youth, she had grown to consider 
herself as one, not only cut out from dl general society, 
but even from the charities of Kfe, one Skely to inspire 
contempt and ridicule, rather than commiseration and 
interest. Hence, therefore, an abstracted melancholy of 
disposition, which reconciled her without muimuring to 
the dismal seclusion of her life as long as her father livedo 
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bttt wkiefai on hit death, made her look with dasmjBy cm a 
w<»rld to whidi she was as yet a total ati^anger, and 
firom which ^IK isitt hersdf to be an outcast. Youth 
had hj this time dipped by -her, she hahfly knew how, 
but c^rtmnly unembeldshed even by any of thos& passing 
pteasures ^Aach usually dress up that period of existence; 
all expectation^ all elasticity of mind had fled with it, and 
she would gladly have remained onioealed and unknown 
in her former home (alUioug^ now to h^ become a mau- 
soleum,) rathw them make the exeition of seeking another, 
and ^uimg that work) from which she expected nothing 
but contempt. 

Tlus, however, was impossible, for with General Tre^ 
▼etyanV life had ended all his appcMntments, and, accord- 
inffto lua will, every thing of personal property was to 
be <&po9ed of in order to make up a smaH heritage for 
his surviving eluldren. Miss Trevelyan ^t that '* the 
world was all before her Wh»e to choose," — a mdancho- 
ly liberty, more painful, perhaps, than the most arUtrary 
compulsion, as it seems tacas^ upon ourselves all respcxi- 
sibihty fw the comf(»rt or discomfort <^ our future lives. 
Vmous plans and homes were su^ested to her by the 
confidential lawyer, who had had the ^£urge of her fkiher's 
afiairs : but, shrinking from every change either in her 
way of life or residence, she rejected them one by one 
until actually forced to come to a decision by being driven 
from her fcnrmer home to make way for its new posses- . 
90T9 who:! chance rath^ than chdce fixed her at Rich- 
HMMid. No one certainly could be less fitted to prove an 
acquisition to the gossiping, card-playing sisterhood of 
the placet cffid, had its members be^i aware of all that 
the reader is now in possession <rfi many a surmise with 
rc^rd to the new inhabitant, many a plan for acquaint- 
ance with her, might have been spared. 

It so happened that there was an evening-party next 
door that veiy day on which IVfiss Trevelyan*s carriage 
had be^ seen unlading at her new residence, and all the 
company came in ■ open-mouthed on the subject. *' And 
90 No. 1 is at last taken," said one. — ^" Dear me, were you 
not aware of that," exclaimed an«lher. '* I have known 
^-** 1* 
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it for abor^ a montlut*' — ^^ Oh, then, p^hiqw you <San ttf 
tus who our new n^hbour is ?" all ^eagerly cried out**-^ 
^To be sure," said the well-iaformedlSy ; "it ie a MieB 
Trevdyan, but for how long I do not yet taaow," — ^f Miss 
TreveljHui !^' reported the fi^^ ^l once had someacquaint- 
an<^ of that nanne ; they w«re ComUi people*-a very 
good family,'* added she, looking ^vastly impcvtant-^ 
" Gfood &nAy l** rejoined another. " Why, ble^ you, 
Trewlyan is Lord Launceston's family name." — ^'l 
should not w<Hider if she weraa near, ration of his ; per* 
haps even a sistOF^-or daughter." At this suggestion the 
Peerage was instantly seize^ upon^ and all who could see 
without spectacles eagerly loofceil t^wrtiie lucky inclivi- 
dualwho had first got possession of the mtdreiSting volume. 
It was there found that the Honourable Edward Trevel- 
yan, second broths to Lord Launceslon, bom in 17d0, 
had married Miss Stanley, and had iawe, 6cc^ This 
piece of intelligence gave riseio a general feeling of se- 
curity, and ^i4ien upoa mquiry of Mrs. Hoplans (the lady 
of the house,) it was ascertained that Mka Trevelyan 
came in a very good carriage, att^ided by a^ very respect* 
able-looking servant in the lAunceston livery, the satis- 
faction expressed was unbounded; and it was agr^ thai, 
at all evehts, she ti^ht safely be called upon* T|iese 
advcHBces of civility were accordingly made, and dimng 
the first tnek after her arrivid at^ Richmond, her fat foot- 
man had each day to travel at least ten times to the- door, 
to receive pro^rs of friendship from all her neighbours " 
through the medium of their cards. But there the mat- 
ter ended. No visits were pe^rsonaliy returned ; no cards 
even were sent in acknowledgment of them ; and in pro^ 
porlfen to the fiattMng expectations which the arrival of 
the new inhabitant of No» 1 had awakened was the dis-- 
appointjnent arising from this, their death-Mow, and the 
' consequent indignation excited by such repulsive abduct. 
Finery J as has been already said, was, of course, the 
first motive assi^^iea ; that clwrge which, (without any 
attempt to ascertain dther its justke,iJor upon what pre- 
tensions the individual accused t^an even-afect to deserve 
it,) is indisGfiminatel^rought forward ^inst every one 
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vtbo objects to general soeietjr. ]{ifl& Trevdyaa wa9» 
aooordingly, fight» or wrong, voted ^iie, and severe wera 
the iayasms levelled against this her supposed imperti* 
nence» ^ Really > for Miss Trevelyan to give hers^jsucb 
airs as to turn up her no0&at the soci^ of RicbnK»id« 
because, fbrsootby.afae ha^^p^ds to be the daught^ of Lcnrd 
Launceston's younger Inx^iier, is too ridiculous ; for> after 
all, what iR4hat1" — ^Many of tis would, notwithstand- 
ing, have gcme out of tb^ rocnn before her," said the Hon- 
(nirable IMfs. JEl(^)ldns, with emphasis; ^* and^ perhaps, in- 
deed, that is the very reason why she does n<H choose to 
visit iiii the neighbourhood." . 

Bi^oie Icxig, hoirever, her eccentridty was otherwiae 
accounted to : she was observed to go twice to church on 
every Sunday, consequently she was pronounced to be 
serious and methodi^ical ; everybody blessed their stars 
th^ had nothing to do with her, and confessed they really 
could not see what business she had to come and set her- 
sdif up as better ^mn her neighbours, and tp dictate as to 
right and wrong among th^m* 

This last cli^ge of seriousoiess was nearer the truth 
than that of finery, if by seriousness was meant religion, 
for religious Miss Trevel3^an certainly was, a most hum- 
Ue-minded, coiuscientious Christiafl; but her religion 
tinged by her peculiar misfortune, had taught her the emp- 
tiness and vanity of all earthly enjoyments, ratter than to 
bear the unavoidable ills of lifo with cheerfulness, and to 
^ey with gratitude' those passing gleams of sunshine 
sent in merciful compensation. 

So many years of her life had been passed in solitary 
abstrac^iim, and she had so long dwelt on the disadvan- 
tages of her lot, that she had taught Jierself to con»der 
Ae distaste she felt for the intercourse of society as not 
only unavoidable, but in a great degree meritorious ; and 
although, in moments of p^juliarly melancholy irritation, 
she bed felt it hard that an existence apparently so full of 
interest to others should be to her tfflis blighted, yet the 
habitual convietio» of her mind was, that the gay and 
happy, must be frivolous, heartless-, and irreligious- But 
thea» opinions, aping chiefly firouft the now almost con- 
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stitutional depressioii of her i^irits, did not readBT Imf 
either nuHoseor censorious; charity was enthn»aed in 
her heart; and there was not a bdng in any statitm of life 
^ whose fM] vantage she would have hesitated to saerifids 
her own. To visit in her solitary walks the habitations 
of poverty, and by her hcmnty to cause the widow's heart 
to ising for joy, were the ojaly interests of winch she was 
now susceptible, mid at such times a mom^tary ray of 
cheei^dness would reject itsdf back firom the h^sut^ she 
had gladdened upcm her own depressed nund; but it 
always vanished in the sil^ice and gloom^ which awaited 
her return to her own solitary fireside ; and, instead of 
tracing this evil to itsiarue source— instead of ccxisidering 
how greatly the seclui^n in whieh ^e lived circumscrtb- 
ed her power of being useful to others, and thereby lessened 
her only «ajoymenfr-^he encouraged- herself to bdieve 
thi^ this tedium of life, of which she was so painfully sen* 
dble, was but the natural consequence of that misfortune 
with which it had pleased Heaven to afflict her, and that 
her feelings must be shared by all whOi, from having none 
of those endearing ties which prolong the vista m exist- 
ence, see a (fead*wall gradually rise at the end of their own. 
And to such childless, insulated beings, at the period 
wh^Q recoUectic»is iiistead of anticipations form the char- 
acter of life, this worid must naturally wear a totally dif- 
ftrent aspect from that which it presents to their more 
busily-c(Hinected- neighbours; for there is an awkward 
comer in human existence at which, bidding of necessity 
a final adieu to youth, we naturally lose at the same time 
all lively interest in our own prospects, and are therefore 
desolate indeed if we cannot identify ourselves with the 
fate t)f others* Sudi feelings may not, perhaps, be iiiaptly 
compared to, those of a traveler who, after having re- 
velled in the bright skies, the glowing landscapes, and in^ 
toxicating rcmiancerof Italy, returns home through that flat- 
test and most uninteresting c^all countries, la (self-yclept^ 
6elle France. The brilliant sun, which at first starting 
illiunined every object, has disi||^]peared ; the constant ex; 
pectation of fresh enjoym^it has passed away^ the cy^ 
no loifger seeks to catch the first glanj^ of some long- 
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expected object; a Untight, dull road alone meets it, 
and the only desire is to anive with all possible speed at 
the end of the now wearisome journey. 

Miss Trevelyan^s diaracter and the circumstances of 
her former Me being now fiilly explained, it camiot excite 
surprise that the gay show wMch glided below her garden, 
cm that evening whm jshe was first introduced to the no- 
tice of the rea^r, should have, a^cted her so strongly. 
She remained fixed to the spot till darkness spread over 
every object, and till the bright lamps twinklmg <» the 
brkige wer6 reflected in the rippling wateraof the Thames ; 
she dien slowly, ascended the steps leading to her Iktle 
drawing-room. The heat of the season had long banish- 
ed a file, that only substitute for the society of a friend, 
and the gloomy appearance of her apartment made her 
almost shiver on entering, although the thermometer was 
at the moment at near eighty. She rang for candles, 
and when, in course of time, her old domestic appeared 
with them she perched by their welcome light a letter 
addressed to hersdf Ijring on the table before her. She 
eagwly seized it ; a letter is such an event to one who 
lives idone ! It was from her brother, then in India with 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, from whom she had not heard £br 
several months, and who was now the only remaining be- 
ing for whom she could feel any real interest. 

Colonel Trevelyan wrote much out of spirits j his healtb 
had su^red greatly firom a wound he had received in the 
course of his military duties, as well as from the climate 
of India, and he feaiSed he should in consequence be ob- 
liged for a time to relinquish his a^^Kontments, and endea- 
vour to get Jeave of absence, but he did not expect that 
this would be practicable before the end of the year. He 
then added, " I have been every way unfortunate of late, 
and have experienced a sad loss in the death of my friend 
Howard, whom you have so often heard me talk of. Al- 
though much older than myself, he has heesa my constant 
companion in arms, and most intimate friend for many 
years. Eb folia victii%tQi the fotigues to which the army 
has bo^n expo8ed,and to which he was no way equal ; 
he bequeathed to meon his death-bed rather an awkward 
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charge, but k was one which at sudi a in<»neiit it was im- 
possible to xefiise, howevCT unwilliiig I might be to take 
such a responsibility on mysdf. it seems j^ has.ft daugh- 
ter. Even I was not aware of tins ciicumstance ^1 a 
shcHTt time before his death. Her mo&^ wasun Italian^ 
Since quite an in&i^ this duld has, i find, be^ in Eaug^ 
land, and she is now at a boarding-schod at Clapham. 
By Howard's desire, I have, since his death, written to 
the person who keq® the schod, to inform her of the 
event. This pocsr girl appears to be left in a most deso- 
late ^tuaticn, although Hot destitute '; for Howard was 
well oii^ and having no near relations in circunu^mices to 
give th&ok any claims upon him, he bias left every thing 
in his power to this daughter ; but she has never beai 
taken the least notice ci by any of his family, and of 
course they are notlikdy to be now more favourably in- 
clined towards her. Were you near this poor child, I 
wonder whether yoii woiild object to seeing herl But I 
talk nonsense, for even should your kindne^ of heart 
make you overlook certain prejudices respecting her birth, 
I know your duties fix you closely at a ftir distant home, 
so that it is out of the question ; but do you know any 
one to whose kindness you could so. far rec<»nmend her, 
that she might occasionally be visited t It would be a 
satisfaction to me, who am now her guardian, and there- 
fore answerable for her welfore, to know that she is well 
taken care of. The name of this poor orphan, by ^ by, 
is Theresa, and and* in additi^m she bsars that of How- 
ard." 

After this followed much that was painful to miss Tre- 
velyan, as it all referred to their fidSier's situation, the letter 
announcing his death not having reached her brother 
when he wrote* 

Miss Trevelyan ptHidered much over that part oi her 
brother's letter relative to Theresa Howard. She pon- 
dered over it many days. It was true that there were 
prejudices (and she thought just onm^ against those in 
Theresa's situation ; but in what way could she be affect- 
^ or contaminated by contact with a poor deseed or- 
phan ? At all events sheoould hardly refosehir l»rother's 
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ieqt«89t to go and see b^, and the visit need not be re< 
peatedifi^didnotlikeit . 

This consideration decided her, and accordingly apair 
of post-h(»rses were ordered fc^r the good-looking carriage^ 
and the re^peetiGd)le, &t^ deaf servant in the Launceston 
livery being mounted on the borouche seat, Miss Trevd- 
yan drove to Miss Biidi's schod at Clapham. To her 
tins was a great effiAt, for she ever shrunk from presetting 
herself brfore those to whom her p^rscm was as yet un- 
known, and this dread c^ol^rvation hftd naturally pro* 
duced a degree of shyness and nervous timidity, which 
had now become constituional ; so that when, after some 
difi&cvdty, the house in questi<Hi was at last found, she 
grew quite fingbtened at the prospect of encountering the 
mistress of the school ; and still more perhaps when she 
thought of the girl hei^lf, to whoin she had not an idea 
what it would be proper for her to s£^, and who, die fan- 
ded, must be at once prejudiced agamst one of her ap- 
pearance, if inde^ft did not actuidly excite her ridicule. 

(^ leaving her carriage she was shown into the par- 
lour, where in a short time an elderly lady, with rather a 
forbidding aspect, joined her, announcing herself as Miss 
Birch* She lopk^. and spoke as if she had taught syntax, 
the rule of Hiree, and thorough-bass, all h^r IJfe ; however, 
wh^i Miss Tievelyan mentioned W errand, and talked 
of Miss I^wEtrd, she relaxed somewhat of her rigidity, 
exprevdng great pity for her situation, €ind sa3dng that 
she had been much ^iffected by the intelligence of her fa- 
ther's c^h. Miss Trevelyan endeavoured to discover 
what scHTt of girl this Theresa Howard was, but could ob- 
tain no positive answer to her inquiries. Miss Birch said 
that she had evidently been sadly neglected previous to her 
residence at her establishment — ^that allowances were to 
be made in consideration of her having b^un her Bfe 
among foreigners and papists— that she had certainly 
gained much by her tuition, and that she hoped in time, 
and under her system of education, she might be still fur- 
ther improved ; but that itmust be remembered Miss How- 
ard had Italian blood in her veins, and that some faultsi% 
were never lo be corrected— in short Miss Birch was evi. 
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dently one who would never implicate herdelf by a decided 
opmion, either in praise or condemnation, and,ha¥ing given" 
fl^ mbst unsatisfactory vague account of her young charge 
she^ettt in search of her, leaving Miss Trevelyan in a flut- 
ter of nerves,which every moment increased at the prospect 
of her interview with her brother^ ward. A considerable 
time elapsed, during which JVfiss Trevelyan was busily em- 
ployed in composing appropriate qfuertes and observations 
to be addressed to tbe girl, when at last the door re-opened, 
and Miss RnA again made her appearance, followed by 
one of the most lovely sylph-like figures nature had ever 
formedii Never having thought 6f asking^ what Theresa's 
age might be, aixd Colonel Trevelyan having alwayn 
Iwed of her as tbe child, hj^ sister had rather prepami 
herself to 'see som6 Awkward, gawky-looldhg girl, with 
purple arms, a short thick figure, and with hair dangliM 
down her back. • She w^s, therefore, lost in admiration 
at the being now before her, who acknowledged her pre- 
sence by one of those graceful obeisances which nature 
alone, and not even a first-rate dancing-master, qm teach. 
Theresa bang, of course, in deep mourning, her dress 
and the glossy black of het hair, made her smooth fore- 
head and beautifiit rounded Aroat. appearperfectly daz- 
zling. After one quick glance at Miss^TreveJyan, her , 
eyes were fixed on the ground, and her cheeks, which, on 
her first entrance, appeared deadly pale, became coloi^ed 
with emotion of some sort. Miss Trevelyan, alAou^ 
scarely less abashed than the girl herself, went kindly up 
to her, and taking her cdd nervous hand in both of her's, 
" You must look upon me as a friend, my dear Miss. 
Howard," she said, in that mild tone of voice which was 
pecidiar to her. " You know the sacred charge you are 
nj^w become to my brother, and you must consider me at 
presefitas his represwitative." TheresaV hand trembled 
in her^s,'her lip quivered, but she did not speak. 

They all sat down, and an awkward pause ensued. 

At l«igth it was brok^i by Miss Birch. " Miss Howard 

is very shy," said she, sp^toig of her as of one absent, 

■** and oC course knows it would notlbe seemly if she were 

to talk in my presence. I have no doubt she is much 
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gratified by your kindness ki coming to visit her, and 
would express her thanks if she knew how. I sometimes 
take some of my young ladies to Richmond for a treat : 
and if that little junket shduld take place this, season, I 
will make a point that Miss Howard shall be of the party, 
that she may have an opportunity of returning your civi- 
lity ; but at present I am going from home. This is, in 
fact, hdiday-time^ all my pupils are away, except such 
who have no friends to go to ; those of course I allow to 
remain on in the house, and Miss Rag stays with them." 

" Does Miss Howard, then, go nowhere during the va- 
cations?" inquired Miss Trevelyan, in a tone of commi- 
Q^rationk 

" Of course not,^' replied Miss Birch, drily ; " she hg^ 
you know, no home to go to : there are two other yoia% 
ladies in my seminary who are similarly situated. It is 
very inccmvenient to'm^, as I am obliged to keep up an 
estaUishmeht during the whole of the vacation; but Col- 
onel Howwi made a point I should do so before he quitted 
England, and of course I feel myself still bound to keep 
to the bargain. 

During this speech of Miss Birch's, the tears which 
stole down Theresa's cheeks, notwithstanding all her ef- 
forts to restrain them, excited the strongest feelings ^f in- 
terest and pity in Miss TreveljMiU, although she could not 
help suspecting that they proceeded even more .from 
wounded pride at these not very gentle hints with regard 
to the inqpnvenience which her dependence occasioned 
than from any sc^er feeling. 

Just then* Miss Birch was called out of the room, and 
Miss Trevelyan and her young friends were left tete-a- 
tete. No human being possessed a kinder heart than the 
former ; she drew near to the poor girl, and taldng her 
hand, bade her not weep. Theresa, in appar^t asto- 
nishment, raised her tearfukeyes to her who thus address- 
ed her in the voice of kindness, and then, as if impelled by 
an emotion she could not command, on a sudden threw 
herself into her arms. Miss Trevelyan greatly moved at 
this unexpected burst of fe^ng in one who had hitherto 
appeared to be a mere automaton, most warmly returned 
her embrace. In an instant a thousand benevolent schemes 

VoB. !.•» 2 
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passed through her mind; but her natural shyness and 
solitary Juibits, every peculiarity of her nature, in short, 
rose to counteract them, and checks the kind offers that 
were trembling on her lips. Again there was a long pause. 

At length Theresa, wiping her eyes, thanked Miss 
Trevelyan fi»r her great kindness to her; begged her, 
when she wrgte, to give her duty to her guardian, and to 
assure him she woold ever be guided by his will and 

wishes, as she ^^ been by those of her Again her 

tears burst forth, and the -noxd father could not be uttered. 

Miss Birch, followed by a servant bringing in refresh- 
ments, at this moment entered. Had she been absent five 
nrinutes longer, probably Miss Trevelyan would have 
profered to the poor orphan at least a temporary asylum 
under her roof; but Miss Birch seemed to possess the pe- 
culiar power of repressing every feeling of the heart by 
her presence* At her entrance Miss Trevelyan uncon- 
sciously left Theresa^s side, and Theresa, relinquishing at 
once her hand, which she had still held in hei^s, hastily 
brushed away her tears, and resumed her former im- 
moveable attitude and impenetrable silence. 

Afler Miss Trevelyan had partaken of the offered re- 
freshments as far as she thought civility required, she 
rose to depart. Tlieresa had of course also risen from 
her seat, but did not approach her ; in short, in Miss 
BirchVpresence she seemed as if spell-bound. The usual 
civilities at parting took place. Mss Treveljran longed 
jk) take a more tender leave of the poor girl ; but such, 
(owing to the seclusion of her life,) was hst nervous ti- 
midity, that as Theresa never moved from her place, she 
had not courage to go up to her for that purpose. When 
she had reached the door of the room, she turned again 
to look at her ; but she had walked to the window — her 
back was turned towards her. And thus they parted. 

During her drive home, the kind-hearted Miss Treve- 
lyan thought but of Theresa Howard. She dreamt of her 
all night; her tearful countenance haunted her all next 
day. It seemed so cruel to leave her at that'odious school, 
and during the holidays too ! were she to pass but a fort- 
night of that time with h&fl one week— even a few days ! 
Bift then what could she do with a girl of he/; i^ ? how 
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was it possible that any thing so young and probably so 
gay should have any pleasure in her society? should 
even get over the unfavourable impression whici her ap- 
pearance would naturally produce? How should she 
amuse her ? and what a dreadful constraint to have her 
constantly at her side-njever to feel alone ! 

This conflict between 9auv€igerie and kindness con- 
tinued some days ; but at length the latter feeling pre- 
vailed. A letter was despatched to Miss Birch, with a 
proposal that Miss Howard should 8pen4a few days with 
her at Richmond ; and soon afler the j^oeipt of the an- 
swer, Miss Trevelyan was again cm the road to Clapham. 

Of course all these movemi^ts of the quiet inhabitant 
of No* 1 did not escape the notice of her vigilant neig^ 
hours, reviving all that curiosity about her which, fbr 
lack of Sresh incidents to ieed on, had in some degree 
died away. " What could she be about ? where could 
she now be always driving to — she, who never used to go 
out in her carriage from one monidi's end to another ? 
And wh^, upon Miss Trevelyon'ii return after her second 
expedition, a young person was seen to follow her out of 
the chaise, and a trunk to be taken out of the boot, all 
the sisterhood were up in arms. " Well, certainly Miss 
Trevelyan is the strangest and most mysterious ipemm 
that ever existed! No wonder she found it dull living 
alone, for that any one could have foretold ; but why could 
she not associate with her neighbours, instead of going 
the Lord knows where to fetch the Lord knows whom V^ 

It was then recollected that there was madness in the 
Trevelyan fiunily, for Mrs. Hopkins was quite sure there 
had once been a very queer old admiral of that name. 
And thus \iras Miss Trevelyan, in the course of six months, 
pronounced to be Jine and exclusive, methodistical and 
mad, she all the while perfectly unconscious of being an 
object of conversation or animadversion of any sort. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Thy good and ^iable gifts 

The sober digQity of virtue wear not; 

And sufiih a witching mien thy follies show, 

They make a veiy idiot of reproof, 

And smile it to disgmee. Basii^ 

During the first twenty-four hours of tiiis new com^ 
jianion^hip, that glow of heart which ever attends the con- 
sciousness of having performed a kind action, made it 
'revelyan ; and Theresa, laugh- 
i^as jimte touching in her grati- 

km took place. Miss Treve- 
isually excited, they now sank 
^d for that silence and solitude 
30 congenial to her mind. To 
fatiguiiig, for" she and ^r new 
■se one subject in common. To 
eside her was -one whom she 
felt she ought to entertedn, whose presence therefore wor- 
ried her nerves, and was a weight on her mind. Had 
Miss Trevelyan then given way to her inclination, she 
would, probably long before the expiration of the week, 
have agsdn summoned the good-looking chaise, and sent 
poor Theresa back to her prison-house, under the chaise 
of deaf John. 

But her christain charity here interposed. She remem- 
lAed that " it endured all things, hop«d all thjngs." She 
therefore submitted to the evil which she had drawn upon 
herself; and she was rewarded ; for Theresa soon found 
such interesting ocQupation, that she ceased to be in the 
least a charge to her kind benefactress, and, merely by 
the consciousness of her presence, relieved her from that 
melancholy feeling of entire solitude, which had often sad- 
dened her mind. Miss Birch, at her elegant establishment 
for young ladies, kept those bel<wgpng to it in a state of 
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such entire absdnence from all books but those of mere 
education, (from motives of parsimony as well as pm- 
dence,) that Theresa had never yet read any narrative 
possessii^ greater interest than Hume's History of Eng- 
land. While amusing herself in looking over the books 
in Miss Trevelyan's room, she chanced to light upon Ma« 
dame de Stael's Corinne ; her attention was soon arrested 
by it, and, afler reading sufficiently for her imagination 
to be set on fire, she flew with the precious volume into 
tlie garden, in order to enjoy in the luxury of entire 
solitude the intoxicating pleasure which such a compo- 
sition cannot fail to excite in a young ardent mind! Her 
heart beat at the recital of Corinne's Udents and triumphs 
— her tears flowed at her sorrows, and her Italian blood 
glowing at the description of her 
country, she was so entirely engn 
time flew unheeded by,^and when 
struck, it was almost as disajsroMi 
from the precious volume ^r tl 
dinner, as it was to her mel^ncho 
her sohtary meditations in order t 
an hostess* , No sooner was the i 
the darling book was seized, and ] 
lowed unmolested to pass the evening Wira^ in reverie 
and her large shawl, on her bench under her favourite 
catalpa tree. 

Thus by degrees, Theresa, perfectly happy in her new 
Hie, gradually ceased to be in Miss Trevelyan's way, or 
to oppress her mind, cmd she, on her part, almost uncon- 
sciously b^an to lose a Httle of her abstraction. She 
sometimes watched with real pleasure the gay gambols 
which took place in the garden between Theresa and her 
little dog, who, delighted at having a play-fellow, had ac- 
tually, during the last ten days, grown ten years younger, 
(acc^tling to dog computation of time,) and no longer lay 
snoiing at the feet of his sedentary mistress. And when 
Miss Trevelyan caught the sounds of Theresa's flexible 
voice, caroling, (as she moved about the house,) some gay 
Venetian ballad, which her quick Italian ear had caught, 
as if by instinct, from some strolling musician, she would 
lay dowr^Jll^ serious cot||^mplative book, break the train 
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of her habitually gloomy thoughts, and listen to her clear, 
fresh, young voice, till it gave her a sensation of glad- 
ness. Thus from becoming used to Theresa's |ociety, 
she soon grew to require it; soon feh it a pleasure, on 
waking of a morning, to think that she should be wel- 

fcomed at breakfast by the Bright smile of happy youth ; 
that she should receive Theresa's warm-hearted kiss on 
her cheek ; that she had some one to speak to — some one 
to listen to. - 

And Theresa's society had done more for Miss Tre- 
velyan than all this; more than perhaps she was herself 
aware of. On the first arrival of her lovely young com- 
panion, weak human nature, attacHing her at her most 
vulnerable point, and before principle had time to check 
the rebellious feeling, surprised Miss Trevelyan into many 
a melancholy comparison and reflection as she gazed on 
lier beautiful form, and even soi^e tears, almost uncon- 

. sciously to herself, had occasionally stolen down her 
meek face, when eiftiggerating all the advantages it pro- 
mised her in this .life, and the consequent cruel depriva- 
tions of her own lot. But when she found that this lovely 
bein^f,' far from shrinking from her with that antipathy 
which she had so erroneously anticfpated, expressed by 
every means in her power, not only the most touching 
respect, but the tenderest election for her person, the mor- 
tified self-disgust which she had so long entertained, and 
which solitude had nurtured, died insensibly away. The 
possibility of being preferred, of being loved, broke in 
upon her blighted heart, and lit it up with such a vivifying 
feeling of gratitude, as to produce in consequence a* de- 
gree of resignation and even contentment, into which she 
had hitherto endeavoured in vain to tutor herself by prin- 
ciple. Thus day followed day, week followed week, until 
Theresa's vacation had nearly expired, and Miss Tre- 
velyan was beginning to think that it would be advisable 
to return her to Miss Birch's-care. 

But just at that period. Miss Trevelyan caught a vio- 
lent inflammatory cold, which for a time settled in her 
eyes. All occupation was of course forbidden, and her 
young companicMi became so useful, indeed so absolutely 
necessary to her, that it was iil^possible to think of part- 
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ing from her under such circumstances. Theresa had an 
affectionate, warm heart, and the kindness of h^ protec- 
tress liad made a deep impression upon it; indeed, her 
gratitude had for the time, even operated a change in her 
character. For now that her dear Treevy was ill, The- 
resa was all thought and attention. She sung or read to 
her by the hour ; even patiently reading the books she 
chose, although they were not of such a kindl as to fix her 
wild wandering mind; for with her, all was fitful and 
uns^tled. She had no rule of action whatever beyond 
the whim of the moment. Sometimes i^was reading, at 
others music, and at others again, the idle sports of a 
child, or even of a kitten, to wJach she was devoted. But 
now that her benefactress was ill, she checked all the 
roving wildness of her disposition, and her only ¥ri8h 
seiem^ to be, to administer to her comfort. To be thus 
an object of devoted affection, was new to Afisa Trevel- 
yan; her's was not a heart on which such a delightful 
feeling could be thrown away, and she thanked H^ven 
for having sent l«r this bright spark of life to cheer her 
lonely existence. 

TThe autumn was past, and winter crept on, and still 
Theresa was Miss Trevelyan's inmate; for she had not 
courage just at tiiat period of the year, when solitude is 
most felt, to deprive herself of the society of one who so 
detightfully cheered it, and who daily became more ne- 
cessary and moire interesting to her — ^indetd Theresa's 
very faults were calculated to increase that interest. — 
Nature had done much more for her than education ever 
could have accomplished, for her's was one of those free- 
bom characters which can be tutored by Heaven alone, 
and which nothing but severe suffering can subdue. But, 
with this/indepeiklent spirit, that same nature had en- 
dowed her with a kind and g^aerous heart. 

Miss Birch (who, had she studied Theresa's disposition 
all her life, never could have comprehended it) thought 
that, in .crushing for a time that spirit by oolchiess and 
severity, she had woriced a miracle of reformation; but 
the inward fire remained smouldering, and wanted only 
liberty to burst forth with fresh vigour. Miss Trevelyan 
soon perceived these defects of her young prot^g^e's cha- 
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racter; but severely strict to herself, her miW indulgence 
spoiled all around her ; and how could she chide one, who 
ever flew to execute and ^vpn anticipate her s}ight^ 
wishes. Principle was a word whieh Theresa knew by 
name, but which did not convey any clear idea to her 
mind, and had consequently nothing whatever to do with 
her conduct. The two great points which had alwaysr 
been insisted upon by Miss Birch in her system of edu- 
cation, were the propriety of going to church, and the 
impropriety of telling an untruth, and these cons^uently 
formed pretty nearly the sum tojal of Theresa's religious 
principles and practice; to the first she had submitted,.as 
to an unavoidable evil, and from the latter her natural 
upright nobleness of mind j«eserved hCT, without any 
effort on her part. She had, of course, been duly taught 
to repeat her catechism, and had in consequence learned 
the Commandments by heart, but she never could see 
how they applied to herself ! To bid her not steal, mur- 
der, bear false witness, or worship idols, seemed absurd, 
or at least perfectly useless, for she felt no inclination 
whatever to coipmit any one of these crimes.: She had 
no parents to honour, no lands to inherit in consequence, 
in short thordeccdogue was dismissed from her thoughts 
as a code of laws no way regarcUng herself. 

Miss Trevelyan soon perceived with pain how sadly 
deficient her young companion was in every species of 
relijgious knowledge, and often introduced the subject into 
their conversation,, and recommended it to her in her stu- 
dies. But Miss Trevelyan's mind was almost of too 
spiritualized a nature to be of use to Theresa's. Her 
piety went far beyond mere moral precepts and profes- 
sions of faith; for, unenthralled by any earthly passion, 
and totally indiflerent to the usual pursuits and pleasures 
of the world, her ideas had wandered into a sort of vague 
mystified contemplative religion, consisting in sensations, 
rather than actions, and those books winch raised her 
pious soul above the world, and which, with that view, 
she recommended to Theresa, said nothing whatever to 
one, who had to b^in with the A BCof «ligion; and 
more than once, when she h§d given her such works for 
her perusal, Miss Trevelyan ha4 found her on Ihe same 
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spcrf, where she had left her an hour or two before, the 
volume open at the very page to which she had directed 
her attention ; but with one of Scott or Byron's placed 
upon it, which the poor thoughtless girl was eagerly de- 
vouring, and so entranced by the engrossing fiction, that, 
when taxed with the ofience, she seemed totally uncon- 
scious of the strange substitution of which she had been 
guilty. 

No two persons certainly ever appeared less congenial 
thatt MisaTrevelyan and her young companion; but per- 
haps for that very reason (according to universal experi- 
ence) they added the more to each other's enjoyment. It 
seemed too but a dull life for one so young and gay as 
Theresa, for their tite^-tite continued unbroken, and 
their existence was of clock-work monotony ; but then it 
was a life of comparative liberty, and liberty was as ne- 
cessary to her mind's health as the breath of heaven to 
the play of her lijngs. She read the books, she sang the 
songs she preferred, was idle whenever she pleased, and 
raofebled fireely, accompanied by Miss Trevelyan's maid 
and her little dog, in the adjacent paths «nd meadows. 
Sometimes she even tempted Miss Trevelyan herself to 
the shops in the town, or to the terrace- walk on the hill ; 
in short, Theresa's existence was now totally different 
from what it had been at Miss Birch's seminary, and that 
was all that she as yet knew of life. 

Of course she had not escaped the police-like vigilance 
of the neighbours; it was wondered who in the world she 
could be I From such wonders they proceeded to suppo- 
sitions. These were easily embodied into assertions, and 
before long the whole affair was completely settled, al- 
though without one single fact having transpired on which 
to build the scandalous suspicions, producing in conse- 
quence the exchange of sarcastic smiles and significant 
locAs, whenever Mws Trevelyan and her young compa- 
nion were mentioned; and the virtuous sisterhood, had 
they been Catholics, would no doubt have devoutly cross- 
ed themselves, as a defence from the defilement of so frail 
a neighbour %a she was supposed to be. For gallantry 
was now confidently added \m poor Miss Trevelyan's long 
list of odbv^es, notwithstanding her want of personal at- 
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traction ; and Theresa was unhcsitalii^ly pronounced to 
be the unfortunate coimequence of an pidiscretion in ner 
youth. Miss 1>STelyan's unsociaMe eccentricitiesy her 
solitary and a^qparently neglected existence, were now 
fully accounted for, and of course no further itdvances of 
J civility were made* It was even thou^t to be a great 
hardship to have a peBiK>n>f that sort living in'the same 
row, with bnljr a low wall of separation between the ad- 
joining gardens. " For it really is not fair for sjach peo- 
ple to force themselves intd a respectable neiglibourhood ; 
and I declare it is quite unpleasant/' said her next^oor 
neighbour, the Honourable Mrs. Hopkins, (whose honour, 
having colne to her in a round-about, collateral way, was 
by no means sHghtly appreciated by herself,) <' to Hve so 
very near as I do. Why I see the girl constantly on the 
lawn, and when the windows are open I can hear her 
sing, and by keeping very still, I can actually hear them 
talk; indeed, by leaning a little over that comer of my 
balcony, I can see into their drawing-room l" 

" Can you really 1" exclaimed two or three of ier 
visiters at once ; " how very awkward and disagreeable 1" 
And with one accord they immediately hurried into the 
designated comer of the ^balcony, to see if they could 
catch a glimpse of the ofl^nsive pair. 

One of tlia party, more good-natured or less virtuous 
than the rest, said, thai after all nothing actually wrong 
was positively known respecting Mfsa Trevelyan, and 
that she seemed, by what she had heard of her, to be so 
good and religious, that she really could not help some- 
times doubting the truth of the stories against h^» "Oh, 
my dear madam," answered her neighlK>ur, with a smile 
of contempt at her simplicity, " those sort of people are 
always prodigiously pious and charitable: I would lay 
any wager she goes into all the dirty cottages, and reads 
the Bible to the beggars in the streets ; for that is always 
the way with ladies of that description. I dare say she 
is cried up as a saint among a particular set ; for her be- 
ing a decided sinner is no objection with them— on the 
contrary.*' 

Thus was poor Miss Trevelyan still a constant, al- 
though an UBconsdOus object of animadversion in the 
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Deighbouthood, fumishiHg a most useful topic when poli- 
tics or marriages Ikiled, and sfauimedy as a sort of pesti- 
lence, by the inhabitants of Richmond in general. If 
they chanced to meet her and [her yoxmg companion 
walking in the meadows^ a» lar^ sweep was T^larly 
made in order ta avoid ^em; and, as if frailty was so 
infectious as to be communic^le by touching even the 
same counter, they never failed to scramble up their 
parses and gloves in any shop at which they happened 
to be, imatediately on the entrance of Theresa and Miss 
Trevelyan, who, having no clue to such extraordinary 
proceedings, were not a little astonished .at the pieculiar 
manners of the ladies of Richmond. 

Miss Trevelyan heard twice from her brother during 
the winter. He had.received the accounts of his father's 
death, and of her having taken up her abode at Rich- 
mond; but the letters relative to Theresa had not of 
course then reached him, so that he was still in total 
ignorance of her being settied under liis sister's protec- 
tion; for settled she now appeared finally to be. Miss 
Trevelyan had ceased to talk of her return to Ciapham, 
and Theresa had, in consequence, ceased even to think 
of it. 

. La Colonel Trevelyan's last letter, which hadr cached 
1^ sister in February, he talked with confidence of being 
home early in the ensuing suminer. The leaves and 
verdure which were to adorn that season were now be- 
ginning to appear, when, one fine day in April, the same 
coroneted carriage which had the year before occasioned 
such a.sensatioBp in Paragon Row, was again seen, with 
its four horses and smart postillions, at Miss Trevelyan's 
door. More vigorous efforts were made this tim 
certain to whom it belonged. Through the row 
which edged the road, and by the means of an e 
glass, which had belonged to Mrs. Hopkins's gram 
the captain of an Indianfan, the 'arms, the cdror 
crest, were all carefully examined; the peeraj 
again consulted, and it wais proved to.b^"^st do 
Earl of Launceston's carriage, livery and alK 
gentleman and a fashionably-dressed young persoi 
ed from it ; and as ihef were so good fiS/shortly 
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repair to tk© garden \^!ii fheir hostess, they afforded am- 
ple occufwijitMi aiid subject for conversation to Mrs. Hop- 
kin's and all 4hose friends whe-were so fortunate as to 
happen to caH upon her at the time. For they were 
not a Httle puzzled how fo account for the notice thtis 
paid to their frail Neighbour by a. ^rso« of such ccMise- 
quence a^ L6rd Lau^ceston, (although a vi^ once a 
year "to be suie ijnplied no great degree of intimacy,) and 
could only cKaritably c^iclude that interested motives of 
some sQ$t prompted this scanty mark of civility — ^Miss 
Trevelyan havmg tmdoubtedly something very comfort- 
able of her own—^and that probably Liord Launceston 
waa^too nearly related to her to be able entirely to cast 
her csff, whatever her conduct might have been. 

The sisterhood were right m their conjectures, so far, 
at least, as regarded the near relationship of the party 
under consideration ; for the*old gentleman was neither 
more nor less than Miss Trenelyan's uncle. 

*Lord Launceston had been twice married; for, hav- 
ing had no children by Jfis first wife, he had shortly after 
her death formed a socbnd alUance wjth a young person, 
who, as to age, might have been his grand-daughter ; 
and it was supposed that the realobject of this his reputed 
love-match was to deprive General Trevelyan of his pre- 
sumptive succession to the title and estates; the brothers 
having been for many years previous to the death of the 
latter, on very bad tejrms, in consequence of an unfortunate 
lawsuit respecting some disputed property, which Lord 
Launceston gained mid, as Genejal Trevelyan thought, 
retained most ufajuslly. The second Lady Launceston, 
who died a very few years subsequent to her marriage, 
fulfilled her husband's wishes by leaving him two chil- 
dren; a son, Liord Sfc» Ives, who, at th^ time of which 
we ar^ treating, was still at college, and a daughter, now 
t$k\^piat nineteen. 

In consequence of this unnatural rupture between Lord 
Launceston and his J)rother, little intercourse had subsisted 
between the families for many years, but when, on the 
death of -hwlather, Miss^Trevelyan settled at Richmond, 
her uncle, for reasons best known to himself, made im- 
mediate advances towards a reconcilation, by driving 
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down to see his niece, and the same annual visit was now 
again in due form repeated. The prominent ftature in 
Lord Launcestcm's character was pride of^ rank, and fa* 
mily. He looked upon the History of England in no 
other light tlmn as archives recording his hereditary 
rights and honours— <5n the House oi Lords as the ap- 
pointed place in which to assert 4iose rights; and on so- 
ciety in general as the theatre whereon they were to be 
displayed. The circumstance of being a Trevelyan — in 
his eyes covered a multitude of sins; and his attentions 
to his niece were therefore chiefly dietated by his respect 
for himself, in ccmsideration of her near relation^ip^ and 
because she and her brother were, with the exception of 
his own children, the only remaining descendants of his 
branch of that illustrious family. 

In consequence of the fraternal quarrel already alluded 
to. Lord Launceston had hitherto totally neglected his 
nephew, Frederick, although, in addition to their near re- 
lationship, he was also his godson. But now that this 
once despised relative had risen high in the army, that 
his name had appeared in many a gazette, and that he 
had been particularly mentioned by Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, the calculating uncle began to think he might as well 
make.caM5€ commune with one who seemed likely to add 
fresh h<»[^urs to his name, and as a first step towards 
conciliating the nephew, he thought jt would be wise to 
propitiate the niece. 

The Lady Augusta, who now an his second visit to 
Miss Trev^an accompanied her father, was one of thoso 
unfortunate "beings, who, having received what is called 
an excellent, regular, finished education, had been de- 
prived by it of nearly every spark of natural intelligence. 
All originality of character, all liveliness of fetehng, had 
been deadened^ if not totally extinguished, and although 
her conduct and manners were beyond criticism, they, as 
well as her person, were as uninteresting as blameless. 
No one on making Lady Augusta^s acquaintance could 
possibly have detected a fault, but it would have been 
equally difficult to discover a charm. 

As Theresa happened to be in the room with Miss 
Trevelyan when liOrd Launceston and his daughter ar- 

VoL. I. 3 
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rived, she was of cotuwe presented to them, and at first 
her . well sounding name, and peculiariy prepossessing 
i^pearance, obtained for her the usual attentions of civi- 
lity ; l)ut, on hearing from his niece who and what she 
was, Lord Launceston (who jHqued himself on. knowing 
the connections of all those who were worth knowing 
any thing about, and who was too close a questioner on 
such matters for it to be-possible to evade his inquiries,) 
isomediately drew back, and appeared to mount so high 
on his stilts of rank and family, as no longer to be aware 
even of the ftesence of the poor ill^timate orphan, de- 
scanting freely on her situation as if she were not by, 
and in but a half-suppressed vdce, lecturii^g Miss Tre- 
velyan on her very blameable imprudence and irant of 
due consideration for herself, her family, and the opinion 
of the world, in countenancing any one of that description. 

If it had ever been possible to rouse Miss Trevelyan 
to anger, she would certainly have warmly resented 
these affronting observatibns on her young ifavourite; but 
such impetuous feeling had been long since eradicated 
from her character, and she merely quietly replied, that, 
until her brother*s afrival she could settle nothing about 
his ward, and that he would of course be guided in all 
arrangements relative to her fUture destination by her de- 
ceased fether's wishes. 

As Miss Trevelyan spoke these words, she glanced 
her eyes fearfully towards Theresa, and was soon aware 
by the heightened colour in her cheeks, that Lord Laun- 
ceston's animadversions had reached her ears. She and 
Lady Augusta had immediately on the arrival of the lat- 
ter seated themselves together, as being, by similarity of 
age, natural companions, and owing to Theresa's imaf- 
fected frankness and peculiarly attractive manners, their 
acquaintance had b^n most prosperously, the Lady 
Augusta having even been drawn into a degree of easy 
fenuliarity, of which she was not often guilty with stran- 
gers, but into which she thought she might safely relax 
with one of the name of Howard, particularly as the fa- 
milies of Howard and Trevelyan were connected by 
marriage. 

As the conversation between Miss Trevel3ran and Lord 
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Ijaunceston grew more ammatedy that of his daughter 
with the despised oi][)han gradually died away ; fiw Au- 
gu^a had also overheard some of her father's observa- 
tions, aod, soon perceiving a marked di^renoe in his 
manner towards her new acquaintance, she immediately 
afitrenched herself within that freeaiag distance^ of manner 
which was most natural to her, and which she concluded 
she was Ucfw called i:q)on to reassume. Thexesa, on her 
part, was not one to forgive injurious treatm^it on prin- 
ciple. Her sensitive nature could ill bi^ook injustice of 
^y kind, although her hecurt readily beat responsive to 
the slightest mark of kindness: she tberefbre soon ceased 
toendbavour to propitiate those who evidently despised her, 
and sat immoveable, in proud and ai^gry silence, until the 
TOirty at length became so awkwardly taciturn, that Miss 
Trevelyan, in the hope that change of scene might also 
produce some of fueling, prepo^^ adjourning to the 
garden. 

" Theresa !" said she, in a low tone of voice to her 
young friend, as they were about to follow their guests 
out of the drawing-room» ** I can read and enter into all 
your feelings, but remember these aje my friends and re- 
lations ;'' and she gently pressed her arm. 

At those last words, Theresa's face again grew crimson, 
and tears started into her eyes. " You have there," said 
she, " hit on the only consideration which could make me 
foT^ye such unkindness, which could prevent me from 
this instant looking myself up in my ovra room," and she 
made a step towards the ascending stairs. 

"Foolish girl!" said Miss Trevelyan, smiling and 
catching hold of her hand, " you allow that the conside- 
ration of the oflfenders being my friends has some weight 
with you — ^will not the idea of pleasing me induce you to 
go a step further ?" 

" It shauldy I am sure," replied Theresa ; and, without 
adding anddier word, she followed her friend towards the 
garden. 

When there, many a kind look of encouragement did 
Miss Trevelyan cast upmi her young protegee, and at 
last with pleasure observed her so far to x)vercome her 
angry feelings as again to make advances of civility to- 
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wards Lady Augusta. But it would not tlo-^'Augtfirta 
was not now to be propitiated, and, Theresa's iove for her 
dear Tr^Vy being unequal at last any longer to contend 
with her pride, she gave the matter up, and becoming as 
cold and distant as her aristocratic visiter, so dead a si- 
lence ensued, that it seemed as if the whole party were 
solely occupied in watching foi*^ the sound of the bell 
which would announce the return of the much wished-for 
carriage, and thus puj an 'Cad to so disagreeable a visit. 

Many inhabitants of villas hear London will probably 
enter into Miss Trevelyan*s feelmgs during this last hour 
of her relation's visit, although they may never have been 
placed in precisely the same situation as that which made 
it «o particularly disagreeable to her. For, of all species 
of social intercourse, that which takes place between in- 
dividuals of the gay world of London arid th^r friends in 
its vicinity, is, perhaps, the mqst unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing. The reason is obvious ; leading totally dif- 
ferent lives, engrossed by different interests, they have 
none of that commdrage de societe, which carries on con- 
versation with tolerable ease between those who live in 
the s£tfne set, even without their possessing any peculiar 
congeniality of mind. And if it nnist be confessed that 
it is difficult (at least among English people,) to dispose 
of a couple of hours of social companionship without the 
mortifying help of cardls, games, or music ; what resource 
is there for a species of intercourse from which such oc- 
<;upations are necessarily banished — -where there is fto 
rallying point, no neutral ground, on which these sat- 
disant friends, can meet and parley ? The details of the 
garden, the farm, or the village, cannot interest those who 
are engrossed by the more exciting pleasiUres of the me- 
tropolis] still less, perhaps, can the denizen of the coun- 
try enter into those worldly pursuits which, contemplated 
from that degree of distance, equally precluding being 
drawn into their vortex and blinded to their fnvoUty, 
must astonish, even revolt those whose hours follow each 
other in the ordinary quiet duties and occupations of 
home; while their London friends, on their part, are 
naturally provoked by a degree of. indifference to the af- 
fairs of the world, wluch they may impute to narrowness 
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of miody or an; a^^tation of supeiior wisdom and sanc- 
tity. Thua a meetiqg, from which both parties probity 
anticipated much pleasure, necessarily endsandisappdnt- 
ment and ennui. The charms c^tli^ firesh verdure and 
of the perfumed air, the extraordinary beauty c^the foli- 
age, (which extraordinary beauty, by the way, is notic- 
ed every successive year as a fre^h mirade in nature:) 
are soon discussed*; and afler a walk round the small 
parterre, and collecting a nosegay f<Hrmed of the owner's 
choicest plants, which is piobably laid aside and forgot- 
^n long before the visit is over, Uttle more remains to be 
said or done, not half enough, at least, to fill up the two 
necessary hours to be passed while the horses are rested 
and fed, and the servants made tipsy at the next ale- 
house. Even lundieon, that great restorative to mind 
and body on such occasions, rails to occupy the hoped- 
for portion of time, till at length the London visiter, no 
longer able to ^idure the eadlesEOiess of the last half-hour, 
looks at her watch, thinks it must have stopped, that 
there must have been some mistake about the carriage, 
and, beg^ng leave to ring the bell, in a tone d* impati- 
ence orders it to come round directly. Thus the friends 
part with, perhaps, still greater mutual satisfaction than 
they originally met; and, equally exhausted by the vain 
attempt at being agreeable, the one soon falb asleep in 
her carriage, and the other over h^ book on the sofa. 

There can be no doubt that Theresa saw Lord Laun- 
ceston's carriage drive away with as much delight as was 
ever experience by any unfortunate owner of a villa 
when thus dismissing a London friend, and certainly with 
much more satisfaction than Mrs. Hopkins could have 
conceived it possible for any one to feel on the departure 
from her door of a carriage, which could boast of an 
earl's coronet on the panels. 

" Thank Heaven they are gone I" exclaimed Theresa, 
as with restored vivacity she lightly sprung up-stairs ; 
" and I trust it will be many a day before we are again 
so favoured by such right Tunumrahle visiters; at all 
ev^its it will be many a day before I shall fcwrget their 
unkindness.*' 

3» 
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" Theresa," said Miss Trevelyan, looking her gravely 
in the face, " are such sentiments right, do you think T 

" I don't know whether they are right or wrong, but 
surely they are natural I" 

" And it is for that very reascai that we should be sus- 
picious of them," said Mss Trevelyan. *' Do you re- 
member what we this very morning read ?" 

" Oh, yes ! I remember quite well," repUed Theresa, 
with quickness; " but surely such gmve rules have little 
to do with morning visits and visiters, and Ido not see 
why I am bound to be civil to those, who are not only 
not civil to me, but positively unkind." 

"Because," said Miss Trevelyan, "we are to return 
good for evil." 

Theresa did not again reply, and, after a moment's 
pause, goihg up to her friend with an altered look and 
manner, " Ah, Treevy ! ft is not every one who can be 
like you, even if they try — which, perhaps, I do not ; but 
at all events may I not at least say that I hope Lord 
Launceston and his daughter will not again soon come 
to make us quarrd, and to make you look grave at me P' 
And so saying putting her arms^ round Miss Trevelyan's 
neck, she looked in her fece with such a winning smile, 
that her disarmed monitor could not find it in her heart 
to chide one set lovely, so fascinating. 



CHAPTER III. 

Oh r but, madam, that is the very reason that it was be- 
lieved at once ; for she has always been so very cautious and 
reserved, that every body was sure^^ere was some reason for 
it at the bottom. School for Scandai, 

As summer advanced. Miss Trevelyan became nerv- 
ously anxious for news of her homebound brother. The 
post was now a daily object of intense interest ; prepara- 
tions were already made in the house for his reception, 
and Theresa's imagination was busily at work picturing 
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to herself ihat guardian who was to supply to h^ the 
place of a father. 

One day, after a long walk with her usual companions, 
the maid and the Httle dog, she on returning home saw a 
hack chaise at the door, and fat John waddling hack- 
wards and fon^ards with luggage. She hurried on, to 
inquire who was arrived 1 

" Who ! why the Colcmel, to be sure," said John grin- 
ning from ear to ear. 

"The Colonel!" repeated Theresa': "do you mean 
Coionel Trevelyan, my guanMan ?" 

"Ay, Miss, the guardsman as you calls him;" for 
John (fid not hear very distinctly. Theresa's heart began 
to beat with awe and anxiety. "And has Miss Trevel- 
yan seen him ?" she inquired. 

*^Seen him ! why. Lord bless you, ^e has been in sudi 
a taking, crying, and isobbingy for all the world as if she 
was sorry he was come back; but she is pacified now, 
and they are tc^ther on the settee in the parlour, talking 
about everything.^' 

Theresa entered the house, and stepping softly past the 
door of the drawing-room, bounded up the stairs to her 
own apartment, where she anxiously watched and listen- 
ed, expecting every minute to be sent for ; but a full hour 
passed and no summons came. Theresa did not like 
neglect any better than her neighbours ; and at last, grow- 
ing mortified at being so totally (Msregarded, she deter- 
TBoined on inquiring whether Miss Trevelyan had been 
aArmed of her return home. She therefore opened her 
dftor in order to go in search of John, but the sound of 
footsteeps oa the stairs made her instantly stop, as she 
had by this time worked herself up into such a state of 
nervous agitation at the prospect of the much longed-for, 
yet dreaded, meeting with her guardian, diat she was ter- 
rified at the idea of falling in with him unawares. 

.The footsteps 'i|dvanced— ^nd Miss Trevelyan appear- 
lei ** Oh ! there you are," said she to Theresa, " I was 
CfiBiUlg in search of you, for Frederick is anxious to be 
UBKle acquainted^with his adopted daughter." 

Theresa ftsw up to her friend, giving her a kind kiss 
of congratulation on her brother's safe return. Miss 
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Trevel3raii's oheek was still wet with teari, her whole 
frame still shcx^ with emotion. '* We had almost for- 
gotten'you,'' said she, smiling, as she drew Theresa's arm 
within her's. " We have had so much to say to eadi 
other, so many painfiil subjects to revert to ; but that is 
all over now, aisd I trust nothing but eoaifort and happi- 
ness is in ^re for us alL" And again Miss Trevelyan 
pressed.Theresa's hand, as if wii^ungto identify- her with 
the pleasurable filings of the moment. 

Tliey had by this time reached the door of the draw- 
ing-room, when Theresa invqluntartty fell back. ** This 
is very awful," said she, drawing a long breath and 
shrinking behind her friend. Cd<»ielTrevei^ui had walk- 
ed tows^ds the door to greet his ward, and was ^miliarly 
approaching her, when on seeing Theresa, be also stopped 
short. In the hurry and agitation of the meeting between 
the brother and sister, a^er a sq)arati(m xyf so many 
years, Theresa had, as Miss Trevelyan confessed, been 
scarcely thought of or mentioned, and in conse<)uence of 
Colonel Howard always designating her as " the dhild^^ 
Col(Hiel Trevelyan had, like^ his sister, (previoudly to 
their first interview at Miss Birch's,) pictured to himself 
a raw, uncouth school-girl* Stard^ at now beholding 
so very different an obj^t, his hand, which had be^ pro- 
tectingly extended towards his adopted dai^ht^, fell <^ 
beholding her, and he unconsdously drew back with fed- 
ings of awe and admiral3<»i. Theresa, cm her part, was 
certainly not less surprised than her guardian, when, in- 
stead of a middle-aged person, like her father, whom she 
had expected to see, the rapid glance which she now took 
of the object before her, showed her a tall handsome mili- 
tary-looking man, apqpar^atly not much past thirty. 

<' On his bold visage, midde age 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage; 
Yet had not quenched the ppen truth, 
And fiery vehemenee of youth." 

For a minute both the guardian and ward stood im- 
moveable, as if equally at a loss hbw to accost each 
other, till Miss Trevelyan, with a playfulness of manner 
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unusual to her, took her brother's hand, and placing 
Theresa's in it, 

** Why, how shy and frightened you both look;" said 
she. "I see I must act as master of the ceremonies, 
and go through the regular forms of introduction, in 
order that you may b^in your acquaintance.*' 

Theresa's hand was kindly pr^i^ by Colonel Tre- 
velyan, but she drew it hastily away without even look- 
ing in his face, and continued during the jemainder of 
that day unusually taciturn, appeikring wholly occupied 
with her own thoughts, or her work, from which her 
eyes were scarcely ever withdrawn ; while Colonel Tre- 
velyan, on his part, taking advantage of their intent 
application, allowed his to wander in admiration over her 
beautifully carved features, the exquisite contour of her 
head, and the graceful long white throat, which sup- 
ported it. 

On leaving the drawing-room at bed time. Miss Tre- 
velyan followed Theresa to her own apartment, her kind 
heart prompting her to more than usual tenderness to- 
wards her young friend, in order to convince her that 
this new interest could not supersede that which had now 
for above a twelvemonth sweetened her existence; for, 
having observed Theresa's^ unusual abstraction, she feared 
she might have been visited by some such fedings. 

"Well, Theresa*" said she, "I hope you and my 
brother will soon become good friends, and that you wilt 
not continue to find him so awful as he appears to be at 
first sight." 

Theresa smiled. "I must own I do feel afraid of 
him," skid she; "and somehow, I am not so happy as 
when we were alone." 

"Surely," replied Miss Trevelyan, "Frederick is not 
so very forbidding; his reception of l^ adopted daughter 
was most kind, and his expressicais with regard to her, 
are, I assfure you, not less so." 

" Oh! yes," said Theresa, tears starting into her eyes 
— ^*' but he is so unlike my father ; so diflferent from what 
I had expected — ^perhaps— in short — I am not'Cltoiilgil in 
awe of him ; for how can I feci the sort of deference 
which is, i suppose, due to a guardian, for one so young 
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and so good-looking? But," continued she, afler a mo- 
ment's pause, " I <£ire say that in a day or two we shall 
be very good friends, and at all events, whatever eflfeot 
Colonel Trevdyan's presence may have upon me, I 
rejoice at the happiness he has brought to my dear 
Treevy," and so saying, tenderly embracing her bene- 
hctreasy she took leave of her for the night. 

When the trio met at breakfast next <kiy, much of the 
awkwavdness of the preceding evening appeared to have 
already vanished. Miss Trevelyan was unusually cheer- 
ful, and their new inmate so very agreeable, that The- 
resa, in spite of herself, resumed iier usu^ spirits, be- 
coming insensibly at her ease with her guardian. -And 
if he had before admired her downcast, blushing shyness, 
still more was his attention rivetted by the fascinati(Mi of 
her dark eyes^ which seemed by their sparkling intelli- 
gence to illuminate every object on which they rested. , 

But while each succeeding day now appeared but to 
increase Colcmel Trevelyan's admiration for his ward, 
and her evident satisfacticm in his soci^y, his manner 
towards her beccune gradually more distant and embar- 
rassed, as if he had caught the infectbn of that awe 
which she was now rapidly exchanging for friendly fami- 
liarity. Colonel Tjrevelyan, like his sister, was naturally 
of a grave, retiring disposition, and the delate h^th 
from wluch he at present suffered, in consequence of a 
severe wound received while serving in India, had added 
a peculiar air of languor to his person and. manners. 
But the keen gknce of his commanding eye, and the 
determined expression of his close-abut lips, showed there 
was no lack of energy in his character; while his con- 
versatioB, although particidarly easy and unpretending, 
proved him to possess & highly cultivated mind. 

About a yjC^ek afler his arrival at Richmond, Colonel 
Trevdyan, who had been entrusted by his late friend 
Howard 'with a small packet for a certain Sir Henry 
Williams, set out in search of the latter, in order to deli- 
ver wp his charge, as he found that he resided at no great 
distance in the village of Twickenham. Trevelyan soon 
reached the designated house, and introducing himself as 
Colonel Howard's fHend, m^ with a most kind reception 
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both fifom Sir Henry and Lady Williams, with whom he 
soon found himself cm an easy footing of intimacy, for 
Sir Henry was one of those frank, open-hearted bdngs 
with whom it was impossible for the most formal not to - 
relax, even without such an additional recommendation 
as being a friend's j&iend. 

During the visit, Trevelyan was more thaoof once on 
the point of naming Theresa, but as Sir He^ry never 
even alluded to her, and to his surprise appeared as if 
ignorant even of her existence, he did not Kke to bring 
her forward until she could herself propitiate him in her 
fevour by her peculiarly attractive appearance, for Tre- 
velyan had l^med from his sister how strongly Lord 
Launceston had expressed himself with regard to the 
poor deserted orphcm, even taking Miss Trevelyan to task 
fi)r befriending her, and he thought it not impossible that 
others might view her in the same obnoxious light. 

When Trevel3ran rose to depart, Sir Henry, shaking 
him heartily by the hand nsaid, " Whete are you to be 
found, my dear sir, that I may do myself the pleasure of 
calling upon youT' 

" With my sister at Richmond," said he, " where I 
hope to see you ; and 1 am i^ure," he added, tunung to 
Lady Williams, "Miss Trevelyan will be delighted to 
make your ladyship's acquaintance." 

Both Lady Williams and her husband looked embar- 
rassed — ^they made no direct reply — ^but rather hastening 
than opposing Trevelyan's departure. Sir Henry accom- 
panied him out of the room, saying, " Oh ! yes, yes, / 
shall certainly come and pay my respects to you very 
soon, and I am sure I shall have every reason to be grate- 
ful to our poor friend Howafd for having procured me 
the pleasure of your acquaintance." 

A few days after this the promised visit was paid, and 
Sir Henry, on giving his name, was immediately ushered 
into the drawing-room by old John, too happy of an 
opportunity of showing off his long uncalled-for accom- 
plishments as groom of the chambers. Theresa was 
alone in the apartment at the time, practising a new 
song, and although John had in due form named both 
her and her visiter on ushering him in, yet, her back 
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being turned towards the door, she heajrd and saw no- 
thing until Sir Henry had been a minute or two in the 
room and actually stood before her. She instantly started 
from her seat, a beautiful blush, illumined her face, and 
making him a graceful curtsy she vanished out of the 
room. 

The old soldier who, notwithstanding, a he^d whitened 
with years and service^ had still a -quick iye for beauty, 
was so struck with this lovely apparition, that, even after 
Trevelyan had joined him, he was still haunted by it; 
and, ^s soon as the first salutations were over, he begaif 
with, " I fear I have put jour yoimg lady to flight, for I 
suppose the person whom I found in the room was — " 
and he stopped short, as if at a loss how to designate her. 

"Miss Howard," said Trevelyan, and he felt his colour, 
though he hardly knew why, mount in his face on naming 
her. 

" Oh ! that's what you call her, rejoined Sir Henry- 
"I have heard of her bifore; 'faith, she is a beautiful 
girl, and sings like a nightingale, for as she did not hear 
me come in, I ventured to stand a minute or two listening 
to her." Then, after ,a mowjjBnfis pause and seeming 
reflection, whik eviden^y pursuing the train of his own 
thoughts, Sii' llenry added, "Lady WilUams and I shall 
be too happy, at all times, to see ijou at our house ; but, 
as for Miss Trevelyan, you fnust be >aware,"l^ — and he 
again stopped, apparently^not very well knowing how to 

r Sir Hewry," said Trevel- 
lere njight have been some 
^ the ladies, as to which 
aware, I assure you, of my 
[iners, the circumstances of 

her early life- Slaving naturally led he^ to shun rather 

than seek society." 

" Oh, yesj^I kiiow all that, and it is very proper — very 

proper," said Sir flenry, interrupting him. " No one 

can, I am sure, but commend- Miss TVevelyan's conduct 

in that respect." 

"Why, indeed, I do not," said Trevelyan, again 

smiling at Sir Henry's quick manner of settling the busi- 
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' on the eootrary, I cannot help lamenting both cm 
Miss Howard's account and my sister's, that she should 
have taken so unfortunate-^" 

" Ay, ay, that she should have taken the girl to live 
with her; there I quite agree with yon; and, surely, my 
dear sur, betwe^i friends, was it not rather strange and 
ill-judgCKl in Miss Trevelyan to bring her forward?" 

" Indeed, "Bir Henry," said Trarelyan, not a litjlfe 
astonished at this remark, ^ I must again beg leave to 
differ from you, for, I must confess^ f cannot see my 
^sister's conduct in that light-; my notions on such matters 
may be di^rent from those of many, and of course it 
was not what Inward ever could have asked himadf, nor *' 
should I, perhaps, ever have proposed such a thing to my 
sister, although I knowiier to be one of the kindest of 
beings." 

" It was carrying h^ kindness^ as you call it, rather 
farj*^ said Sir Henry, again eagei^y interrupting him; 
** and, if I had been you, I ilever would have allowed 
Miss Trevelyan to ha've had any thing to do with the girl 
ostensibly: calliQg her Howard, too, marks the thing so 
much : why, on the whol^ I am not sure whether it would 
not have been better to have giv«n her the name of Tre- 
velyan, and let the world suppose she was your daughter ; 
though, to be sure," added Sir Hienry laughing, " you 
would have been rather a young papa." 

"And it would, surely^ ha^ 
stretch of friendship," replied T 
own reputation to-screen my fi 
perhaps, quite enter into your i 
. subjects^ and I must say,"* 4ie 
world in general does, not cons 
ard's situation as reflecting ti 

those who may be called upon 

seems- you do." 

Sir Henry smiling, said, " Well, well, we wont discuss 
the matter, for. it is certainly one of too delicate a nature 
even for a friend's interference, and I am sure you will 
believe I did not mean any way to hurt your feelings." 
V. ^^ pause ensued, both parties seeming a little discon- 
jiii^ed ; at last Sir Henry, whose mind still ran upon the 
:^^OL. I 4 
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' beautiful vision he had seen on fii^ entepng the room, 
said, ^ AGss Howard is not at all like her poc»r father." 

** No," said Trevelyan, " I bdieve it is her mother 
whom she resembles." 

'' I aai no judge,^Teplied Sir Henry,' with some astonish- 
ment in lus manner. '' I have not yet had the pleasure 
of seeing her." 

**YetP' repeated Trevelyan, **'why her mother has 
been dead these many years ; died, I bdieve, very soon 
after her birth." ■ ^ 

Sir Henry stared. " The circumstances of that part ' 
of our friend Howard's hfe," ccHitinued Trevelyan, 
^< seemed to6 painful for hkn to dwell upon, and when on 
his death-bed he bequeathed his daughter to my care, all 
he told me of her story was, that her mother was an ItaMan 
of good family, not even divulging Iter Mame." 

" Miss Howard's mother an Italian !" repeated Sir 
Henry, with the bewHdered look of (»ie awaking out of a 
dream. "Are you quite sure?'' 

" Certainly I am," said Trevelyan, equally astonished 
at this question ; <* there could have been no reason why 
Howard should deceive me oii that point, and particuiurly 
at such a moment. 

^ Henry stared at him for a minute, and then burst 
into immoderate laughter. Trevelyan positivdy thought 
his new friend must have been seized with a fit of mad- 
ness, nor had he for some time any better opinion of his 
sanity, when, by the broken expressions which escaped 
from him, it appeared that he had supposed Miss Trevel- 
yan to be the mother of a girl whose father she had never 
even set eyes on. 

An ec2airct««emen^ now soon took place, and, however 
disposed to anger at the abominable story thus propagated 
to his lister's disadvantage, there was something; so par- 
ticularly ridiculous to Trevelyan in the whole amiir, when 
he considered it^ impossibility in every way, that he could 
not help himself joining in his companion's laugh ; but 
when the merriment occasioned by this well-concocted 
tale of scandal had subsided, and Trevelyan's naturally 
angry feelings at the insult ofiered to his sister returned, 
even then, he hardly knew on whom he could y&ai hk 
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kuiignation, auk was v^y evident that the wfade story 
was the &bncati(»] of her next-door female neighbours 
and their card-playing coterie; and that there was there- 
fore no one from whom he could wdl demand satisfactioir. 

It was in consequenqe agreed upoo^tweem^ the friends, 
that the less noise made about the matter the better, as 
there was no doubt diat the absurd accusatitMi and the 
prejudice which it ha^naturally excited again^ Miss Tre- 
velyan, would dKe away now Aat Sir'Henry w«i empow- 
ered to contradict the falsehood, but that as a first step 
towards its destruction,' Lady Williams should imme- 
diately call upon Miss Trevelyan. Trevdyan thought it 
best to say nothing about this footish affidr to his ^ter, 
hat merely to inform her of Lady Williams's intended vi- 
sit, and of his wish that she should meet her advances of 
dvility with evefigr ra^^tk of good- will on her part ; for. 
Sir Henry having been a particular friend of Cdopel 
Howard's, he and Lady WiUiams might in ccmsequence 
3prove most desirable acquaintances for Theresa. 

The very tieart day the promised visit was made, and 
Miss Trevelyan's nattsral goodness of heart gave to her 
reception of her new visiter? that degree of courtesy, 
which, owing to long habits of seclusion and her great 
dii^ike to presenting herself before strangers, her man- 
ners generally wanted. Theresa's eyes sparkled with 
Satisfaction when receiving marks of kindness from her 
father's friend; and as Trevelyanivatcted those speak- 
ing ^yes, and witnessed Sir Henry and Lady Williams's 
very evid^it admiration of his young charge, he felt his 
heart overflow with such universal 4ove wad good-will, 
that he almost wondered from iftdiat»*cause such a sudd^i 
^ndness for all his fellow-creatures could have proceeded. 
For still, self^bcdved by their relative situation of guar- 
chan and ward, he did not seek for tke explanation of his 
philanthropy in that passion whidi warms the heart to 
all aiound. 

It so happened that Lady Williams "was acquainted 
with the Honourable Mrs. Hopkins, (that next door in- 
faalMtant<^ Paragon Row, whose ears and -eyes were so 
disagreeably c(mtaminated by their proximity,) and, on 
leavii^ Miss Trevelyan, she purposely called upon her. 
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Ob eBtefingy Lady Williams fomid a conclave «tl»g on 
the business of her visit to the proscribed tenant of No. 1 ; 
lor, her carriage baying been seen to some time waiting 
at her door, the alarm hiad soon s|>read in the neighbour* 
}iood, and Mrs. Hqpkins's drawing-room was in opf^e- 
qnence filled with morning visiters, who from the veranda 
had been activdy emplo^ durii^ the last half ho^r 
watching with intense curiosity the fri^adly intercourse 
and shc^iag ci handS; whidi had been gcnng on in the 
adjoinibg garden. 

Lady Williams's imezpected announcement produced 
an instantaneous 83ence---all located at her wkh the hor^ 
ror with wlucli they might have bebeM one issuing from 
a pest-house— and when on cdknioti being made to her 
visit to^Miss TrevelyaB9 she proclaimed the nnstake of 
the whole n^hbourhood with regard to her character^ 
declaring her spotless ftone -and virgin purky to be beyond 
the shadow c^dcnbt, and moreover affirmed that the sii^ 
posed parents of the poor Theresa were total strang^nsto 
each oth^, the disappointment and constenuGtion were 
general. Miss Trevelyan's affitmting rejection of all ad» 
vances of civility had marked her out as an object of di^-^ 
like and anunadversiop ; and her being cleared from die 
charge of frailty, therefore, far from restoring her to the 
favour of her neighbours, only added to their ill-vrill by 
proving to them its injustioe; they therefore never rested 
until Uiey had fixed upon another cause for aocasi^km^ 
and consequently with one accord they fell bac^ upon the 
second clause in thdr indictment against her, nam^y, that 
of Methodism, and from this time directed aU their attadcs 
against saints and hypocrites. 

But when this wise and charitable deckration of war 
against Miss Trevelyan was agreed upcm by her neigh- 
bours, they had not, with all their ifigilanoe, discovered 
that the tidl, handsome, military-kK^dng person, who had 
that morning been seen in the garden below the house, 
was not only her brother, hs^ likdy to become a fixed 
resident at Richmond. When this fact was ascertained 
past all doubt, by Betty, Mrs. HofAins's maid, great were 
the lamentations which followed. How peculiarly vexa- 
tious that all this should have hf^[^pened! and in a n^h- 
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bourhood, too» wkere handsixne sin^ tnen and next heirs 
but one to a pieerage wete not only not plenty, but had 
sexually, frcxn their scarcity, become m&tB drcAms of the 
iiqa^i»^on with all the desolate s^nsters of the place. 

To poor Mrs. I^kins Colonel Treirelyan's useless vi- 
cinity was peculiarly tantalizing, as the daily saght of him 
constantly reminded her of her deprivati<ta ; anSi she was 
made fully semnble of her extr^ne ill luck, when, a few 
days-afler his arrival, i^ gave an entertedmnent to her 
Richmond inends. A full fortnight had been employed 
in the composition of the party and collecting her beaux ; 
and yet, notwkhstcuiding all her labours, the show of 
g^itlemen-on the appointed day consisted of the cuvite, 
who, hojvever, was a capital whist->player, the apothecary, 
and a gouty old admirai. hi vidn, while attempting to 
•arrange her gueets at dinner, did she call upon th^ three 
gentlemen to divide her nine ladies ; the thii^ was not to 
be accomplished by any rule of arithmetic !• and poor Mrs. 
Hopkins's imagination again wandered wistfully to the 
other mde of the croel partition- wall, which separated her 
parlour firom that oi her next n^hbour^s. 

Nor was her r^pret at the lUMenoe of the handsome 
Cei<Mid diminished, when, in disj^Dsing of her company in 
the evening,. she waa obliged to surround the loo-table 
with an unbroken row of caps and petticoats, and whaa, 
ailer c^»np^ling her tribe of young ladies each in their 
turn to play a wahz, to which no one listened, and no one 
eauld danoe, for lack of partners, she at last saw them re- 
duced to the melancholy resource of contending for a nee- 
dle-boc^ at a pool of commerce ; that endless variety of an- 
nuals and keepsakes not having yet appeared in the world, 
which have since proved such a blessing to givers of, and 
attendants at, country tea-parties. 

The longest ev^ndng, as well as day, wiH have an end, 
and this one ended like all its predecessors ; but it did not 
leave the Smourable Mrs. Hopkins in the roost compla- 
cent of humours, and in consequence, the Trevelyan fa- 
mily became, as usual in such cases, the object of attack. 
** I presume Colonel Trevekran intends to be as fine and 
exclusive as his sister ?" said she to her two remaining 
visiters, who were wj^ting f<» the return of the fly to take 
4* 
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th^n home. ^''The/ccmidelQeiid, however, it seems, to 
be acquainted isiththeWiUiamses, at Twickenham, thcci^ 
I don't know if Ap or ^Dk€& \bey are to be selected for that 
honour. Lady Wiliiams was vastly consequential &})gidBt 
her new fri^ops the other morning, and se^fied to fan^ 
it'Was to make a prodigious difference to ««, Miss IVevef- 
yan turning out to be an hcHoest w^nan — ^I am vary glad 
iR)r her sake ishe is so; but really as to calHns upon her 
again in consequ^ice, which was evidently the drift of 
Lady Williams's visit to me — 4kai I certainly shall not 
do ; poor decur Mr. Hopkins, (Lord Ladbropk's first cou- 
sin, you know,) used to say it was the dilty of all persoDS 
to ttcnsider wW was due to themselves, and I thii^ I 
paid Miss Trevelyan efficient compliment by leaving my 
name with her when she firsflcanrie here ; for it is not on 
every body I 4o call,** and I really cannot<lemean mysdf 
so far as agfun to make advances to her, because, foi> 
' sooth ! it now suits her ccudvenience to be acquainted in 
the neighbourhodi ; for, of course, all thb stir is because 
they want that girl to be asked about^ and because she is 
afraid her brother will find it dull, as well he may-^but 
I can't help that. If pider dear Mr. Hopkins was afive, 
perhaps I might have prevailed, upcm bun to call upon 
Colonel Trev^yan^ notwithstanding all that has passed ; 
but as i{ is, he must just take his chiuEice." 

^' Certainly i (said her friend. Miss i^rown,) and it is 
really perfectly ridicidous the fi:^ and bother, these Tre- 
velyans are always making among us, as if they were 
of such excessive consequ^M^; ami afier all, who are 
they?" 

" Ay, who are they 1" repeated Mis. H(mkins,asRiile 
of satisfaction brightening up a brow on v^ck care had 
evidently sat during the last six hours. 

And with that comforting^rdiection on their neighbour's 
insignificance, the friends parted — ^Mrs. Hopkins retimg 
' to her widowed couch to dream of side-fifoli^, single gen^ 
tlemen, trumps, and tea-cups. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Oh then 's ihe hour for those who loTe* 
' S^weet, like thee aad me ; 
When all 's so calm helow, aboTe, 

laHeaTen and o'er the sea : 
, l|^en maidens sing sweet barcarolles 
. Akd Echo sings again, 
So sweet that allwiui ears and souls 

Should^ love and listen then. 



MOORR 



Whils all this was f&a^ng at Mrs. Hopkins's, the 
party, next doer, in blisstiil ignorance of their unpopiila- 
rity^ were enjoying « degree of hap|»ness seldom perma- 
nattt in this world. Miss Trevel3ran, no Icxnger left to her 
melancholy reflections, but surrounded by the innocent 
interests of life, seamed to have entered cm a new exist- 
ence, and was in consequ^ce positively cheerful. Her 
brother, on his part, dreamed away the hours in that al- 
most unearthly state of felicity, occasioned by the first 
gleam of a violent passion on the soul; when b^re we 
acknowledge it to ourselves no questions are asked as to 
a posaiUe return, no views are taken into a doubtful fu- 
ture, and there is no wish but to enjoy the present intoxi- 
cating faapjHness which it imparts. Colonel Trevelyan 
had oft^DL tyef(»e admired beauty — ^he had often experi- 
enced those passing interests wluch amuse t^ first youth 
of every man, but none of those fancies of the imagination 
had proved themselves to be more than fancies, and he 
was not therefore aware of his present danger, until en- 
tangledheyond all power of extricating himself. ,.He still 
called It^resa his ward^ Trnfriend^t daughter^ and, pre- 
suming upon that apologetical con 
gave way to the stnHig interest witi 
him; while Theresa, on her part, 
wish, no object in life, but to please 
It seenoied a gratification to her on 
Colonel Trevelyan's adme and appi 
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have done that of her father, expressing in the warmest 
terms her deep sense of her obligations to him. And Mis 
heart at times thrilled wiidi pleasure at such proofs of her 
confiding afi^tion,- although at others he could have al- , 
most wished her less open, less at her ease, and hardly 
knew how to meet the artless familiarity of her manner. 

Happiness was peculiarly smted to the displayx)f The- 
resa's character ; for, uninfluenced as she was by any 
sense of duty, and solely governed by the feelings of the 
moment, this total want of directing principle might, un- 
der less favourable circumstances, have betrayed itself. 
But, as Trevelyan now saw her, her mind appeared in 
p^ect harmony witli her lovely person ; all was soft, 
smiling, pure, aiid bright; her tamper was tried by no un- 
kindness ; she was exposed to ho mortifying neglect ; each 
succeeding day was prosperous as the last, ^'and stiU 
ii^ore blessed," and her only task in life seemed to be freely 
to enjoy the -happiness bestowed upon her, and to love 
those who promc^ it. 
^ The addition of Colonel Trevelyan to their party ne- 
cessarily, in various ways, changed his sister's mode of 
life, and thereby added to Theresa's enjoyments, as he 
promoted many an amusem^it which had hitherto been 
entirely out of the question. Instead of being reduced to 
^he dull companionship of Humphries for air and exer- 
cise, she now took long walks and rides with her guar- 
dian. When she went out to sketch, he was her constant 
companion. When a wet day confined them to the 
house, he read to her by the hour, while she finished her 
drawings, o» he accon^)anied her when she required a 
second in her songs. 

And all this Miss Trevelyan, in the unsuspecting inno- 
cence of her heart, herself encouraged, fearing thai her 
brother might And his present life dull, and that she 
should in consequence lose the society of one who added 
so much not only to her own enjoyment, but to that of 
the being to whom she was daily becoming more attach- 
ed. Had dullness been the worst evil to which Trevel- 
yan was then 'exposed, it would have been well, but all 
these domestic habits of life were peculiarly dangerous to 
a person of his disposition, when his only companions 
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weie a mo^ mdulg^Ql and ofiea i^istracted eld^ly sister* 
and a lovely gurl <^ seventeen : for what goH of inter- 
oouise can be so ensoianng as that into which we are 
drawn by a*^fe of such totsd retiieiapnt,,that one object 
akme necessarily fUls i;^ the exktencef * What species 
of intimacy is so irreinstible as that £>rmed over a piano- 
forte and mui^c-bodu; when the songs tc^ether sung 
embody feelings to which the tongue in propria perstmOi 
dares not give utterance^ and the music serves as an ex- 
cuse for &e familiar interchange c^ kx^s and words 
which otherwise wcHild not have been ventured upcm 1 If 
our companions possess the acknowledged power of 
throwing a charm over the i^apipate objects by which 
W€l are surrounded, in the same manner do outward ad- 
ventitious circumstances assist the &iscinati<Mi to which, 
when young and ardent, we are but too well inclined to 
give way. 

And no locale^ perhaps, was ever better calculated for 
the encouragement of such romantic feelings, than that in 
winch Treyjelyan and Theresa w^re now thrown toge- 
ther* The glowing summer's evening, when the mea- 
dows and gardens were peq)led with loitering groups of 
pedestrians, and the river covered with gaily-freighted 
boats; the occasional sounds of music mingling with the 
splash of the waterman's oar, and lulling the soul into a 
delieious dream, united to form a scene bearing in itself a 
character of sentiment, and producing that sunshine of 
the mind which seems for the moment to light up our 
ezist^ice with an unearthly glow. 

Trevelyan's imagination thus powerfully worked upon, 
he willingly 3rielded to the strong fascination of one, 
whose character and person, undisguised by any of those 
artift^ decorations necessary in Sie world, appeared in 
«iich loyely unison with all around* 

On ilNbh evmngs as those here described, the little 
wherry was regularly seen waiting for the happy trio at 
the gate jof Miss Trevelyan's jgird^a, and they wandered 
thus for hours on the lovely Thames, till, the boats hav- 
ing one by one disappeared, and the busy hum d men 
dM away, all aroumi was stilled into the most luxurious 
solence ; tb^n Theresa's voke, accompanied by her gukar. 
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was heard to swell cm the sofl evenmg ai^, and ad Tie* 
velyan^ leanii^ on his oar, ga^ed cnq the lovely tivmg 
picture hefore him, he recklessly gave way to the enchant- 
ment of the mom^t* 

On a delightfhl afternoon uff^he mcnth of July 1600, 
the same aquatic show which had a 3rear before made so 
melancholy an impression upon Miss Trevelyan's nund, 
came gliding down the stream, cdouring the scenery 
with its brilhant flags and streamers. Theresa, who had 
from the garden spied its approach; flew to inform her 
two companions, and to ^itreat they might follow it ; a 
boat was in consequence immediately sent for, and they 
were soon in pursuit of the gay flotilla. 

The scene could not fail to recsdl to one, whose mind 
was so prcme to reflection as Miss Trevelyan's, the fed- 
ings with which she had last bdield it frOTn her then 
lonely dwelling, when it had so powerfully struck her as 
a representation of her own life; and, as her pious heart 
swelled with gratitu<k on comparing the melanch<^y of 
her former sofitary existence with her present happiness, 
tears stole softly down her dieek, and she sat lost in 
thought, scarcely heeding her companions, or noticed by 
them: for Theresa was entirely engrossed by the gay 
spectade before her, urging Treveljran to use every exer- 
tion to overtake the little fleet, while he was as int^itly 
watching her cmimated countenance and sparkling ejesy 
as she endeavoured to quick^i every stroke of his oar by 
her encouragem^it. At last they overtook the barges, 
and, carried on almost insensibly by the stream, they ac- 
companied the crowd of boats fkr down the river, until 
discovering the lateness of the hour, Miss Trevdyan 
warned them to think of their return. 

The sun had now long set, the breeze which had be- 
fore cooled the air had died away, and when they at last 
turned towards home, the tide, then>«trong against them, 
made their progress so slow and so laborious, that, be- 
fore long, Trevelyan, exhausted by his exertions, was 
obliged to shove the boat towards the shore, and, securing 
it with his oars, to lean upo^ them for rest. 

" I am afraid you are quite Icnocked up,|' said Theresa, 
"and I wish I could help you; but I suspect my whole 
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str^igth would do little against such a stieam : I will in- 
stead sing tf> you your fevourite song of 4he Evening 
Bdls, for you have really earned a reward, and I fear 
you have still at least two miles to pull." 

Every sound 'was ^Mshed; the world seemed left ^^ to 
darkness and to them;" and the music, the voice, the 
words, the scene, were all in delicious harmony — 

'* Those evening bells, those evening bells. 
How many a tale their mosic tells, 
Of youth and hope, and that sweet time. 
When first I heard their soothing chime !" 

Theresa was still singing this stanza, wh^, on a sud- 
den, the regular splash of oars broke the stillness of all 
around, and soon, through the twilight, there appeared 
one of those long funny-club whemes, wqjl known to all - 
who live oh the banks of the Thames, and which, man- 
ned by ten or twelve amateur-watermen, seemed like a 
spear to cut through the water. TTie party came swiftly 
and gaily on, all talking and laughing, while their many 
oars striking the water at the same moment overcame 
every other sound. 

Theresa, totally unheeding them, and engrossed by her 
music, continued to sing. On a Sudden, one of the row- 
ers called out, "Stop! — hush !^-music ! — ^by Heavens 
'tis woman's voice, most exquisitely sweet !" 

** Oh, nonsense," answered another. " It is only 
some common ballad-singer; come, pull on, for we shall 
he too late for the Opera." , 

" Hang the Opera," replied the first speaker. " No 
other music can equal that which I now hear ; for Hea- 
ven's sake, hush !" 

Again there was a dead silence, all resting on their 
oars. Theresa, through the soimds of her own voice and 
the guitar, had heard out little of tilis conversation, and 
continued her serenade wandering from one air to ano- 
ther; but Trevelyan, not choosing that any one else 
should enjoy that which had been intended for himself 
aloneVand in.consequent jealous displeasure at the intru- 
ding attention of the amateur-boatmen, again slipped his 
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oars into the water, and, pushing from the shore, pro- 
ceeded homewards. ^ - 

An animated conversation was immediately c(»nm^3»<- 
ed in an under-tone ttQi^l^g the Funn;^lub boatmen, and 
Trevelyan,not half pleased wUh th^ occurrence, although 
he did not exactly know wlw*, redpul^led his iq)eed to get 
frt)m them,Hbut before long Uie ssune full plash was heard 
not fer distant, and to his vexation he perceived that the 
boat had altered its course and was following them. 

Theresa now observed that they were^-pursued, and, 
amused as any girl mi^t have been /it the circumstance. 
Said, exultingly to Miss Trevelyan : " Well, at last we 
have fallen in with people of taste; it is the first time I 
have had this coinpliment paid to my music." Then, 
encouraged by- the increasing darkness, she, before Miss 
Trevelyan had replied, or, indeed, knew very well to 
what she alludbd, swept her hand over the strings of the 
guitar, and began a wild Neapolitan Barcarola. 

Roused at length from her reverie. Miss Trevelyan 
looked towards the pursuing boat, and, being now fully 
aware of what was passing, she was not less discomposed 
than her l^rother, on finding that they were at so late an 
hour the object of attraction to a party of young men who 
were at the moment evidently much elevated in spirits. 
She therefore gently laid her hand^^ c«i Theresa's, and 
bade her desist. 

" Why ! what is the matter?" exclaimed Theresa. 

"Nothing," replied Miss Trevelyan in a low vmce. 
" Only we need not any longer entice those gentlemen 
out of their way." * 

" Oh ! that is their afliur," said Theresa, gaily, " if 
tiiey think my music worth the trouble, I am sure they 
are very welcome to it ; and she carelessly struck some 
nc^es on her instrument. 

Miss Trevelyan again took hold ^f her hand. " Real- 
ly, Treevy," said Theresa, in a tone of expostulation, " I 
do not see what harm thfy do us ; and surely I can be 
doing none either, by merely serenading them, when 
they seem so fond of music, ami when, from tho dark- 
ness it is impossible they can ascertain who is singing, 
for I may s^, like Juliet to Romeo, 
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* Thou knoweflt the mask ef night is on mj /ace. 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek.* '.* 

During this little alterca^on between his two compa- 
nions, Trevelyan, who grew every moment more and 
more discoqfiposod, foigetting his fatigue, redoubled his 
speed, fighting against-the stream with an energy which 
love, or, perhaps, more properly, jeedousy, could at that 
moment alone have given him; but ^the faster he went, 
the faster the boat, like a phantom, flew after him, ajid 
did not give up ^ chase, until they had pit^sed the 
bridge, and were wiUiin filly yardls a£ th& landing-place. 

Another altercation then apparently took plac^ be' 
twe^ the boat's crew. As they all talked at once, 
Trevelyan could not make out the particular point then 
in debate ; but the words " nonsense !'* — ^" what a strange 
fency !" and the name of Z»e*Zte, often repeated, caught 
his ear; and when at last this ^ubbub ceased, the boat, 
to his infinite satisfaction, was again turned towards Lon- 
don, andsoon after disappeared. 

But as it lefl them he saw, through the deepening twi- 
light, a tall, white figure standing above the rest, and a 
handkerchief waved, as if in farewell. Theresa, who 
had been excessively Qmused by this little adventure, 
seemed rather surprised that hqr guardian was not equal- 
ly so ; and, for the first time, was half inclined to con- 
sider him as unjust and severe for condemning, as he 
did, the conduct of the ipusical waterman as impertinent, 
and the point was pretty warmly argued between them 
ftn leaving the boat. 

Theresa, who was not much used to contradiction 
from any one, «nd still less from Trevelyan, immediately 
on rejoining his sister in the house, applied to her as um- 
pire. " Surely, Treevy," said she, " you will not be so 
severe as my guardian, .and condemn thes« poor gentle-, 
men, merely for hJlVing gone a few yards out of their 
course to listen to music.'' 

" If they were gentlemen,"" said Miss Trevelyan, " I 
do Quidemn them, as they must have seen Frederick did 
not uke theit pursuit ; if they w^pr^ merely London shop- 
keepers, which I suspect, then one can't expect them to 

Vol. L 5 
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know better, as they would (Hrobablyimstake their hnper- 
tinence for gallantry." 

" Oh, I am mre they were genflem^y'* said Theresa 
eagerly ; shopkeepers would never liave had so much • 
taste : at all events I hope, whoever they are, they will 
not be punished for their impertinence by being too >late 
for the Opera, and even you, I am sure, would not be so 
cruel as to wish that," adkled she, smiling ar<5hly in her 
guardian's face. He made no reply, and there the mat- * 
ter ended. 

Early next morning Trevelyan was obliged to go to 
London on business, not of his own, but of Colonel 
Howard's, or, rather of Theresa's ; for, owing ta the ill- 
ness of his confid«itial solicitor, he had never yet been 
able to look into his friend's affidrs. He found, on exa- 
mining his papersy that he bequeathed to his only child, 
TTieresa Howard, fifteen thousand poun(&, in (^ort, 
nearly every thing he possessed, a sum far exceedii^ 
Treveljran's expectations for her.. In the codicil to his 
will, dated a week before his death, Colonel Howard 
directed that his daughter shoCdd not marry until she 
was eighteen, when she was to be considered of age with 
regard to her property, but that even then, she was to 
form no matrimonial alliance without the full consent 
and approbation of her guardian, Colonel Frederick Tre- 
velyan. 

Trevelyan started when those words met his eyes, and 
he read the sent^ice several times over, although hardly 
forming a clear idea to himself why this injunction sg 
particul$u:j^^ indeed so paiiifuUy, attracted his attention ; 
but jso J^i^ leaving a disagreeable though vague im- 
pte^on^^ti his mind, which he was unable to shake off; 
6w ibis spirits or his temper, or whatever it was that had 
beeli affected by these details of law, did not improve on 
finding that, from some legal forms and difficulties which 
he had not anticipated, it became absolutely necessary 
that he should remain for some days longer in town. 
The bright smiles with which Theresa welcomed him, on 
his return home, fully made up to him, however, fw all 
his previous vexation. 

" We have been qmte in a fuss about you," said she, 
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as she kindly went up to him> ** and we have been so 
dull, for Treevy would not let me go on with our book, 
as she said it would not be fair upon you ; and really 
the evenings ai^peured so very long, that even I was 
ready to go to bed. Oh! but I must tell you," she added, 
laughing, "I have charmed another boatman! for we 
went yesterday evening->-«s you know we had promised 
to do, by water to Twickemham, to fetdi Sir Henry and 
Lady Williams, who insisted tm having some music; 
and soon after I began to sing, a boat with a gentleman 
and a most beautiful Newfoundland dog appeared, a&Sir 
Henry said in chase, following us the whde time, and I 
9xaquiie sure this admirer of my singing was a gentle" 
matiy whatever our friends of the F^ony-chib wherry 
were : so I really begin to think that t*he. inhabitants of 
Richmond are not quite so dull a set aft I had imagined." 

This newly discovered musical turn among the young 
gentlemen of the neighborhood did not appear to be mat- 
ter of so much rejoicing to Trevelyan as to his ward ; 
but, ashamed of his jealous wish to monopolize Theresa's 
talent to himself, and at all ev^ts ashconed that she 
should discover it, he turned the matter off as a good 
joke, and no more was then said upon the subject. 

But, from that time, scarcely an evening did. he and 
his two companions take their usual lounge on the river, 
but the little skiff wkh the handsome young man and the 
large Newfoundland dog appeared: and yet, although 
their boat was evidently the object of attraction, the un- 
known waterman so contrived to cross the stream to and 
fro, atone moment darting off in a totally opposite direc- 
tion, at another, as if by mere accident or awkwardness, 
crossing their track, and entangling hi& oars with their's, 
that it became equally impossible to elude or to resent 
his attendance. 

All this time no notice was taken either by Theresa 
or her guardian of this new aquatic knight-errant, per- 
haps in consequence of their former little quarrel on the 
subject ; but before long the latter began to fancy he 
coidd^tect a conscious blush on his ward's face when- 
ever he joined them, as if she was aware of being the ob- 
ject which attracted hun, and that her eyes wandered 
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anxiously around on those erenings when he did not ap' 
pear. Trevdyan often longed to put a stop to her sing- 
ing; but, without more positive reascms than he could 
allege, he felt that such a prohibition 'would seem most 
arbitrary and capricious, wh^ he had hitherto himself 
been the first to encourage her music as so delightful an 
addition to their evening excursions ; but he caused en- 
tirely to apply for his favourite scHigs; he never, as for- 
merly, entreated to have them again and again repeated ; ■ 
often discovered that it w^as cold or threatened rain, when 
scarcely a cloud was to be seen in the sky, and heartily 
rejoiced when the shortened days and consequent chan^ 
of weather necessarily terminated their customary, and 
once so delightfii|||iquatic expediti(»is» 



CHAPTER V- 



Let no one say that there is needl 

Of time for love to grow ; 
Ah no ! the love that kills indeedy 

Despatches at a blow. First Love. 

Thus passed the summer, and with it seemed to dis- 
appear the unknown waterman and his dog. Towards 
the end of autumn. Lord Launceston, who since his ne- 
pheiK^V^retum from India, had made, great advances of 
civility towards hipi, wrote to propose that he and Miss 
Trevelyan should come and pay him a visit in Cornwall, 
where he promised thfey should meet with that cordial re- 
ception both from himself and his daughter, which their 
near relaticmship gave them a right to expect, and the 
Colonel, in addition, would find most excellent shooting, 
as few could boast of such capital moors and such an 
abundance of game as himself. 

To this letter of Lord Launceston's was subjomed a 
pretty pink note from Lady Augusta to her cousin, con- 
taining the like pressing invitaticm; but Theresa was not 
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named by either the &ther or daughter. The matter 
was of course fully discussed between Colonel Trevelyan 
and his sister. The latter was particularly anxious that 
these firiendly advances on the part of their relatives 
should be met by equal cordiality on theirs ; but still, 
with regard to hersdf, feeling quite unequal to the exer- 
tion of a visit to Trevelyan Castle, and Theresa not be- 
ing included in the invitation, she at last decided on 
making her excuses, alleging as her leaaoDa recent indis- 
position, and not liking to be long absent from home on 
account of her young charge. . 

'* But,** added she, " really Frederick you should go, 
and, indeed, I think a little variety of society and occu- 
pation will be good both for your mind and body, for I 
must confess the life you lead here mu^ibe dull enough.'^ 
Trevelyan could not help smiling at his supposed dull- 
ness ; he in theory quite agreed with his sister with re- 
gard to the propriety of showing all willingnesss to meet 
their uncle's advandes of kindness, apd £us putting an 
end to the unfortunate estrangement which had so long 
existed between them ; but, in practice, he in truth felt no 
greater inclination to visit his relations and the partridges 
Uian Miss Trevelyan ; however, as he hardly acknow- 
lis true reasons for objecting to the 
from Richmond, he could not urge 
still less name them to his uncle as an 
Lg his friendly oflers; therefore, after 
nuch discussion on the subject, he was 
eluctantly, to express his thanks to his 
idiness to obey his kind summons in 
t«i days. 

It is to be feared that, when writing this necessary 
Msehood, many a murmur trembled on his lips at being 
thus obliged to forego the society of one whose power 
over his heart was every day encreasing, for that of rela- 
tions towards whom he did not feel particularly attracted, 
and that he heartily wished all the poor hares and phea- 
sants had been safely lodged in lus satanic majesty's 
larder instead of being held out as irresistible temptations 
to Trevelyan Castle during the shooting season. 

Previously to his departure from Richmond, Trevelyan 
6* 
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found it necessary again to pass a day in town with Colo* 
nel Howard's lawyers for the final arrangement of hiar 
daughter's aflidrs. He had as yet never mentioned the 
^hject to her, hut, the legal part of the business beii^ 
now concluded, he determined on informing Theresa erf" 
her father's liberal settlements in her behalf, and of the 
degree of authority which, by the wishes of that fath^, 
he, as his represenlative, was to claim over her actions* 
Accordingly, finding himself alone with her the morning 
after his return to Richmond, he, with a beating heart, 
gave his ward a detailed account of her worldly pros- 
pects. 

Even whqi listenirg to th< 
scarcely sensible rf the fbll exi 
cence towards hel^being little 
worldly possessions ; but the ] 
prompted such generosity was 
one gified with such Uveliness 
but eloquent tears expressed th 
such proofs of affection in her 

Trevelyan theh continued, 
your father's relations are not fa 
you, for diat you know alieac 
his property chiefly in your fa\ 
ed to ^oft&a their flings : duri 
of course been brought an conti 
nephew, Bnd we had several co: 

but I am sorry to say the result has been a convicticmon 
my part that we must hope for no change of sentiment 
either in him or his family. But, thaiS: Heaven ! you 
are independent of their kindness in one-way, and, I trust, 
the permanent home which I am empowered by my as- 
ter to offer you under her roof will in some measure com- 
pensate for the want of generosity in your more natural 
connexions.'* 

Trevelyan paused — ^gazing in compassion on his agi- 
tated auditor, for, during this part of his discourse, 
Theresa's colour had varied from white to crimson, and 
she had bit her lips, as if to restrain the tears of ^founded 
pride, which forced themselves into her eyes. But, not- 
withatonding all her efforts, the larg^ drops followed each 
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Other down her cheeks, as she sat inunoveable, listening 
to his narrative, and evidently too much overpowered by 
various contending feelings to venture to speaJc. 

" I have cHie thing more to say," ccmtinucd Trevelyan, 

with much emotion ; •* by your father's will, you are to 

be considered of age upon attaining your eighteenth year, 

which you will do, I find, next April, that is to say, you 

are then to be mistress of your fortui«|, but not even then 

entir^y released from my authority with r^ard to your 

actions, for- — ^ and he drew a long breath in order to 

secure the power of reaching the end of his sentence — 

ry without my full consent." 

)ugh her tears, looked up into her 

olding out her hand to him, *' I 

1 will not find me inclined to be 

r wishes on that or any^other 

rame trembled with emotion — 
I his secret from the very bottom 
is gift of her hand, which Theresa 
f to make him, caused his every 
^fusion of hope and deiight, and, 
i was about, tenderly pressing that 
is, " O Theresa!" said he, " I fear 
ard with me to be obliged to give 
It delegated right over your desti- 
i&dear hand to one, who ean never, 
so much as myself." ,.^f_ • 

"■B ^ ^ ** ^"^' ^"^ blushing aj[ki^bar» 
rassed; her coKsion seemed to recall him to ii^ senses. 
'^ Do not i^ak to me," he continued in a hurd^ manner : 
"I ask, I wish for po answer — only to be allowed to think 
it possible-— that, perhaps— at some future time you may 
— at all events, forgive me if, for a moment^ I have so far 
forgotten tnjwelf as to have said — what I should not — 
what is nonsense— forget it all — and still look upbn me 
as your guardian — ^your brother— your &ther even — in 
short, letineMieto you whatever will inspire you with 
most oonfidld&e$ Hiost entire trust — and again forgive me." 
"Forgive youl" said Theresa, with an innocent art- 
lessness of look and manner quite peculiar to herself; '^ i 
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am sure It is I who have to ask forgiveness of you, for 
not being half deserving of your and dear Treevy's good- 
ness, for sitting here like a statue, without even attempt- 
ing one word of thanks for kindness such as no poor out- 
cast ever yet met with. But I really cannot — it is all 
too much for words — ^I can only hope my a^iduct may 
prove my gratitude," — and again seizing her guardian's 
hand, sl^ Sid h^ agitated face in the bc^k c^the couch, 
upon which they Wjere together seated* Was it wrong, 
• if Trevelyan th^ ventured to draw her towards him, and 
to kiss tba hand still clasped in his I 

Whether right or wrong, however, so it was-r-and 
Theresa a{^)e^ned to have that entire reliance in her 
guardian, to loye him with such a ccoifiding sisterly affec- 
tion, that these expressions of tenderness on his part 
neither surprised nor offended her. Perhaps, on reflec- 
tion, Tievelyan would have been better pleased, had she 
appeared starred or even angry; but still he was too su- 
premely happy at the moment to think of aught beyond , 
it; and never did a guardian and ward part better friends, 
after a discussion w their reciprocfd rights and obliga- 
tions. 
^ Wh^i they opxt met ager this conversation, Theresa 
slightly blushed, as her eyes encountered Trevelyan's, 
but, that first moment of awkwardness once over, it 
seemed as if what had passed between them had produced 
no; Esther effect upon her than, that of increasing, if possi- 
ble, her feelings of gratitude and affection towards her 
guardian and Miss Trevelyan, from whose lips she re- 
ceived the confirmation of those kind offers previously 
made in her name. 

There r^tnained but one more day for Trevelyan to 
pass at Richmond before he was to set out for Cornwall, 
and, not wishing to lose any of Theresa's society, when 
on the eve of b^ng entirely deprive of it, he proposed 
to her to walk with him to Twickenham, wiiither he was 
going to take leave of Sir Henry Williams. Theresa, 
delighted at the proposal, flew to Miss Trevelyan to ob- 
tain her permission to acc^t it, who, seeing in the con- 
nexion between her two companions nothing more than 
that of guardian and ward, imhesitatingly gave her con- 
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8^t to the tit€'it4ite walk, and in consequence, Theresa 
and Trevelyan, accompanied by little C^car, set off on 
their expedition, each in their diflbrent way with high 
anticipations of pleasure. We will, however, venture to 
say that Trevelyan^s were the highest, as alone with 
Theresa, her arm linked within his, he felt his precious 
charge to be in a manner his own property. 

They had not proceeded far beyond the bridge, when, 
an enormous Newfoimdland d<^ rushing suddenly past 
them, knocked over poor little Oscar, and s^t him roll- 
ing in the dust. Although nature had given him a 
nutive person, and also no small share of that antif 
to bodily pain of which the great and little are eq 
sensible, yet Oscar had a mighty mind whenever tf 
sentment of injuries called forth its powers, and, no s( 
had he recovered his equilibrium than he flew in i 
tent rage on his unknown enemy, who with one touch of 
his gigantic paw pinned him to die ground, where he lay 
prostrate, yelling most piteously. Theresa, quick as 
lightning, dEU-ted forward to rescue the poor little animal, 
Trevelyan as quickly following her. At the sam^ mo- 
ment a horseman galloped up ; he leaped kom his saddle, 
and, seizing the d^ by the collar, in an iiSnt liberated 
the terrified prisoner. ^ 

Theresa, without even looking towards tfie deliverer, 
caught up Oscar in her arms, and was whdly occupied 
exai<uning his supposed wounds, while Trevelyan, satis- 
fied that he had received no material injury, turned good- 
humouredly towards the horseman to assure him no harm 
was done, and to express their thanks for his interfer- 
ence; but his feelings and countenance in an instant un- 
derwent a total change, for, to his infinite vexation, he 
immediately recognised in the person before him the un- 
known waterman who had, by his constant attendance, 
night afler night, so annoyed him all the summer on the 
river. ITie gentlemm both bowed, and the horseman 
apologised for the uncivil behaviour of his four-footed 
companion, rejoicing that the little dog had not suffered 
in the unequal combat. While speaking, his eyes were 
fixed on Theresa with evident lodts of admiration, and 
he seemed much disposed to prolong the parley, but Tre- 
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velyan, ^ho was of a totally di^rent mind, again hastily 
thanking him for his prompt assastanoe, coldly bowed, 
wishing him a good morning. This was a terrible broad 
hint, and the stranger did not attempt to conceal his veK^ 
ation at being thus abruptly dismissed ; but, as Trevelyan 
had then turned from bun, he seemed to think it impossi- 
ble to renew the conversation, and gathering up the reins 
of his horse's bridle, he was prepiaring to remount, when 
Theresa, who had ^urmg all this time been entirely oc- 
cu]»ed examining and caressing Oscar, satisfied at length 
♦i,«* T.^ ^ag qnhurt, happened to look up. Her eyes en^ 
red those of the stranger, and instantly recognis- 
) loaight of the little skHF, she blushed de^ly as she 
^ his salutation. • 

I whole of this transaction had occupied scarcdy 
inutes, but they had appeared as many hours to 
**v.Tv,*yan, who, hasdly drawing Theresa's arm within 
his, and again making an inclination of the head to the 
stranger, walked on with his charge* They continued 
some litUe time in silence, but soon the gallc^ing of the 
horse, and the barking of the large dog were again heard 
aM>roachin ak^a nd Theresa, suddenly disengaging herself 
from her g^Klian, caught up Oscar in her arms. On 
reaching thtf the rider checked his speed, and pointing 
to a string ^ich he. had fastened to his dog's neck, as- 
sured Theresa that her little feyourite was quite safe from 
further danger, as his antagonist was secui^. 

Theresa smiled, while Trevelyan, provoked at this re- 
newal of intercourse, again formally bowed to the strang- 
er, who, after another eager gaze at his lovely compan- 
ion, putting^sqpurs to his horse was soon out of sight. 

" I wonder who that can be!" said Theresa, after a 
silence of some moments ; '^perhaps we might have se^i 
his name on the dog's collar, for I saw a large brass plate 
upon it." 

" If you are so very anxious for information on the 
subject," said Trevelyan, dryly, " we can call the gentle- 
man back, and ask himsdf, for he can only be flattered 
by Miss Howard's interest.*' 

" Oht my curiosity does not quite amount to that," 
said 7heresa, somewhat pettishly; and they again walk- 
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• 

ed QD in silence, bc^h more occupied with this littte occui^ 
renoe than dther chose to coi^ess — ^Theresa hardly own- 
ing to herself the fact, that she f^t flattered by the strang- 
er's efQdefot wish to make her acquaintance, and Trevel- 
yan not liking to acknowledge that this very obvious de- 
sire on his part was displeasing to him. To quarrd with 
Theresa was, however, not what Trevelyan was used to, 
besides, he ^t he had been to blame in giving way to a 
d^ree of ill-humour, which she certainly haddcme noth- 
ing to deserve, and in his noble mind the sense of error 
could not long exist without promptmg its confession. 

Taking, therefore, courage at last to break the unusual 
silence, which had for so many minutes existed between 
them, "Theresa,^' said he, " you must think me horribly 
cross to-4ty — and in truth I am so— everybody, and 
every thing annoys me — ^however, my feeling so particu- 
lariy impleasant to myself is no excuse for my being so 
to others, and least of all to you," said he, fixing his eyes 
fondly up(Mi her, "so if I beg pardcMi, and promise to be- 
have better all the rest of this day, will you generously 
fcM^vemel" 

"Indeed," said she, laughing, "I am del%hted to dse 
my guardian can at times be even as naughty as his ward, 
and I suspect we are after €ill but quits — so let us be 
friends;" and as she spoke, she gently pressed the arm 
she had hold of. 

Trevelyan's eyes glistened with delight, as he gassed 
on her radiant countenance; and yet a feeling of disap- 
pomtment shot across his heart, at her naive expression 
of kindness, for, thought he — and he was rights — a young 
girl does not venture to press the arm of the man she 
loves, but it is thus a grateful sister speaks the afl^tion- 
ate feelings of her heart to a brother, in whom she im- 
plicitly ccmfides. He drew a deep sigh, and after a few 
moments' pause, continued: *'It is this expecfition to 
Cornwall which has, I believe, put me so out of sorts, as 
I do not care one farthing alxnit shooting, and I am very 
sure the society I shall And at Trevelyan Castle will not 
be half as agreeable to me as that which Ishall leave be- 
hind." 

" No?" said Theresa, smiling; " why you forget you 
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will have the all-perfect Right^Hcxiourable Lad3r Augusta 
Trevelyan, who never saya. or does a wrong thing, 
instead. of the thoughtless,, ignoble — — ." Theresa 
stopped short. ^' Instead of her who^e very faults are 
dearer tome than all my -cousin's perfection," replied 
Trevelyan, vrith vehemence. 

Luckily for him they at this moment reached Sir 
Henry Williams's residence, the door of which lie would 
probably have passed, had not Theresa check(ed his pro- 
gress, for the prospectof his approaching separation from 
her had so moved his heart,^that his thoughts and feelings 
were scarcely under control, and in another minute his 
secret would possibly have again escaped from him un- 
awares. Sir Henry and Lady Williams were at home^ 
and both joined in lamentations on hearing of the purport 
of Trevelyan^s visit. 

*' But we will take care of your ladies," said the good- 
humoured Baronet ; " you have only to appoint me your 
deputy, and I will look afler your ward during your 
absence, i promise you." Then, drawing Trevelyan 
aside, "Really! my dear Colonel," said he laughmg, 
" I think my friend Howard must have beegi quite doting, 
when he could think of appointing you guardian to hb 
daughter ! a pretty sort o£ guardian, feith !" and he looked 
cunningly into Trevelyan^s face, while he kindly patted 
him on the shoulder : " but make your mind easy, I pro- 
mise you no one shall carry her off while you are away." 

Trevelyan coloured to his ver}"^ forehead, and yet could 
not help feeling half gratified by Sir Henry's raillery. 
It seemed almost to give a reality to his wishes, to em- 
body his vague dreams of happiness. " Ay, ay, we will 
look afler your ladies," ccmtinued his friend, " and I do 
not think they could do better than come and eat a family 
dinner with us while you are absent; I am sure your 
sister would be all the better for being a little routed from 
home, and if she persists in shutting herself up in this 
manner, why we must expect all the old ladies of Rich- 
mond again to begin their gossiping," and Sir Henry 
laughed heartily at the recollection of the former tale of 
scandal invented against her. " And as for poor Miss 
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Howarf," he continued, " surely you do not wish to lock 
her up entirely?" 

** Quite the contrary," said Trevelyan ; ." I am parti- 
cularly anxious that she should nux in society, and make 
herself Sriends; and I assure you no mark of kindness 
you feel disposed to show my young ^charge will he 
thrown away upon her^" 

**Nor cm y<m either, my good frfend," rejoined Sir 
Henry, again looking facetiously at him; "am I not 
right, hey I I have, a sharp eye for such things— *hut 
che^ up," he added, perceiving/- his companicoi look a 
little grave, " feiint heart never won fair lady, and you 
know none but the brave deserve the fair ; so courage ! 
and now, since it seems you must goj" for he saw Tre- 
velyan about to depart, " Good bye-— take care of your- 
self ! and make haste back to your post for fear of acd- 
d«its while you are off guard." 

Theresa, Who had been engaged all this time in con- 
versation with Lady Williams, and who in consequence 
had heard none of Sir Henry's remarks, again took her 
guardian's arm in artless ignorance of the favour she 
was conferring upon him^ and meeting with no more 
knights-errant, or Newfoundland dogs, they and their 
friend Oscar reached home in safety. 

When Trevelyan that night closed the piano-forte, 
afler a delightful evening spent at Theresa's side listen- 
ing to her voice, he renewed his lamentations at his 
departure, "Oh! but again remember your cousin. 
Lady Augusta, will sing and play to you," said Theresa ; 
" for of course she has been taught to do every thing, 
and as you have the honour to be her near relation, and 
are consequently worthy of her notice, she will be pro- 
digiously civil to you. As for poor me," continued 
Teresa, the colour mounting to her cheeks, and tears 
starting into her eyes, "who am nobpdy and nothing 

. She was proceeding with her invectives, but Miss 
Trevelyan, playfully covering her mouth with her hand, 
stopped her, saying with a smile, " I can tell you what 
you are — a very saucy girl for laughing in this manner 
at my relations, and since Frederick has not the gal- 
VoL. L 6 
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lan^ to d^nd Augu«ta, I must I will allow i^he is a 
little cold in her manners at first, but I believe her to be. 
a vei^ sensible peracm and an excellent good daudbter^" 

".Oh! I dare say she is rery goodf^ replied Theresa, 
" and that is the v^y reason why she is so disagreeable? 
indeed, I never can understand why these is such a fuss 
made about people being good, when a^r all nobody 
thinks theoi a bit the pleasanter for being so, but the con- 
trary; and as £br ^sensie, that is only anotW^ word fyt 
dulness: in short, I know no one who contrives to be 
both good and pleasant but my d^r Treevy," and so 
saying,, throwing her arms roimd her friend's iieck, she 
gave her a hearty embrace. 

However little Theresa's levity might on reflection be 
approved of by Miss Trevelyan, she could not chide odb 
who always disarmed her by the most irresistiUe ex- 
pressions of aflfection ; and as for Trevelyan, whose par- 
tial eyes saw only the bright side of Theresa's character, 
every trait that showed her lieart made his own overflow 
with such rapture, that he would scarcely allow even of 
the shadow of blame, and again more veh^xiently than 
before murmured at oruel fate £mr s^rating him from 
one, whose society became daily more necessary to his 
happiness. 

'Thrice did John the following morning come puffing 
up stairs to inform Trevelyan that the c^ais^ was quite 
ready, for so much time elapsed after each notification, 
without its being followed by his master^s appearance, 
that clock-work punctual old John, judging by himself, 
and lam^Bting over the Colonel's premature dea&ess, 
thought he could not have heard him. At the third no- 
tice, which was in consequence made in a high-pitched 
tone, and close to Trevelyan's ear, he started up, and, 
afler taking leave at least a dozen times, he at last 
departed, waving farewells from the chaise windbw as 
long as he could still catch a glimpse of the object of all 
his hopes, and ev^i of the house which contained her. 

Theresa could not but regret th« loss of her guardian's 
society. She missed him in every occupation wad amuse- 
m^it. In him she had lost a champion in all her little 
disputes with Treevy, and a companion in her walks and 
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rideS) ao4 she wa$ again reduced to the dull chaperon^p 
of Hmnphxies. This sad blank occasioned, by his ab- 
sence she so touchingly d^lored in the cover oi one of 
Miss Trevelyan's letters to her brother, that, encouraged 
l^ his wishes, and interpreting her expression into some- 
thing far beycHid thedr real meaning, he fearlessly gave 
way to the most delighlful anticipations for die future, 
and did not atten^ to check those hopes which by in- 
dulgence were growing 4nto certainties. The unkiM>wn 
waterman was in consequence entirely dismissed from his 
thoughts, and the only drawback to -his preset felicity 
was the necessity of still enduring three more weeks of 
exile at Trevdyan Castle* 

About ten days afler Trevelyan's departure from Rich- 
mond, the proposed dinner at Sir Henry Williams's took 
place. This being the very first time Theresa had ever 
dined out, she naturally raised her anticipations of plea- 
sure high, and w^ot in that flurry of expectaticoi which 
the young ever feel on entering the world, until they have 
learned the^ sad truth that disappointment follows ih&ai 
even to a dinner-party. To Miss Trevelyan it was nearly 
as great an event as to her young compamcm ; but her 
feelings were^ necessarily of a less pleasurable nature, 
and, had she allowed le^to preponderate she would pro- 
bably never have acc^ted Lady Williams's invitatien ; 
but -her chast^ied mind viewed every circumstance of 
her life in the light of moral discipline, and, resolvibg for 
Theresa's sake to overcome the dislike to society, which 
the misfcMrtune of her person had occasi<H)ed, she made up 
her mind to the mortMcation of her own situation, and, 
turmng h^ whole attentioi^ to the indulgence of her 
young friend, abaiidoned evexi her toilette to her care, 
and s^ out on the expedition, determining to please by 
being herself pleased. 

Ota Uieir arrival at Sir Henry Williams's, they were 
shoiK^ into a rocusi where several perscms were collected, 
but where darkneta was alone " mdhle,^ for it was now 
the beginning of October, that time ctf year when there is 
still a stru^le between the seasons, and candles are de- 
ferred as long as possil^ as indicating too positively the 
approach of winter ; the apartment b^ng, th^^efere, only 
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lighted by the crimson cloud which reflected the sun^^ 
last ray, it was nearly impossible to distinguish the fea- 
tures of those assembled, particularly of the gentlemen, 
who stood at a little distance^ Introductkms of course 
took place, but the names of those presented, were as un- 
known to Miss Trevelyftn dnd Theresa €» their persons; 
among them, however, was one which immediately caught 
the ear of the latter, as she remembered to have heard it 
before, although she could not at once recollect when or 
where. It was^ Leslie, and it at last struck her that this 
was the Very name which had been so often repeated by 
the disputing watermen, on the evening x^ the gay regat- 
ta, winch evening had been rendered memorable to 
Theresa by her subsequent dispute with her guardian. 

Dinner was before long announced, and <Hie of the 
gentlemen offering Theresa his arm, she followed the rest 
of the company into the adjoining room, where chance 
placed her next but one to Lady Williams. The instant 
she got into the light curiosity led her eagerly to look at 
her companion, but the examination of his features afford- 
ed no further insight as to his identity, not having ever 
seen them before, and she tum^ towards her other neigh- 
bour expecting the same unsatisfectory result. But at 
the very first glance she actually started on her seat, and 
with difficulty repressed an exclamation c^ surprise, for 
she immediately recognised the knight of the little skifF— 
Oscar's deliverer ! ^ ■ r t 

She blushed even more deeply than at thdr first meeting 
in the high road, and deeper still from the consciousness 
that he must have observed her heightened colour, as she 
had found his eyes fixed upon her. The sight of Theresa's 
lovely face, now brought to light by the glare of lamps 
and candles, did not appear, however, to occasion equal 
surprise to her neighbour, although by the expression of 
his countenance, his satisfkction at having her placed next 
to him was very evident : he lost no time in claiming ac- 
qusdntance with her, immediately referring to their for- 
mer meeting on the high road, and (he adventure of the 
little dog, as introductory subjects to further intimacy. 

"Who can he be ?" thought Thefeii^ « so good-looking, 
with so distinguished an appearance, and apparently an 
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inhabUant of the place from our so frequently meeting 
him !" Her ears kept strict watch in order to catch her 
ii^hbour's name, and she did not remain long in sus- 
pense; for, Sir Henry haviiig soon afler occasion to at- 
tract die stranger^s attention, he addressed him as Lord 
Herbert Lesl^ At the name of Leslie she was again 
startled, and, following her first impulse, she turned hasti- 
ly towards him, but as quickly averted her -eyes, for to 
ber no small embarrassment they again met his. *' Lord 
Herbert Leslk !'' she repeated to herself: ^^can he possi- 
bly, by some odd chance, be the liOslie of the Funny-club 
wherry ? that amateur waterman, who had on the even- 
ing of the City barge show, pursued their boat so far out 
of his course, notwithstanding all the angry remonstrances 
of his companionsit and whose conduct on the occasion 
both Miss Trevelyan and her guardian had condemned 
so severdy, as unlike, that of a gentleman* ^^ They were, 
howeyer, wron^ in one thing," thought ThereJaa ;* " Lord 
Herbert Leslie is, at all ev^its, no shopkeeper," — nor 
could she think any one of his appearance could ever be 
wanting in good manners." She longed to know whether 
her ccmjectures relative to him were correct or not, and, 
notwithstanding her fri^d's condemnation of the music^* 
lovii^ boatman, she cpuld not help hoping— although she 
did not very well know why — ^that h^, the master of the 
Newfoundland d(^, and her present companion, might all 
prove to be the self-^ame person. 

The instant she had formed this wish, the image of 
her guardian crossed her mind ; a strange sensation of 
remorse shot through her heart, and she looked almost 
fearfidly towards Miss Trevelyan, as if dreading lest she 
nught nave read her Ihoi^hts. Theresa found her 
friend's eyes fo^ed upon h^, and the remark which 
she was about to address to liord Herbert, with a view of 
ascertaining whether he was the person she suspected 
him to be, died on her lips — ^but he was too agreeable 
and engrossing a con^panion to allow her mind long to 
dwell on her absent guardian, or indeed, on any subject 
not suggested by himself. For, perfectly conscious of his 
powers of captivation, and knowing well how to use 
them, he now collected them in fall force, anfJ directed 
6* 
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the whole battery against Theresa, who was ill-prepared 
to withstand such an attack. 

Few could resist the liveliness of Lord Herbert's wit ; 
and, although some might have condemned his conver- 
sation as uncharitable, still fewer perhaps could withstand 
certain looks and expressions, which, appearing to raise 
the favoured person addressed above all possibility of be- 
ing involved in the ridicule so freely bestowed on every^ 
one else, seemed at once to establiish a sort of freemason- 
ry between him and the object of his attention, upon the 
ground of a mutual discovery of superiority in thought 
and feeling. fis^flM , {w ^nrtK. 

The two hours spent ii the dining-tootn flew by. The- 
i^sa hardly knew how J and the look with virhich Lord 
Herbert took4eave of her, on Lady Williams's signal for 
departure, plainly told it would not be his fault if he was 
not soon again at her side. Theresa's spirits were so ex- 
traordinarily excited that she felt bewildered; and Oh 
their return to the library, instead of instantly joining her 
friend to impart to her the little observations to which so 
new a scene might naturally have given tise, she wan- 
dered, alone and pre-occupied^ round the s^artment, care- 
lessly turning over the publications and drawings scatter- 
ed about. Miss Trevelyan, surprised at her unusual ab^ 
straction, at last came up to her. 

" You aeem much occupied with that book before you," 
said she ; " what is it?" 

" Oh, nothing !" replied Theresa, instantly closing it, 
and with an evident desire that her studies might not be 
inquired into, replacing it vrith its companions on the 
table. The book in question was merely the first volume 
of Debrett's Peerage — a most innocent study certainly ; 
but being one which, notwithstanding its generally allow- 
ed interest, had never before excited any in Thwesa, she 
did not care to avow why it had now so suddenly attract- 
ed her attention, nor, indeed, could she, perhaps, have 
even explained to herself the precise reason why she had 
thus eagerly seized upon it. " You seepied to have a 
great deal of agreeable conversation at dinner," continued 
Miss Trevelyan ; " who were your companions ?" 

"Oh ! I don't know' ; that is to say, I believe one was 
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Lord Herbert^— 4he surname " Leslie," came lagging af- 
ter, as she was unwilling at once to let Miss Trevelyan 
suspect he might possibly be the condemned member of 
the Funny-club party. 

" Gh ! yes» I know it was Lord Iferbert Leslie who sat 
between you and Lady Williams ; but who was on your 
left hand ?»* 

" I really can't tell," replied Theresa, and she spoke 
true, for she had never noticed her other neighbour, and 
had at las^ totally forgotten his existence^ Just then Lord 
Herbert Altered : Miss Trevelyan was called away, and 
he was again fixed at Theresa's side. 

Various amusements — whist, biUiards, chess, ecart^ 
were proposed to him in succession by Sir Henry Wil- 
liams, but objected to them all, (Nrofessing Ae most entire 
ignorance of, and profound abhorrence for, all 'games, 
whether of chance or skill. 

"That's new, I think, my Lord," said Sir Henry, 
looking slyly at him. " I have heard that no one can 
beat you, dther at billiards or ecart^; and as for 
games of chance, you seem to me to understand them so 
well, that they become certainties in your hands, and it 
really is not fiur to come among us and carry off the stake 
in tWs manner, without allowing any one else even to 
try his luck." 

Lord Herbert did not seem willing to understand Sir 
Henry's remark; he made no comment upon it, and 
merely said, " Pray don't think about me, J am perfectly 
content without any amusement ; but if I were to say 
what I prefer to every thing else, I should name music." 

** I dare say Miss Howard is musical." 

** I know she is," he added, but in so low a voice, that 
Theresa alone could catch the words, and the crimson 
blush which instantly suffused her face betrayed that she 
bad' not cmly keard^ but underwood him! Again the 
Jaa%e of her gufurdian flashed across her mind, and she 
%(xild almost have fancied she felt his dark eyes fixed on 
her burning cheeks. 

" Why is Ais?" thought shlB; " why am I so torment- 
ed with the idea of Colonel Trevelyan's dissatisfaction, 
merely because I talk with Lord Herbert Leslie? why 
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w^ he from the very first sa evidently duq>leaaed with 
his attm^dance upon us 1— why did he j90 c^arefiiUy avoid 
making his acquaintance ? for certainly, on that day of 
Oscar's adventure with his dog, he was idmost rude to 
hinH-<30uld he be aware of any thihg to his disadvaiir- 
tage? and. yet how is that possible, when, from his rank 
aj^ situation in life, Lord Herbert must be so wejl known 
-^when too he is a welcmne gueirt at Sir U^iry Wil- 
liams^ and, besides, ^ g^tleman4ike^-*so agreeable 1 

All these self-ccmviiicihg arguments in favour of her 
new acquaintapee Theresa repeated over and over to her- 
self, but still she could not entirdy dismiss from her 
mind a feeling of doubt and anxiety, and a consciousness 
that, had her guardian been present^ he would not have 
been pleased at her sudden and great intimacy with the 
unknown waterman* 

Again and la^un Lord Herbert rene we4 his petition fer 
music, and Sir Henry, wbhine perhaps to put an end to 
the t^te4ut^te on the sofa, adcbd his entreaties, so that at 
last Theresa thought it be^ to comply, and repaired tp 
the pian(^c»rte. She found that Lord Herbert knew all 
her songs by heart — ^hunHpaed the airs — ^repeated the 
words* '^ There is one you have not, yet sung," said he, 
smiling i^gmficantly; ''die Neapolitai^ Barcarola" — diat 
was the song with which she had serepaded the party in 
the Funny-club wherry oa the evening of their little 
adventure with them cm the riv«r. 

She could now no longer doubt his being the perscm 
who had thus in various ways haunted them during the 
whole summer, and the conviction occasicmed much the 
same sort d* feeling at shyness, amoimting to shame, 
which is exp^rieno^ by one, who having, beneath the 
concealment of a mask, ventured cm liberties of speech 
which in propria persona would never have been hiu&ard- 
ed, is at length obliged, by throwing off the disguise, to 
betray the culprit. 

" What a delicious evening tkatyinm !" exclaimed Lord 
Herbert. " By heavens I shall never fcwrget the 20th of 
July, nor the eflfect of the scoinds which I that night first 
heard. 
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<« Twasnot the air^ 'twas not the woids 
But the deep magic in the chords^ 
And in the lips, that save each power / 
As music knew not ttTl that hour.' "/•'<: a t*^ ^ 

Theresa had begun the accompaniment of the Barca- 
rola, but found it quite impossible to attempt singing it, 
and continued in ^nce modulating on the instrument 
without even venturing to look at ber companion, whose 
eyes were fixed on her beautiful face, in evident satisfiw:- 
tion at the embarrassment which it betrayed. 

The announcement of Miss Trevelyan*s carriage soon 
relieved Theresa frcnn her awkward situation. Lord Her- 
bert most vehemently seconded Sir Henry and Lady Wil- 
liams's remonstrances against so early a departure; but 
Miss Trevelyan, little used to society, was so much fa- 
tigued, that she could not be prevailed upcm to remain 
any longer, and Lord Herbert was at last obliged to give 
up the attempt, and be content with securing to himself 
the privilege c^ escorting Theresa to the door. 

While, to prolong the time, he was turning her cloak 
in every possible direction but the right one. Sir Henry 
(as great an adept in such little nuet de guerre as him- 
self) hurrying back from depositing Miss Trevelyan in 
her carriage, met the loitering pair in the hall, and good- 
humouredly pushing aside Lord Herbert, " Come, come, 
my Lord," said he, ** I am master in this house, and 
therefi>re still claim prior right to the young ladies, as 
well a^ to the old ; so give up Miss Howard to me, for I 
have something to say to her," wid drawing Theresa's 
relinquished arm within his, "Ah! you naughty little 
flirt," he continued in a low voice, " if I had been aware 
of all this, I never should have allowed you to come here 
to-day. What account am I to give of you to the guar- 
^m, hey! I who have pledged myself for your good con- 
duct«8hall I tell him that ' wl^n the cat's away the mice do 
playr " Then chuckling in much enjoyment at the em- 
barrassment he had occasioned, and good-humouredly " 
shaking her by the hand, he added, " Come, I will this 
once keep your secret, if you will promise to behave bet- 
ter the next time you are let out of your cage." 
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Hieresa forcibly withdrew her hsmd, and, darting for- 
ward, sprang hastily into tlie carri^ige in ord^ to av<nd 
any further raillery^ "Well,^ well,^ said BSjr Henrys 
again laughing, ''I see you are peniteBt, so I will be 
mum ;^ and then, hoping neither of the ladies would be 
' the worse for the dissipation of the evening, he kindly 
gave them his blessing, wad returned into the house* . 

*^ What is this good joke betwen you and Sir H»iry V^ 
inquired Miss Tr^velyan, when they set <^ on their re> 
turn home. 

^' Oh ! nothing — nonsende," replied Theresa, not at idi 
inclined to enter into any ex|danation of that, wlyeh, un- 
d^ned as H might have seemed k> any one dse, she 
comprehenifed but too well* 

" May I guess what ^ Henry was sooldii^ you hr I** 
said Miss Trevelyan, taking Theresa's haiul ; ^^ ^ he not 
accuse a certain friend of mine of being toomuc^^^ros* 
sed by her neighbour at dinner f 

Theresa made no re[dy; and it was luckily too dai^ 
for the tales told by her blushing face to be observed* 

" I recoUebt now,*' continued Miss Trevelyan, ♦* that 
Lord I^b^ Leslie is the person whom we used to see all 
simimer rowing about on the riv^ ; he does not seem to have 
lost his taste for music, nor has that same friend ermine 
her's for admiration! Come, come, Theresa," said her friend, 
kindly retaining the band which was strolling to be re« 
leased from her's, ** don't be angry* I know quite well 
all that is very natural, and that I, who never wa»--never 
could be^^-an object of admiraticMi, can be no judge of its 
intoxicating effects ; but, perhaps, it will be as wdl UK^her 
time not to let any one person engross your attention S9 
^itirely. PeefA^ so easily obtain the <^racter of a flirt, 
and none are more ready to bestow the opprohious appd« 
laticm than those who entice us on to deserve it* I find 
Lord Herbert is a Scotchman, L^ Falkirk's son* Ha 
does not reside in this neighbourhood, and is going almost 
immediately to join his father in the ndrth." 

If the design of this speech was to repress certain vague 
flattering sensations in Theresa's Inreast, it had the desir« 
ed effect ; coid yet she could not help tbdnking her friend 
might possibly be as much mistaken with regard to Lord 
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IferlKort's object in his attenti(»is to her, as she had been 
when suspecting him of being a shopkeeper. She, how- 
et^er, kept these thoughts to heraelf, and there the matter 
ended; for Theresa had no desire to revive a subject, 
whicl^, for reasons best known to herself, she wo^ild have 
wbhed not to be discussed ; and, as she therefore never 
again named Lord Herbert, Miss Trevelyan attaching 
little importance to the afiair, did not allude to him either* 
' A couple of days after the dinner-party at Twicken- 
ham, as Theresa was taking her usual walk with Hum- 
phnes. Lord Herbert sudcfeiSy galloped up ; on recognis- 
ing hez^ he immediately leapt from lus horse, and walked 
by the side of the footpath, making many inquiries after 
horself. Miss Trevelyan, and the lit^e dog. ^t Theresa, 
who felt that this conversation should not, imder presettt 
circumstances, be prol<H)ged, ^ve him such laconic 
answers, and was evidently so much embarrassed by his 
attendance, that he at last took the hint,- and, r^pietting 
that he was not likeiy soon to see her again, being obli- 
ged to set oft* the foUowing day for Scotland, he remount- 
ing his horse and galloped ofiT, though not without casting 
many a lingering and expressive look behind^^ 

This rencontre was not mentioned to Miss Trevelyan, 
and, the circimistances of her own youth having be^i 
such as to preclude her from all experience on the sub- 
ject which now occupied Theresa, she had not a suspicion 
that the handsome agreeable stranger had left any im- 
pression whatever on her mind. She could not, indeed, 
avdd observing occasional fits of abstraction and appa- 
rent }«9il|cssness in her young compamon, but, jiever hav- 
ing pQSa^ ^ough the fiery ordeal herself, she attributed 
tl^m «»rely to the want of those recreatiwis and amuse- 
ments which had necessarily ceased upon her guardian's 
departure; and although Theresa, ni>twithstanding the 
change of weather, spent whole hour* lost in thought, 
gazing vacancy over the parapet- wall of their garden, on 
the now swollen, ruffled waters of the Thames, Miss 
Trevelyan took no alarm; nor ever noticed that she 
was ^mally singing the Neapolitan Barcarole, and con- 
stanfly studying the first volumetof Debrett's Peerage, 
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CHAPTER VL 

. Ah ! wherefore should my tongue alonQ be mote, - - 
When every look, and every motion tell — * 
So plainly tell — and will not be forbid 
That I adore thee ! ♦-->—* Basil. 

' The dreadful long month of banishment in Comwedl 
at length expired, and, by the begmnihg of NotemBef, 
Trevelyaii wns again the happiest of the happy at Theresa's 
side, verifying the truth x)f that French maxim'** Que 
Vnhsence qui affaihlit les petites passions nefait qu^dug- 
menter les grandesj*^ for he returned, if possible, more 
enamoured than before. Perhaps the contrast between 
her enthusiastfc interesting character, " for ever var3dng^ 
yet for ever gracetul," and the Lady Augusta's well-tu- 
tored proprieties, mcreased the power of captivation pos- 
sessed by the former. And when Theresa, conscious 
that she had {Something to conceal, received him with 
downcast looks and blushing cheeks, he, iir blissful igno- 
rance of the true cause of this timidity, read in her alter- 
ed manner the most flattering encouragement to his 
wishes, and feariessly gave way tor the intoxication which 
such hopes produced. 

Fortunately for Theresa, Sir Henry Williams, who 
would have been sure to betray her secret, was then ab- 
sent from Twickenham ; her guardian, therefore, remain- 
ing an perfect ignorahce of her meeting with Lord Her- 
bert at his house, never in any way alluded to him ; so 
that at length, feeling secure from detection, her fears 
gradually died away, and her usual spirits returned; and 
if her conscience at times reproached her for such un- 
grateful reserve towards one, to whom as y^t every feel- 
ing of her heart had been freely laid open, she met its 
accusations with the self-deceiving expostulation, " that 
really, after all, she had nothing to tell ; for how impart 
to aitother that which was as yet without reality or name 
to henself. Thus weeks flew on, Theresa meanwhile 
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coQtaiiiimg to all appearance*the same light-hearted heing 
she ever was ; and, if fits of rthoughtfuhiess occasionally 
stole over her, casting a shade of sentiment on her lovely 
countenance, Trevelyan, more and ^ more deceived, 
scMCely now allowed any possHnlity of doubt to check 
his hiqp^[Nne8s« Swiflly as the time passed in her society, 
^ill he. murmured at its ^uggishnc^ impatient to arrive 
at that blissful moment wh<^ There^'s attainment of the 
age of dghteen would rempve the aeki which a lugh sense 
of honour had placed upon his Ups. 

Ck)loneI Trevelyan's character w€is one , of those on 
which such a passion as that which Theresa had inspired 
makes the deepest impressicn, and he had also reached 
that period in a man's life wh^i such impressions are 
most indelible ; for ^' middle age,'' although it had tem- 
pered, had not yet quenched 

** The fiery vehemence of youth," 

and it required no peculiar acutenesB of observation to de- 
tect, ben^Oh a, remarkable repose of manner, 

" The will to do, the soul to dare. 
The sparkling glance sooa blown to fire, 
Of ardent love, or headlong ire.'* 

All the former passing fancies of his life now seemed to 
hiifn like mere child's play, having but amused his imagi- 
nation without ever really touching his heart, and in con- 
sequence, even amid the active outies of a military life, 
he had ever felt a blank, a want of object in his existence ; 
but since he had known Theresa, all was changed, and 
the world wore to him a totally different aspect. If his 
mind turned to his profession, Theresa would then rise 
to his imagination as a bright beacon enticing him on to 
fame and glory ! How valueless did the best-earned hon- 
ours now appear, unless shared by some beloved object !. 
What would they not be if shared by Theresa ? And 
when, in his less heroic moments, his fancy turned to a 
quiet happy home, there again Theresa was the foremost, 
the only prominent object, in the captivating picture, 
Vou L T 
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Trevelyan was so entirely occupied by those thoughts and 
feelings, that he at last dould no longer conceal them from 
his sisier« She at first actually startled at his confession, 
for the possibility even of such sentiments on his part had 
never crossed her unsuspecting mind; and, scarcely 
aware of the pain she was inflicting, she in cruel sober 
sense laid before him all her objections to whi^t she call- 
ed his strange infatuation. 

" Why, my dear Frederick," said she,' " Theresa is, I 
believe, nearly twenty years younger than yourself, and 
in disposition so totally different ! so wild, so thoughtless ! 
I allow that she possesses^ marvellous powers of captiva- 
tion, for her very fauks tend to increaseihe interest Which 
she inspires, but still she is such a mere child, led away 
by every whim, that surely, if you reflect upon it, you 
cannot think that she could suit you as a wife, although 
she may amuse you as a playthil]^." > 

Trevelyan had anticipated surprise, but did not at all 
like the tone in which his sister now took up the business, 
still less to be reminded of these defects in the object of 
his adoration; nor was he willing to allow that the dis- 
proportion of age between them was any objection, for 
he maintained that it was generally allowed that ten years* 
seniority only brought a man on a par with his vidfe, and, 
in the case at present under consideration, a very few more 
years were to be added. " In short," continued he rather 
impatiently ; " all I want to consult you about is with re- 
gard to Theresa herself, whether you think it would even 
be possible that she could — that she should — " 

" That she should fall in love with you, you mean, 
dear Fred. ;" intem^rted Miss Trevelyan, kindly smiling 
upon him. " Why, really with regard to that, I cannot 
venture to give an opinion; it is very evident that she is 
most happy in your society, but then her preferring it to 
mine is not wonderful, and she has, you know, no other." 

Miss Trevelyan suddenly stopped, for, the recollection 
of Lord Herbert Leslie flashing across her mind, she was 
on the point of inferming Trevelyan of the meeting be- 
tween him and his ward at Sir Henry Williams's, and of 
the very, evident satisfaction with which she had received 
his attentions ; but, on second thoughts, she deemed that 
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it would be hardly Mr to mention that, which> in fact, 
had been merely surmise on her part, and which appeared 
9X all events to have been but a passing whim of the 
momenU . ^ 

Miss Trevelyan little knew that such strict silence as 
that maintained by Theresa 6n the subject is one df the 
most deadly symptoms of the disease called love, and 
that the more the patient endeavours to conceal her ma- 
lady the more alarming is the case; she, therefore, being 
herself deceived, helped to mislead her brother the more, 
and as, leaning on his shoulder, she looked with sisterly 
pride and afl^tion on his handsome countenance, after a 
momenfs pause she continued: "You know, Freddy, I 
am an old maid--nev6r was in love, never could have 
had a lover; my judgment on such matters is, therefore, 
perhaps not much to be trusted, moreover, it is impossible 
to guess at the taste of others. But still I must say, I 
think any one might prefer — in short, might fall in love 
with, you ; for that, I am aware, is the point now in ques- 
tion; and though I could perhaps detect among these 
black locks of yours one or two hajrs bl«u:hed by the 
sun of India, yet as love, we are told, is blind, he would 
not detect them so easily Jis a prying old sister: so that 
really, notwithstanding all the objections I have just been 
makmg, I do think if you were willing to take Theresa 
for better and for worse, she, at least, would have no 
cause to complain of the baigain." 

On the whole, this result of his consultation with his 
dster was satisfactory to Trevelyan, and, having now 
once broken the ice, he c(Mistantly, when alone with her, 
reverted to the subject nearest to Ws heart, till at length 
they talked themselves into the belief that what they both 
so ardently wished was not only possible but even pro- 
bable. For Miss Trevelyan, who doated on Theresa, 
although she was not, like her brother, blinded to her 
faults, welcomed with such pleasure the hope of seeing 
her young charge safe in his care, and her wild spirit 
properly guided by his superior sense and judgment, that 
she soon became as unwilling to hear of doubt or objec- 
ticm as himself; and Trevelyan, finding his hopes and 
wishes thus encouraged by those of another, allowed them 
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to assume a reality, which, till then, he had scarcely per- 
mitted himself to think possible. 

About a fortnight after Trevelyan's arrival at Rich- 
mond, Sir Henry and Lady Williams returned to Twick- 
enham, and in the course of a few days called upon their 
friends in Paragon-row. The'resa's conscience instantly 
tinged her cheeks with the deepest crimson on their 
entrance, as she feared Sir Henry might make some dis- 
closures, which i^ould not be vwy agreeable either to 
herself or her guardian. 

" Well, Colonel," said Sir Hfenry, after the first salu- 
tations were over;' " you see l have k^pt my word, and 
taken good care of your ward ; at least, ai^ Icmg as I was 
here to watch her, she behaved tolerably well, but I will 
not swear that she has not been flirting with some of the 
smart young bargemen over the garden-wall, while I 
have been away; for, faith, she needs' a gr^t deal of 
looking after, and I really don't envy you your charge.'* 
Then going close up to Theresa, whife he laid his finger 
on his Ups, he added in a low vc»ce, ** Don't be afraid — 
I won't blab. If you remember the conditions, I wdn't 
forget my promise." " But what have you been about, 
Cobnel, all this time?" he continued ; " making sad havoc 
among the Cornish ladies and game, I suppose. As for 
us here, we have neither pheasants nor PMlanders, hares 
nor heroes, — 'have we. Miss Howard? Sad dull place, 
Richmond ; no such thing as a lover to be had for love 
or money;" and he again turned to Theresa to confirm 
the truth of his statement, laughing in much enjoyment 
at the embarrassment which his fancied wit occasioned. 
" By the by though, I have good news for you ; there is 
going to be a general rising of belles and beaux, for we 
are forthwith to have a ball at the Star and Garter, so at 
lea^ says Mrs. Hopkins; but you may not think her 
very good authority. My Lady, there, however, will 
tell you all about it, for I heard them busily discussing the 
matter the other day, and was very near informing against 
them for high treason, they all looked so mysterious and 
important with their lists and their consultations as to 
who was and was nof to be trusted. Come, my Lady," 
said Sir Henry to his wife, " open your business." 
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"My buoness," said Lady Williams, "relates to. a 
petition which I have to present to you all, and in which 
i hope' Miss Howard will second me, otherwise I fear I 
shall have little chance of being listened to. Yoa must 
know ttieiiy^ continued Lady Williams, " that Mrs. Hop« 
kins's rq)ort is for once really true, for we are positively 
gdng to have a subscription-ball. It is for some chan- 
table purpose; and in order to ensure its success, patron- 
esses have been appointed, who are each to press into the 
service thetr own particular firi^ids; so I am ^ome here 
to beat up for recruits, and to ^atreat that liiy ball may 
be hoQoqred by being the scene of Miss Howard's ddbtit 
in the gay wcadd.'* 

At these words, Theresa actually gave a scream of 
delight, and looked anxiously in Miss TVevelyan's face for 
her reply; but she there saw nothing encouraging to her 
wishes^ for her friend only looked grave and shook her 
head. Tlieresa then turned with imploring eyes towards 
her guardian. It was impossible for him to resist those 
eyes; and his, therefore, also pleaded in Theresa's behalf 
with his sister. Still, however, Miss Trevelyan for a time 
resisted thdr joint entreaties; the very name of a public 
ball seemed to alarm her. She declared her utter inabi- 
Uty to join in any such gaiety herself, and made all sorts 
of'^ objections to Tberesirs goins without her; but at last 
every difficulty was most ^od-humouredly and patiently 
obviated hf Lady Williams. She would herself chape- 
ron Theresa; she would take h^ and bring her back in 
her own carriage. She answered for her not catching 
cold. She promised Miss Trevelyan she should not stay 
very late — ^reminded her there would be a full moon — 
and, in short, at last the much wished-for pennission was 
obtidned, and to the ball it was finally settled TJieresa 
should go. 

No sooner was the welcome acquiescence pronounced 
than Theresa flew to her dear Treevy, and then to Lady 
Williams, to express her gratitude by the most afiection- 
ate acknowledgm^fits. She next, her countenance beam- 
ing with delight, turned towards her guardian. 

But the moment she approached him, it seemed as if some 
strange nervous aflfection had suddenly seized both her eyes 
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axid tOQguQ, for she coidd neither speftk nor look him in 
the face, but stood before him like a self-conyieted crimi- • 
nal, silent and abashed. Treveiyan, who. still ^wanted 
the right clue which would have folly explained his 
young friend's fitful variations of countenance and man- 
ner, ^ked at h^ with glistening eyes. He spoke not 
either, and a tender pressure of her trembling liu^d was 
his silent reply to her unuttered thai^ks. WheAer. it was 
a pang of remorse which at that moment brought tears 
into her eyes, we cannot tell, .but some passing melan-:' 
choly thought seemed at once to have chewed the ezM- 
iaration of spirits which the prospect of the ball had "at 
fiwt occasioned, and, dming the remamder of Lady Wil- 
liams's visit, Theresa o<Hitinued silent and preoccu]^ed. 

This projected gaiety, of course, caused a prodigious 
sensation in Richmond and its neighbouiiiood, wl^ere, 
from the great number c^ elderly ladies and the extreme 
paucity of young gentiem^fi, dancing was certainly neither 
a common, nor, (what is generally considered ta be,) a 
naturai amusement ; but every ^exertion was oa this oc- 
casion made both by theu patronesses and subscribers Jo 
«isure the success of tte ball in question, by collecting 
from all parts beaux, beauty, and fashion. Letters were 
despatched in every direction, with ofiers of beds and din- 
ners to all the offi<^rs quartered within thirty miles round; 
and, as the entertainment was to tcike place during the 
Christmas vacation, Cambridge and Oxford students were 
summoned, and even Eton and Harrow boys pressed into 
the service — ^the patronesses, with laudaUe emulation, 
vying with each other as to the number and importance 
of the names on tiieir several lists. 

As the time approached, Mrs. Hopkins was in a con- 
stant trot, going from door to door, in order to arrange 
vnth her neighbours about the proper division g£ the ex- 
pected young ladies and gentlemen in their respective 
houses and carriages, and many also were her visits to 
Mrs. Preston, the milliner, not only to decide upon the 
equally impmtant distribution of flowers and ribbcsis in 
her own cap, but in order to ascertain beforehand what 
hats, turbans, and tocques were destined on that import- 
ant night to decorate the heads of all her acquaintances. 
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She was even so good as to step into the Star and Gar- 
ter, m order to give her advice gratU relative to the ar- 
rangement of tfie card->tables and refreshments-— and to . 
hint that, as she should bring "with her her nq[>hew, Lord 
Ladbcook^s eldest son, the dandng of course should not 
commence until he arrived ; and that she hoped prc^r 
attenticm would be paid by the m^uster of the ceremonies, 
in order thftt persons oi rank should have their proper 
places. 

The long wished-for evesMng at length arrived. By 
eight o'clock lights were seen twinkling in every dressing- 
room window in Richmond and its vicinity, and shortly 
afterwards the unfortunate jKes b^an their night of cease- 
less labour. Theresa, her eyes and cheeks brilliant with 
the additional aniriiation of anticipated pfeasure, was ready 
dressed long before the apj)ointed time, and sat eagerly 
listening for the arrival of Lady Williams, while Trevel- 
yan gazed on her lovely form in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion, and his sister with a melancholy smile. " Remem- 
ber Thtresa," said the latter, ^' I sball expect a full ac- 
count erf* every thing to-morrow morning ; ^r you know 
I have never been at a ball in my Ufe, old as I am now, 
and therefore the smallest circumstance wUl be news to 
me. You must keep account of all your partners, and of 
all the pretty things they say to you, and also of whom 
Frederick flirts with, in short tell me every thing." 

At that instant the w^come sound of the door-bell an- 
nouncing Xiady Williams's arrival was heard. Theresa 
sprang from her seat, and, giving her dear Treevy .a 
hiftsty, but, if possible, a mwe than usually tender em- 
brace, she took her gusurdian's proflfered arm, and they 
hurried together down stairs.- 

As Miss Trevelyan again closed her door on their final 
departure, and drew her chair by her now solitary fire*- 
side, an involuntary tear stole down her cheek, and she 
unconsciously fell into a more melancholy, reverie than 
any by which she had been for a long thne visited. All 
the circumstances of her own blighted youth forced them- 
selves on her recollection in painful contrast, and it was 
some time before she obtained the mastery over feelings 
wluch her strict principles condemned. Each carriage, as 
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it whirled past her dwelling, seemed to increase her sen- 
sation' of solitary exclusion, and, in the dismal irritation 
oflhe moment, she exaggerated to herself those woridly 
and personal advantages which at other times were viewed 
by her but in the ligM of trials, and from the dangers of 
which she. had so oflen, in the chastened resignation of 
her heart, thanked God for having been preserved, 



CHAPTER VII. 

Within the compass of these walls 

Somewhere she is, although to me she is not. . 

Some other eye doth gaze upon her form. 

Some other ear doth listen to her voice, 

Some happy fav'rite doth enjoy the bliss, 

My spiteful stars ^eny. ~ Basil. 

LiADir Williams being one of the patronesses of the 
ball, she had made it a poi^^t to go early, so that, when 
she and her companicms arrived, the room was not half 
full. Their entrance was in consequence the more c<mi- 
spicuous^ and all eyes were instantly fixed upon Theresa, 
whose beauty was of too superior an order for the possi- 
bility of two opinions existing respecting it. Trevelyan's 
proud heart glowed within hnn on observing the evident 
adjniration bestowed upon the lovely being at his side, 
and, as hope whispered ta him that this being was his 
own, he almost unconsciously pressed closer to him the 
precious hand then trembling on his arm. 

Among the company already arrived, was the Honour^ 
able Mrs. Hopkins. She had of course heard that Col- 
onel Trevelyan and his beautiful ward w^BB,to accompany 
Sir Henry and Lady Williams to the bsdl, and she deter- 
mined to turn this circumstance and the evening to her 
own advantage. In consequence, Lady Williams and her 
party had scarcely entered the room before Mrs. Hop- 
kins, with a deplorable-looking stripling at her side came 
bustling up to her. " How do you do, my dear madam ? 
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— ^ad to see your lad3rship returned so well, and Sir 
Henry, quite well too, I hope;" and in her bows to them, 
she contrived to indude Treyeiyan, who was of course 
obliged to acknowledge her salutation. " Charming 
room ! an't it t What a pity so little use is made of it, 
for it is the very thing for a ball. Then . pushing her 
companion forward, " Will your ladyship," said she to 
L»dy Williams, " allow me to present my nephew, Mr. 
Ladbrook, to youl-^-iiord Ladbrook's eldest son, you 
know," added Mrs. Hopkins, in a lower but consequen- 
tial tone, looking the while as if she expected this piece of 
information to electrify her auditors. " Is your young 
lady disengaged?" she continued, " for if bo, I am sure 

my nephew will be happy to have the pleasure ," 

and then without waiting for an answer,^— " Miss Howard, 
Mr. Ladbrook ; Mr- Ladbrook, Miss Howard," — and at 
each nomination she inclined her own body in order to 
make up for any possible defidency of form in others. 

Theresa curtseyed, the palefaced stripling murmured 
something, and Mrs. Hopkins, taking advantage of these 
introduction^ flying about, again bowSi to Trevelyan, who, 
of course, felt himself again obliged to bow in return, and 
having thus by tliese two false presentations of herself, 
(which she thought might be considered as constituting 
one real one,) establisl^ a sort of acquaintance with him, 
she, dis^igaging herself from httr hopeful nephew, and 
placing hrni at Theresa's side, with strict orders to flirt 
with his partner, addressed hersdf exclusively to the ob- 
ject of her atta\tion. " Well, I really do hope we shall 
have a good ball," said she ,• " people are coming in very 
fest ; at all events we are sure of good company, for I 
saw the list of subscribers to-day, and there were the 
Reeveses, and the Riveses, the Budgeons, and the Phil- 
pots ; all unexceptionable of course, which is the great 
matter, for poor dear Mr. Hopkins often said, there was 
nothing so improper in his opinion as a mixture of com- 
pany. It certainly is not easy in these levelling days to 
be as particular as one ought, but still it is every body's 
duty to try and keep society as select as possible, and Mr. 
Hopkins used to laugh and say that where there was 
every body, there must be nobody y which was cleverly 
said of him." 
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Of course Trevel3^ui smiled api^ause a^this hrni-mcft 
of Lord Ladbrook's first cousin, aad, never havine thought 
upon the subject of select society himself, he had nothing 
whatever to say in contradiction to what had been ad- 
vanced ; but, before we proceed any further, it may be 
as well to explain who Mr. Hq)kins and his honourable 
relict w^re. We begin with the latter. , 

Mrs* Hopkins was the only child of a rich citizen, and, 
having when quite a girl eloped fipm her boarding-schoc^ 
with the younger son of an ihip6yerished Irish Viscount, 
she in consequence returned frwn Gretna-green the Ho- 
nourable Mrs. O'Grady ; after the death of Mr^ O'Grady, 
she bestowed her hand and fortune upon Mr. Hopkins, a 
gentleman indebted for his conne^i^on with the peerage to 
his mother, sister to the last Lord Ladbrook ; who, to 
rescue herself from the disgrace of single blessedness, vras 
tempted, when pretty well advanced in. life, to form a 
strange memlliance with a retired silk-throwster, in c<hi- 
sequence of which her family refused all further connexion 
'with her. Mrs. Hopkins, however, who was'a clev^ woman 
in her way, and had all her wits about her, knew well 
how to turn these accidents of her own and the poor dear 
late Mr. Hopkms's life, to h^ own present advantage, and 
consequently, on the same principle which makes a Col- 
onel in the army consider himself to be always a Colonel, 
however little military his after-liffe may be, she inge- 
niously contrived to tack to her name that handle which 
she had acquired by her union with her first husband to 
the very plebeian surname of the second, and in conse- 
.quence dubbed herself the Honourable Mrs. Hopkins. 
The combination was unfortunate and incongruous, but 
what she had thus chosen to join together no one 
certainly care to put asunder, and consequently as 
Honourable Mrs. Hopkins she was addressed. 

But her good luck and good guidance did not stop h^re; 
she had a few years back been fortunate enough to dis- 
cover that Lord Ladbrook's son was at a school in the 
neighbourhood, and immediately setting off with a chaise 
full of cakes and maids of honour, she, (boldly calling 
herself his aunt,) ingratiated herself with the boy through 
the medium of her confectionary, and having obtained 
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leave from the school-master that Jie should occasionally 
pass Saturdays and Sundays with her at RichmcHid, she 
still further secured the afi^tions of the young heir, by 
making him regularly sick on each of these visits with 
ice fruit and eel-pies, in additiwi to the already named 
cakes and maids of honour. All these favours had made 
a deqp impression not only on the heart but the constitu- 
tion of young Ladbroc^, and to the pastry-cook's shop at 
Richmond might probably be traced his deplorable pale 
face and diminutive stature. Now that he was k studdnt 
at Oxford, he still, to his credit, kept up his clandestine 
intercourse with his proscribed aunt Hopkins', and joyfully 
accepted her invitation to the ball af tl^ Star and Garter, 
as well as her proflfers of bed and board. 

Such w£is Mrs. Hopkjns's history up to the time of her 
attack on TreVelyan, (for we need not dwell on the year 
and the tears- of her second widowhood, as they made no 
greater impression oh her own mind than they probably 
would make on that of the reader.) Having by the clever 
mancBuvre already related established a degree of spu- 
rious acquaintance with the tall, handsome Colonel, suid 
already anticipating the effect which would be produced 
when at her next dinner-party she should astonish her 
neighbours by the appearance of the next heir but one to 
an earldom, jVfrs. Hopkins determined not to lose the ad- 
vantage thus gained, and therefore, resolutely maintaining 
her station at his side, she continued to address him. 

" I hope you lefl Lord Launceston quite well," said 
she, and in so easy a tone of acquaintance j that Trevelyan, 
not a little surprised at the seeming intimacy between 
Mrs. Hopkins and his proud aristocratic relative, said di- 
^rectly^ Oh, you know my uncle 1" 

•* Why, I do not exactly personally know him," said 
Mrs. Hopkins, in some little embarrassment at this direct 
question. " It is a great many years skicc I had the 
pleasure of seeing his lordslnp, for I live now so much out 
of the world, that I lose sight of all my friends. A charming 
woman was the late Lady Launceston, but always sadly 
delicate, quite an exotic I" 

Again Trevelyan, with cruel perseverance, inquired 
into Mrs. Hopkins's acquaintance with his aunt. 
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" Oh, yes ; of course I knew Lady Lauoceston," she 
replied, " for 1 used to meet her ladyship at the drawing- 
room. In former days, drawing-rooms were not what 
they are now ; it was not every body, you know, who 
then went to court, and that was the reason it was so 
pleasant! If poor dear Mr. Hopkins was alive, I dare 
say he would insist on my going to the drawing-room 
every yefur, for he used to say it was every body's duty 
to keep up their proper placfe in society ; and, between 
ourselves, I believe their Majesties like such attentions — 
but now"— and she sighed — " I have a foolish sort qf 
shyness about me, though I am sure I need not, for the 
Royal family have been always particularly kind to me, 
and the very last time I was at Court, I remember quite 
well the dear King saying, * How does Mr. Hopkins do?' 
quite m an easy way. He had then, it must be confessed, 
been dead two years, poor man," — and again Mrs. Hop- 
kins sighed. "Still, however, it was very kind and flat- 
tering of his Majesty inquiring after him. . But all that 
is changed now," and she drew anoithier deep sigh over 
the loss of— Trevelyan did not very veil know, what. 
Just then, luckily for him, the music struck up. "Oh, 
there they are going to begin., Come, my dear liadbrook, 
lead Miss Howard to the top of the room, or you will be 
too late," and she bustled ^way after the master of the 
ceremonies, in order to secure for her prot4gd a place 
suited to his consequence. 

Trevelyan, delighted at hav^g thus got rid of his com- 
panion, als9 followed the dancers, but took care to direct 
his steps to the opposite side of the room. Again, as he 
followed with his eyes her who alone, amid the crowd 
which surrounded him, attracted his attention, he, with , 
proud feelings of self-cc«igratulation, exulted in her supe- 
riority of look, air, and njanner, over all around ; and if 
ever such selfkh vanity is pardonable, surely it may be 
so in a man of thirty-four desperately in love with a girl 
of seventeen. 

As soon as the dance was over, Theresa, whose eyes 
had been the whole time wandering round the room, et 
last spied out her guardian, and having had quite enough 
of her dull Honourable partner, she immediately hasten-* 
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^ to his sickiir '' How I wish you dajaced !^' said she, 
with most wkming natvetd, after having expatiated on 
the stupidity of her late companion, "for somehow, I 
am not sure I think this ball quite so charming as I ex- 
pected it to be ; at least, if this is all ; and again she un- 
consciously cast her eyes around, as if in search of some 
expected olgect ; " but," continued she after a moment, 
** if you danced it would of course be quite di^rent," 

" And do you not think it would be still more difterent 
to me, Ther^ 1 replied Trevelyan, with a look and tone 
which even she must have understood. — " I, who have 
all this time most wickedly envied the smart dandies 
skipping about you, and coveted their sounfl ankles un- 
scathed by cannon balls." 

" That's a story," said Theresa archly ; " I am quite 
sure that in your heart you do not envy them at all, and 
would not ts^e their useless, insignificant lives for all the 
unwounded ankles in the room; by your countenance I 
am sure I am right," and the colour glowed brilliantly 
in Theresa's cheeks as she spdce. 

This little compliment thrilled to Trevelyan's inmost 
soul. " A year ago, perhaps, I would not," he replied ; 
" for then war was my only mistress — ^but now ! — what 
pleasure can there be in wounds, however gained, com- 
pared to that of dancing with you ?" 

Theresa looked down and said nothing, and Trevelyan, 
who felt that he had been betrayed into saying more 
than he meant, was also silent. 

The room was by this time very full, and preparations 
seemed making for another set, as the ladies and gentle- 
men were bowing, curtseying, and pairing off like birds 
in ^ring* " As you have no partner for this dance," said 
Trevelycm, "shMl we walk about and see the world?"' 

Theresa, delighted at the proposal, readily agreed, and 
they began their no easy progress through the room. 
The noise and crowd seemed to bewilder her ; she spoke 
little, and her eyes still wamtered anxiously around. At 
length, with something like a s^h, — "A ball is but a dull 
tiling aite all," said she, "when one knows nobody, and 
;^cepting Mrs. Hopkins, I don't think there is a creature 
kt^ room whom I ever saw before." 

Vol. I. 8 
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She had scarcely pronounced these words when Tre- 
veljran felt her give a violent start. He instantly looked 
round to discover what had occasioned it, when, fdlow- 
ing the direction of her eyes, his emotion nearly equalled 
that of his ward on beholding, at no great distance, his per- 
secutor on the river, the master of the Newjfbundland dog, 
who in a moment turned towards them. He fixed \us 
eyes eagerly on Theresa, and, although her's were then 
hastily averted^ the burning blush upon her cheeks be- 
trayed her consciousness of being recognised. Trevel- 
yan bit his lip in anger and vexation, and he was medi- 
tating in what manner to eflfect an escape, when the 
stranger, having quickly made his way through the inter- 
vening crowd, was already close at thefr side. He 
slightly bowed to Trevelyan, who then, to his astonish- 
ment, heard him not only address Theresa by her name, 
but in the familiar tone of ah acknowledged acquaint- 
ance, request the pleasure of being her partner for the 
dance just then beginning. Trevelyan darted on the bold 
adventurer a look of astonishment and indignation, and 
pressing Theresa's arm more closely to his side, endea- 
voured to move on. 

But still there the stranger stood, and again repeated 
his as yet unanswered request. Trevelyan's blood now be- 
gan to boil, and he was about to remonstrate on the 
liberty thus taken, when, to his utter consternation, The- 
resa, forcibly withdrawing her hand from his arm, 3deld- 
ed it to the unknown waterman, and in an instant they 
were both lost in the crowd. 

The whole of this transaction, which had not occupied 
above a minute, "left Trevelyan petrified! His first im- 
pulse was to rush after tl^ bold pirate and call upon him 
to relinquish his prize; but fizlly aware of the ungjovern- 
able ijjature of his feeliijgs when once roused, and senisible 
that a public ball-room was not the place for such a sc6ne 
as he felt his present excited temper might occasion, he 
had just sufficient power over himself to delay the pursuit 
of his enemy Until he had made up his mind as to what 
he should say and do. 

He was still in this perturbed ^tate, fixed as if spell- 
bound to the spot at which Theresa had left him, and his 
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very forehead scarlet with agitation, when Sir Henry 
Williams ccune up to him. " Why, I have been looking 
for you everywhere," said he ; "I want to present Loi^ 
Herbert Leslie to you, for he is prodigiously anxious to 
make your acquaintance, having already met with your 
ladies at our house." 

" Who?— what— Leslie?" said Trevelyan still bewil- 
dered, and the name instantly catching his ear, although 
at the moment he in his confusion hardly knew why — 
" Leslie, did you say ?" 

" Yes, Ledie I Why, what is the matter with you, my 
dear Colonel, are you not well ? you loc4t so hot." 

" Abominable hot," rej^ied Trevelyan with much im- 
patience;-" but what did you say, for that confounded 
music makes such a noise I ccmnot hear a word V^ 

Sir Efenry, not a little surprised at his friend's strange 
agitc^ed manner, again repeated his speech about Lord 
Hterbert's desire to be made known to hinu " It seems," 
he omtinued, " that he fell in with you one day by the 
river, or coi the high road, I forget which, when his dog 
frightened Miss Howard, and so, as I said befcnre, having 
met her and your sister at dinner at our house, he now 
wishes for the pleasure of your acquaintance." 

During this explanatory speech of Sir Henry's, Tre- 
velyan by degrees recovered his senses, and his eyes 
opened upc«i the whole affair, but he was still so entirely 
occupied by that dreadAil tell-tale blush on Theresa's 
iace, that not at all attending to the main purport of Sir 
Henry's speech, (namely, iSs introduction to Lord Her- 
bert,) he still in absent perturbation merely repeated his 
name. 

"Leslie ! Leslie did you say ?" 

" Yes, Lord Herbert- Leslie^ I tell you, is his name," 
said Sir Henry, getting in his turn a little out of patience. 
"Why, Lord bless tte man, what is come over you? 
surely you can have no objection to make his acquaint- 
ance I he is Lord Falkirk's scm, a person very well known, 
and tea to one is at this minute close behind us," added 
Mr Henry, looking around, " and hears all this pretty 
discussion about lum, ^r he was this instant with me and 
most anxious to find you." 
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Trevelyan, who had by this time, by putting variofi9 
circumstances together, identified the Leslie of the Funny- 
club wherry with the unknown waterman, the master of 
the Newfoundland dog, and Th^esa's present partner, 
related, although not in a very distinct manner, what had 



^ And so," said Sir Henry, laughing, " you took Lord 
Herbert for some impudent adventurer carrying off your 
precious charge, and I aupppse if I had not luckily come 
up, would by tnfs time have run him through the body — 
excellent ! excellent ! PoorColonel ! excuse me— but real- 
ly you and your ward put me in mind of a hen with ^ 
young duck ; suid faith I must own she needs looking 
after, for she is as cunning a little flirt as ever I met 
with." 

This speech was not csdculated to put Trevelyan in 
any better humour ; again his blood boiled in his veinsv 
and he was scarcely able to command himself even to- 
wards the good humoured baronet, Icmgihg also for an 
explanation with regard to his. chai^ against Theresa, 
yet feeling that he was not at the moment in a fit state to 
be€ur any more vexation. 

" Did they meet at your house more than once ?" said 
he, at last, following the train of his own thoughts, and 
commanding his voice as well as he could. 

*' Oh ! no, only that once," replied Sir Henry, smiling 
St his friend's excessive anxiety, " don't be alarmed, I 
was only joking rand after all, what more natciral than 
that a young woman should go and dance with a young 
man, and that that young man should admire her^ — for, 
faith ! every one must do that — and it is also perfectly 
natural that she should have no objection to his admira- 
tion. Thist-is all I meant, I assure yoii ; so now smooth 
down your ruffled feathers and come with me, and make 
friends with the supposed highwayman-— the nearer the 
less danger, is, you know, our mihtary maxim, and your 
wisest plan will be to make up to the poacher, whoever 
he may be, the better to observe his snares." So saying, 
taking Trevelyan's arm. Sir Henry led him towards the 
top of the room ; but he met by the way with so many 
friends to whom he had so much to say that he soon for- 
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got the object with which he had started, and the crowd 
separating them, Trevdyan, hot, tired, thoroughly dis- 
composed, and feeling at the moment Mttle inclined to 
h<^ any converse ejcept with his own thoughts, made 
his retreat towards an empty bench, and there remained 
a prey to hk no very agreeabte rdSeetions. Theresa^s 
violent start, and the crimsoa blush which had coloured 
her face at the sight of Lord Iferbert, painfully haunted 
him. How strange, too, her total sifence with r^ard to 
her meeting with him at Sir Henry Wiffiams's! — she 
who was so open, so artless, and had so long been in the 
haWt of freely telling him whatever gave her pain or plea- 
sure. 

It now also occurred to hmi that this dinner at Lady 
Williams's had never been in any way mentioned by The- 
resa, imd, in her monotonous 1^, it was an event which 
could not have passed unnoticed. Then Sir Ha:iry's ac- 
cusaticm, " that she was as cunning a flirt as ever he met 
with." What could he mean ? to what could he allude ? 

As all these torturing thoughts were passing through 
his mind, Trevelyan was suddbnly roused from his ab- 
straction by the appearance of Theresa close to him in 
the dance. At that moment Lord Herbert was speaking 
to another person, and Trevelyan,. fancying he saw a 
shade oi melancholy ov^ her countenance, was too hap- 
py to find any excuse for the being he worshipped, and 
to be able still to clk^, if but a moment, to the delightfUl 
hopes in which he had lately indulged. Quickly, there- 
fore, passing from one extreme to another, he now direct- 
ed all his displeasure towards himself, cursing those 
vident ungovernable feelings which had nearly betrayed 
him into the act of a madman. But then, the blush ! the 
start 1 the stwmge reserve ! 

Thus distracted by contending feelings, poor Trevel- 
yan remained at his solitary seat, ever and anon pesting 
against the cannon-ball which forced him thus to relin- 
quish to others that hand which he ^t to be almost his 
.own property. 

The dance at last ended, and at the usual paiwe which 
follows, all the performers.paraded in pairs up and down 
to rest and to cool, but Trevelyan did not among them 
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discover either Theresa or Lord Herbert, and leaving hm 
seat, he searched all round the ball-room, but in vain. 
At last, seeing some parties going into an adj<Hning apart- 
ment, allotted, he was told, to refreshments, he followed 
them, and there, resting on -a couch. Lord Herbert at her 
side, he behdd the object of hb pursuit. The agreeable 
conversation in which they were seemingly engaged so en- 
tirely engrossed them, that they were not aware ofTrevel- 
yan's entrance untilJie was almost close by them. The mo- 
ment TheresftAaw him, she started from her seat, and in evi- 
dent embarrassment seemed anxious to apologise for her 
absence, saying she had merely left the dancing-room for 
a few minutes, in order to get some tea. TrevelyanX 
thoughts were too much occupied by what had lately pass- 
ed, and by the tete-a-tete which he now detected, to al- 
low him immediately to ccmverse on any different sub- 
ject, and it was still more imposable for him at that mo- 
ment to allude to that nearest his heart; an awkward si- 
lence therefore ensued. 

Al'length Lord Herbert, the only one of the party who 
did not se6m disconcerted, broke 4t by requesting The-esa 
to present him to Colonel Trevelyan. With an unsteady 
voice, downcast eyes, and a d^ree of awkwardness of 
manner very unusual to her, Theresa went through the 
usual ceremony on such occasions. " Miss Howard,'* 
said Lord Herbert, directly, " has been in great anxiety 
to join her party, but I persuaded her to come here for a 
little refreshment and cooler air, the ball-room is so disa- 
greeably hot and crowded." 

" Very disagreeable, indeed !" repeated Trevelyan, and 
he spoke feelingly, for it certainly had been particularly 
so to him. And again there was a pause— at length Tre- 
^lyan in some degree recovering his composure, and 
addressing Lord Herbert, said, " Does your lordship re- 
side in this neighbourhood ?" 

"Oh dear, no," he replied ; " it was by mere accident 
I heard of tlUs ball, when with my uncle in Cambridge- 
shire, and I came on purpose for it." 

" I suppose, then, you have the true Scotch love of 
dancing," continued Trevelyan, a sarcastic smile passing 
over \m countenance. 
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" No," replied Lord Eterbert carelessly. " I fear I am 
but a degenerate Scot, as i have little taste for our na- 
tional amusement, and was attracted here merely by — 
the bewitching beauty of— the place, which is to me al- 
ways charming, and which I am sorry to say I am oblig- 
ed immediately to Jeave for our more northern r^iMis*" 

" Thank Ifeaven !" ejaculated Trevelyan to himself. 
Whether Theresa added " Amen," may be doubtful. 

During this conversation, she hadjemained standii^ at 
her guardian's side. Lord Herbert as resotetely maintain- 
ing his place at her's, but neither gentleman o^red her 
Ms' arm, and thus, in no small ^nnbarrassment, they re- 
turned to the dancing-room. When there, the trio still 
stood for a few minutes togi&theT in silence : at length The- 
resa, in a penitent, subdued, under-tone, said to Trevel- 
yan, " Will you not let me take your ann ? I am very 
tired." 

This sort of humble petkion for reconciliation and for- 
giveness of an offence to which ireither could have given 
a name, and yet of which both were fully sen;q)3le in 
their respective situations of aggriever and aggrieved, was 
irresistible. Trevelyan again looked cm her in kindness; 
and, as she raised her timid, conscious eyes towards him, 
the loveliest smile brightened .her countenance, on observ- 
ing that the expression in his had scwnewhat relaxed. 

" If you are so very tired, and indeed you appear to be 
so," said Trevelyan, again looking at her with contenxfifig 
feelings of hope and fear, " had you not better sit down 
and restl There is an empty couch, let us take posses- 
sion of it." 

Theresa diifectly assented to his proposal, and they re- 
paired to the unoccupied seat, followed however by Lord 
Herbert, who, having professed that he knew no creature 
in the room, seemed by that declaratipn to intimate his 
right and intention not to leave Theresa's side. The 
dance began and ended, and another and another follow- 
ed; still there Lord Herbert remained fixed; sometimes, 
with most provoking perseverance, endeavouring to force 
Trevely€ui into friendly conversation, but oflener, under 
covert of the music's noise,carrying on a sotto voce dis- 
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course with Theresa, who again soon forgot her guar- 
ctian's presence. 

Trevd3ran at last could no loi^r endure this trial of 
h» temper and feelings, and, discovering Lady Williams 
at no great distance, he proposed joining her in the hope 
of putting an ^ad to the earnest whis^)erings of his ccon- 
panions. He then informed her tl^t Theresa had no 
partner, and, the hint hemg immediately tal^i, a disen- 
gaged young c^^c^was speedily found, too hG4>py to ob- 
tain an introduction to the most beautiful girl in the 
room. The usual forms (m such occa^ons were soon 
gone throD^h, and as Theresa, little practised in the ways 
of the world, had no ready excuse to make, she was oU%- 
ed to accept ^le profifered hand and arm of her new ac- 
quaintance, and with him to join the duicers. Lord Ifer- 
bert then instantly dwi^peared ; and Trevelyan, thorough- 
ly discomposed, sat down by 'Lady Williams. 

" These public balls are very bad things," said he, af- 
ter a pause of some minutes* " I wonder you patronise 
them." 

" If they were of^ repeated, they would certainly be- 
come tiresome," replied Lady Williams, " but occasion- 
ally they are amuang enough, from that very mixture of 
company of which poor Mrs. Hopkins complains so much, 
for she was here this minute in a terrible taking, because 
she spied out Simpson, the retired uphc^terer." 
4^ Are you much acquainted with him ?" continued Tre- 
velyan, after another pause, during which, instead of list- 
ening to Lady Willicuns, he had been ruminating on Lord 
Herbert's intimacy with Theresa. 

" Much acquainted with Irim ?" replied Lady Williams 
laughing ; " no, I cannot say we have had much inter- 
course since he flimished my house twaaty years ago." 

Trevelyan stared. "I was talking of Lord Herbert 
Leslie;" said he with some embarrassment, " have you 
^nown him long?" 

V -** Lord Herbert Leslie ! why I never heard you name 
mm ! No, I can't say I know much of him, for we only 
made his acquaintance this last summer. Sir Henry fell 
iii with him one day when he was fishing, and as you 
' ^ ow we accuse him of knowing everylwdy's f«^ther>" 
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she added, lauglring, " of course he soon discovered he 
had oace been acquamted with Lord Falkirk, and so he 
asked Lord Herbert to dinner. But I don't know whom 
he is with here to-night, for I was not even aware of his 
being in this part of the world, or I should certainly have 
proposed to him to join our party, for he seems a parti- 
cularly gentleman-like, agreeable young man." 

Trevelyan made no remark on the commendatory part 
of Lady Williams's speech, and they continued together 
in sil«ice ; the former entirely engrossed by his reflec- 
tions, and the latter in that sort of trance into which un* 
fortunate chaperons are lulled towards the dose of a ball. 
For it was now growing late, the two dancer for which 
Theresa had been engaged to the young officer were over, 
but she had not returned ; another set was immediately 
formed, still Theresa did not appear. 

" It is long past one," said Lady Williams to her com- 
panion. " Don't you think we had better gtria. search of 
Miss Howard, as it is time to be thinking of going home," 
and they were just leaving their seats for that purpose, 
when Mrs. Hopkins came bustling towards them, and in 
a prodigious fluster, addressing Lady Williams, 

** God bless you, my dear madam, do tell me if you 
can, who that very genteel-looking young man is who is 
dancing with Miss Howard, for it is so odd, nobody seems 
to know him. There they are — ^that 's him ; the gentle- 
man in black just going down the middle." 

" Oh, it is Lord Herbert Leslie," replied Lady Wil- 
licmtis. 

Trevelyan started, and it was all he could do to repress 
his vexation, for it was but too true Theresa was again 
dancing with his rival. 

"Bles6 me! Lord Herbert Leslie!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Hopkins, apparently quite overpowered by the intelli- 
gence. " Where in the world does he Hve? where is he 
to be found?" 

" I really cannot tell," replied Lady Williams ; '" but 
if you have any particular reason for wishing to know, 
perhaps I could find out." 

•*Ck)uld you? Your ladyship would be doing me an 
incalculable fevour — ^for I was thinking," continued Mrs. 
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Hopkins, her eyes still following Lord Herbert, as if fearful 
lest such a pri^e might escape her — '^ I was thinking that 
it was a great pity now that I have my nephew. Lord 
Ladbrook's eldest son, with me, and that there are so 
many nice dancers collected together, not to do a little 
something, and so I was thinking of a quiet hq) at my 
house to-morrow evening;. and first and forenKist, I came 
to request the pleasure of your ladyship'* and Sir Henry's 
company. As for Colonel Trevelyan and Mss Howard, 
they come of course, for next-door neighbours shotild not 
even wait foir an invitation, but pop in and out of each 
other's houses whenever they like." 

Had Trevelyan's mind npt been otherwise engaged, , 
this intimate popping proposal of Mrs. Hopkins would 
have made his blood run cold; but at that moment he 
thought of, he saw, but Theresa, who on her part was 
evidently too entirely engrossed by her partner to bestow 
one thought on any thing else. 

" Everybody seems delighted at my plan," continued 
Mrs. Hopkins ; " so I really hope we shall have a cheer* 
ful little evening, and as I shall be too happy to see any 
friend of your ladyship's or of Colonel Trevelyan's,*' she 
added again smiling at him, ^^ I will request you to be so 
good as distribute these cards among your acquaintance ;" 
and Mrs. Hopkins put into Lady's Williams's hands a 
whole pack of * Mrs. Hopkins at home — ^2, Baragcm — a 
little early dance.' — ^'* As for Lord Leslie Herbert," she 
continued, " since you are so very intimate with him, 
perhaps you will do me the favour of introducing me to 
his lordship, and I will then ask him myself in person ; 
and now I must just step down to the bott(»n of the rocna 
to secure Mr. Osboume of the Guards, and Captain Jones 
from Houni^low barracks ; I shall be back directly, and 
pray keep your eye on Lord Leslie." 

"Really, Mrs. Hopkins," said Lady Williams, now 
for the first time able to get in a word, " I fear neither 
Sir Hairy nor myself are equal to such dissipation as a 
ball two nights running, so you must excuse us." 

" Oh no, my dear Madam, I c€ui hear of no ^sottses; 
wby, you will meet all your friends, and perhapsy^io&ied, 
as it is so near, even Miss Trevelyan may bQ^I)»a|rteii 
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to look in upon* us,'* continued the persevering Mrs. 
Hopkins, " and that would indeed he aif honour, for I 
know she is a sad invalid; hut .just ne^tt do6r, she can't 
catch cold, and it will be quite a quiet, comfortable sort of 
hop. I shall not even take up the carpet, and mean only 
to have Matthews to play on the piano, and tea and 
cakes, and that sort of thing; so that it will be but a sort 
of refreshment after to-night, and serve only to unstiffen 
the young folk; and really it would be such a pity to let 
so many nice young men slip through one's fingers in a 
manner, woulchi't it? And there is no^sajring what an- 
other evening may bring about in a certain quarter," 
added Mrs. Hopkins, looking significantly towaitls The- 
resa and her partner, " for every one says they never 
saw so decided a flirtation as that seems to be. Dear, 
preserve me! there is Captain Jones going, I ^ur; I must 
just go and speak to him, so mind and secure Lord 
Leslie;" and off went Mrs. Hopkins smiling and nodding, 
as if she had received the most cordial acquiescence to 
her proposals. 

Just then the music stopped, and Theresa, with the 
downcast looks of a conscious criminal, returned to her 
party, escorted by Lord Herbert, who did not leave her 
until he had placed her in Lady Williams's carriage. 
She said little going home, and Trevelyan uttered not a 
word; But Sir Henry, always gay and good-humoured, 
made up for their silence, by commenting largely on all 
that had passed. When they reached home, Trevelyan 
got out first. 

"As the guardian was present," said Sir Henry, 
laughing to Theresa, and detaining her by the hand, 
"I had no responsibility to-night, otherwise, little Miss 
Flirt, you should not have gone on at the rate you did — 
one, two, three, four dances, to my knowledge 
certain gentleman that shall be nameless, besic 
perings and coquettings in corners, for I had 
upon you all the time. I now give you up as a. 
and tlie bargain between us is fairly broken : 
nighty tiibef soundly, and do not dream of I 
chx^lta$ niore than you can help." 

**^ ' t forcibly withdrawing her hand, sprang out of 
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the carriage, i^4 had reathed her own apartment long 

'' before Sir Henry had eeased his jokes about poachers, 

^hwa3nfnen, and^hens with young ducks, to which Tre- 

I- v^an was of course obliged to listen, but which were 

i not calculated to ijuprove either his spirits or his temper. 

When Theresa next morning went down to breakfast, 

sHa found that hi| guardian had finished his repast, and, 

inlike his usual habit, had already left the drawing- 

^ell, Thefesa," said Miss Trevelyan, as soon as she 
red, " what accounts shall I have of the ball from 
I do not tKink Frederick gives, a very favourable 
of his n%ht's amusement, but possibly you and he 
ave seen it in a di^rent light---so what do you 

b! you know I never was at a ball before!" replied 
sa, " so I can be no judge whether it was good or 

it did you like it? Did p^u find it what you had 

3d?" 

resa*coloured. " Oh ! yes, I suppose so " 

ad you danced a good deal?" enquired Miss Trfe- 
L. " Who were your partners?" 
leally do not rememfcer their names ; Mrs. Hop- 
nephew was one, but I forget what she called him." 
id I find you met with our aquatic friend, whom 
tde acquaintance with af Sir Henry Williams's," 
led Miss Trevelyan. "Lord Herbert Leslie, I 

Did you not dance with him?" 
js, of course he asked me," said Theresa, averting 
3e to conceal lier still more heightened colour. 
[Mild hardly help doing so, when we had spent a 
evening together." 

Trevelyan smiled at her young friend's hasty 
ition of a circumstance which had not been ccdled 
tion, but at the same time that she was amused by 
ised her suspicions, and she felt no doubt that Lord 
t's attentiona had, by flattering her vanity, again 
irely engrossed her. Colonel Trevelyan's very 
depression also corrbborated the idea, for the ball 
dently })eeil no scene of pleasure to Jnmr although 
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he had not had coun^ to inform his sistetx>f all ^t had 
passed, as he felt that, by embodying his fears in words, 
he should impart to them a reality from whic|i he still 
shrank in dismay. 

Miss Trevelyan prudently said no more to Theresa on 
the subject of her unacknowledged Udmirer, for, even if 
her fancy had been ag$in for a minute captivated, or her 
young head turned by his flattering attentions, still she 
hoped it would prove but a passing fancy, as she could 
hardly conceive it possible that any one could be really 
preferred to her all-perfect Frederick, ^e therefoie re- 
solved, instead of lecturing Theresa, to lake him to task ' 
for thus allowing trifles to torment him, ^d to advise 
him, by treating her flotation with his supposed rival as 
a mere joke, to make her consider it in the same ligte 
herself. This advice, however, she had no opportunity 
to give, before they again all three met, which was not 
till dinner time, when both her brother and his ward 
scarcely spoke. Miss Trevelyan more than onTje gaily 
rallied them on their ill-humour, endeavouring to restore 
them to their wonted spirits, but in vain ; and, as soon as 
the repast was over. Colonel Trevelyan, pleading parti- 
cular business, immediately returned to his own apart- 
ment, and did not again join them during the whole even- 
ing, while Theresa, on her part, under pretext of reading 
a book whose pages she forgOt to turn over, passed it in 
silent ab6tracti<xi. 

Before long the sounds of music proceeding from the 
nex house, announced that Mrs. Hopkins's " little hop*'* 
had begun. But how it succeeded, whether Captain 
Jones, or Mr. Osboume of the guards were secured, 
and whether Lord Herbert, in the hope of meeting The- 
resa, .made Mrs. Hopkins happy by joining her party, 
is not known, as neither Colonel Trevelyan and his 
ward, nor Sir Henry and Lady Williams, were present. 
Miss Trevelyan was half-inclined to think that her young 
companion's very evident dejection nright be occasioned 
by their near neighbourhood to an entertainment of which 
she did not partake, and with her iwual unselfish kind- 
ness, sbwt was on the point of proposing to Theresa to ac- 
commaasfhsac to Mrs. Hopkins'; but, j«st as she was 
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summoning courage for the effort, Theresa, with her eyes 
red and heavy, and complaining of a vident headache, 
came to wish her good night,declaring herself to be quite 
_„knocked up, and* that nothing but a good night's rest 
would restore her. 

" Indeed, I think you can do no better than goto bed," 
said Miss Trevelyan, kindly kisskig her, " and I trust to- 
morrow I shall see you quite yourself again ; if not,'' 
added she smiling, ** I give notice I shall not allow you- or 
Fredrick to go to any more balls, as they seem to be so 
. particidarly unwholesome tp both mind and body.'' 

The next morning, however, matters had \&cy little 
mended, for the same coldness and reserve still continued, 
and a sudden death-blow appeared to have been mysteri- 
ously given to the cheerfulness of this once happy party, 
their former confidence and affectionate sympathy being 
exchanged for silence and even suspicion. Trevelyan 
Imiged to speak openly to Theresa, in order at once to 
ascertain the truth, but still felt restrained by his sdf-in- 
fiicted vow of silence, as he did not consider himself at 
liberty, even as a guardian, to pry into her sentiments 
without making a confession of his own ; besides, if he 
had been hitherto restrained from any such disclosures 
by honour, he was now still more powerfully deterred by 
fear, as he dreaded an explanation which might totally 
crush all his fondest hopes. 

Thus passed many days. Lord Herbert was never 
named, nor did he ever appear. The morning following 
the ball, he did indeed call, while Trevelyan had strolled 
out in order to cool his feverish head after a sleepless 
night, but whether he then asked for the ladies of the fa- 
mily never transpired ; for old John knew his duty too 
well to let any one in to his mistress without, positive or- 
ders, and Trevely«ui on his return home, seeing his card 
lying on the hall-table, in a moment of irritation, and 
without asking any questions, threw it hastily into the 
fire, and thus prevented its ever reaching the drawing- 
room. Theresa, therefore, remained in total ignorance 
of Lord Herbert's endeavouring to follow up his acquaint- 
ance with her ; and this seeming neglect on his part pro- 
bably piqued her vanity, for by degrees the impression 
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which his flattering attentions had evidently made upon 
her imagination, seemed to wear off; and, as her smiles 
gradually returned, with them returned Trevelyan's 
spirits and good-humour. Again the guardian and ward 
resumed their former social halnts, and once more were 
Theresa's joyous laugh and mdodious voice heard glad- 
deniiig their fire-side. 

But still they could not return to that happy open con- 
fidaice which had formerly existed between them, and in 
which the ^ppiness of both seemed then to cc»isist^ 
Theresa's timid altered manner, which Trevelyan had a 
short time back fancied to betoken feelings the most con4> 
genial to his own, now pained and irritated him as a 
proof of ^like to himself, in consequence of preference 
to {mother ; and if, still at time& deluded by his passion, 
he momentarily gave way to hope, it was of too feeble, 
too transient, a nature to subdue his apprehensions, and 
therefore only increased the nervous excitement in which 
he lived. He had on principle tutored his tongue, but 
he could not ^cercise equal power over his eyes, and he 
was well aware that they 6Si&n spoke a language which 
now could not possibly be mistaken by Theiesa ; but yet 
he hardly knew how to interpret the downcast looks and 
varying colours with which she replied to it, or what 
meaning to ^ve to the deep-drawn sighs which he ob- 
served invariably to follow these their ^lent conver- 
sations. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Meanwhile the generous glowing breast, 
Where nature man's hiffh name imprest, 

Where honour tramples fraud ; 
Superior to the sing-song lyre, 
Shall swell in secret, as ^e choir 

Deludingly applaud. Old Song. 

Thb severity of the winter was now over, and one day 
towards the end of February, Trevelyan received the fol- 
lowing letter from his uncle Lord Launceston. 
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" Mr DEAR Freberick,— Of course yon are awai^ 
that on the 26th of next month my son comes of age* 
It is my particular wish to celebrate this event with all 
the distinction which I consider to be due to the future 
head of our family, and, flattering myself thi^ you and 
my niece have inherited with the name a sufficient share 
of the old-fashioned aristocratic feeling of the House of 
Trevelyan, to be inclined to make 86me exertion for the 
sake of doing honour to your cousin, I am induced to 
hope that neither the iength of the journey nor Miss Tre- 
velyan's delicacy of health, will cfeprive us of the plea- 
sure of your company at Trevdyan Castle <ai that aus- 
picious day. 

" §t. Ives is anxious to make your acquaintance, and 
I think I may venture to {^omise you s(»ne degree of 
personal gratification in bis, since, independendy of any 
feelings ^ parental partiality, he is generally consi<krea, I 
am proud to say, as lidding fair to be a worthy repre* 
sentative of the distinguished, indeed I may add, kistori* 
eal family of Trevelyaii ; my neighbours both in this and 
the adjoining county, (in which you know I have also 
much property,) haVe all expressed the pleasure with 
which they will obey my summons, arid (^course all my 
relations and connexions will attend on the 26th. So that 
you will fijad no contemptible party to meet you. 

" As I learn that my niece stiU retains with her that 
young person whom she has, I must say, so injudiciously* 
taken under her protection, and understanding that she 
does not like to be long absent from home on her account, 
I beg to include her in my invitation, as I trust you and 
your sister will make us a visit proportionable in length 
to the journey you have to take. Augusta begs her kind 
remembrances to you and her coushi — and I am your 
sincere " Launcbston.*' 



1^- 



'^ 




This letter might have? been ccmsidered by many, less 
acquainted with the peculiarities of Lord Launceston*s 
character and Trevelyan, as an affront rather than a 
civility, for it certainly appeared by it as if he thought 
the honour and gratification to result from the proposed 
meeting b^ween the relatives would be entirely on the 
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side of Colond Trevelyan and his sister. But the former 
was well aware that^ when dwelling thus on his own im- 
portance^ distinctions, and possessions, his uncle meant 
to do honour to those who had the good fortune to be so 
nearly allied to him,, and also felt, that it wa«jijopossible 
without very good reasons, to refuse compfiance with 
Lord Launceston's wishes on such an occasion. Buta^ 
the same time that he made up his mind to accept the in-' 
vitation, he resolved upon not going alone, as he was 
quite determined that he would not leave Theresa a se- 
ccmd time at the mercy of highwaymen and river-pirates. 

The ungracious manner in which she was named by 
Lord Launceston was what most irritatojd his ieelings and 
his pride; but, situated as he was, be, had but a choice 
of evils, and he therefore preferred overlooking, the af- 
front .both for himself and Theresa, to partii^ with his 
predous charge. It was no easy task to persuade Miss 
Trevelyan to accede to this proposed journey into Corn- 
wall, for hep health was so much impaired, and her spirits 
were in consequence so weak, that ^he shrank from such 
exertions, dreading every thing which disturbed the mo- 
notonous repose of her life-; but Trevelyan urged his suit 
so vehemently, representing in such strong terms what 
was due from , them to their uncle, and the great advan- 
tage that might accrue to Theresa from the good will of 
Lord Launceston and his daughter, which he was sure 
could not fail to be th^ consequence of their acquaintance 
with her, that at last Miss Trevelyan, who was the most 
unselfish of mortals, no longer objected. 

Theresa was duly informed of this general invitation 
from Lord Launceston and Lady Augusta, and of the in- 
tention of accepting it, without, however, being permit- 
ted to peruse the letter itself. She did not appear, at first, 
at all to rejoice at this projected expedition, as neither the 
aristocratic father, nor his well-educated daughter, had 
found particular favour in her eyes> and she therefore 
anticipated little pleasure in the intended visit ; but, when 
Trevelyan mentioned that Lord Launceston's object in 
collecting all his friends and relations together on the 
26th was to celebrate his son's coming of age, and that 
a large party, and gay doings would in consequence take 
9* 
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place, Theresa seemed on a sudden to see the nffmt in a 
new light, and now, instead of bringing forward difficul- 
ties and objections, she assisted her guardian hi overcom. 
ing those of his sister* 

Time was, when *rrevelyan would have bojdly inquir- 
ed into^the secret cituse of such a sudden change of in- 
dination ; time was ^hen Theresa hei?self would have 
volunteered revealing her motives-r— when, indeed, Tre- 
velyan would have read them in her' open heart, and art- 
less countenance without the he]p^ of explanatory word? 
— ^but such delightful ccmfidence no longer existed be- 
tween them. • Indeed, Trevefyan himself liow as carc- 
ftiUy shunned all^such explanations ai9 Theresa appectied 
to elude them. And at last, after in vain seeking in his 
own mind sofifje reason for her present imloc^ed-for zeal 
and anxiety on the subject, he (although not without a 
sigh at thus detecting in her character a dejgree of frivo- 
lity to which he had thou^t her superior) attributed her 
apparent strong anticipation of pleasure in this visit solely 
to that love of amusement and novdty, which is, after 
all, but natural in youth ; and Jie ended by rejoicing at 
the bright smiles and joyous spirits, which, indicating he 
hoped, an unscathed heart, once more cheered his soul. 

Thus, in restored gaiety and good humour; the guar- 
dian and ward set off on tlieir expedition to Cornwall. 
Miss Trevelyan's spirits could not at all keep pace with 
those of her twa companions. She had not been at Tre- 
velyan Castle since quite a girl, the unfortunate coolness 
between her father and Lord Launceston having put an 
end to all friendly intercourse between the families for 
mai^ years previous to the death of the former ; and as 
she drew near the end of her journey, €md each one well- 
known hill, valley, and turn of road met her eye, she be- 
came more and more afiected. How strange! how 
dreamy ! are our feelings when we thus, after an interval 
of many years, revisit the haunt of our first youth. 
Every inanimate object so precisely the same, and yet 
every thing (and most of all ourselves) so changed ! 

To one as prone ** to chew the cud of sad reflection" 
as Miss Trevelyan, this return, at forty-five, to what had 
been to her a second home wlien fifteen, could not fail to 
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produce abstraction and depression. The forms pf pa- 
rents, sisters, friends (now all mouldering in the dust,) 
who had onoe been the inhabitants of that home which 
she now saw filled by another race, rose up before her in 
sad array— intervening years and events all vanished, 
and, as she entered ea(5h well-remembered apartment, she 
unconsciously looked round for those who had formerly 
occupied them, and could almost have fancied she heard 
their footst^. Thus she passed many days so wholly 
engrossed by the recollections of by-gone years .that her 
naind was hardly at liberty to attend to what was passing 
around her. 

Lady Augusta was civil to all, becaense it^vas right and 
proper that she, as mistress of the house, should be hos- 
pitable, but as such attenticms seemed to be rather the 
e^cts of calculation than of feeling, they were generally 
b^towed in exact proportion to the clairhs which her 
guests had upon her civility, either in consequence of 
their rank or consanginnity. Her welcome of her cousin 
Colonel Trevelyan was of course particularly flattering, 
and his sister, being likewise one of her nearest relations, 
also came in for an unusual share of her kindness ; but 
as for poor Theresa, a cold, distant curtesy was all she 
obtained. Lady Augusta having, to all appearance, in her 
reception of the despised orphan, follow^ the example set 
by Lord Launoeston, who afler shaking his nephew and 
niece heartily by the hand, turned formally to Theresa, 
and inquiring in a very audible whisper of Trevelyan her 
name, which he affected to have forgotten, dryly " hoped 
Miss Howard was well." 

At the sight of Theresa's confusiwi Treveljian had 
nearly again darted out at the hall-door, but, certain that 
before kmg all this proud systematic coldness would give 
way to the charm of her beauty and manner, he resolved 
to take all in good part, and lecture his sensitive charge 
with regard to exercising the same forbearance herself. 
The fatigue of the journey, and the still more fatiguing 
bustle of a large assemblage of company, affected Miss 
Trevelyan's health so much, that she was soon compelled 
to seek repose and quiet in her own apartment ; for the 
party collected at the castle was already numerous, al- 
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though neither the hero of the moment, young Lord St. 
Ives, nor many a still expected guest, had yet arrived. 

Tliis indisposition of Miss Trevelyan, which confined 
her for seveml days, naturally threw her brother and his 
ward still more together than they otherwise would have 
been, for she now clung to him as to hex only friend. To 
him she addressed all her remarks, to him confided all 
her little distresses. He was her constant companion in 
their walks, her squire in their rid^; and when her 
speaking eyes invited him to the seat next to her at din- 
ner, he, nothing loth, obeyed their bewitching summons, 
often relinquishing for it the place cThonneur at his cou- 
sin's side, in seemingly total unconsciousness of her very 
decided partiality. 

And this even more than usual intercourse with her 
guardian, into which Theresa was by circumstances 
thrown on their first arrival at Treyelyan Castle, she 
seemed voluntarily to continue even afler her peculiarly 
prepossessing manners and appearance had interested 
every one (excepting Lady Augusta) in her favour. A 
very short time indeed had elapsed before she had many 
an admirer, and might have had many a declared lover, 
had she given them any encouragiement ; but such admi- 
ration, instead of gratifying^ seemed rather to annoy, and 
its only effect was to provoke her ridicule, and induce her 
to avoid those who professed it. In short, Trevelyan, the 
now again happy Trevelyan, appeared to be the only be- 
ing who found favour in her eyes, the only one whose 
attentions did not seem to be positively disagreeable to 
her. With what pleasure did he then listen to his sister's 
raillery on his former jealous fancies, and her fond enco- 
miums oh his young charge for being thus superior to 
that heartless vanity which ever €ums at inspiring feelings 
that cannot be returned. 

But had Trevelyan had courage to examine the ground 
on which his present happiness rested, he would have 
been forced to acknowledge to himself that his hopes were 
built but on an unsteady foundation. For kind, friendly, 
and communicative as Theresa was now to him, yet he 
could not but be aware that even in his seemingly pre- 
ferred society she was not happy. Her lately restored 
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cheerftilness had gradually died away; she was often 
for hours silent and abstracted, while a certain restless- 
ness of look and manner plainly indicated the constant 
expectaticHi of a something which was never realized; and 
if at first the Richmond ball had fallen short of what she 
had anticipated, still more did the visit toTrevelyan Cas- 
tle appear to have ended in disappointment. 

Above a week had now elapsed since their arrival, 
each day having brought some change or addition to the 
society at the castle, but Lord St. Ives had not yet made 
his appearance, being still at a friend's house in the . 
neighbourhood. At Isust, one afternoon, when the whole 
party had gone up stairs to dress for dinner, a carriage' 
drove up, to the door, and on enquiring of his servant 
what new visiters were come, Trevelyan was informed 
that it was the young heir, and two other gentlemen with 
him. As soon as he was, dressed, Trevelyan went down 
stairs in order to be introduced to his cousin, (whc«n he 
had not seen since he was quite a child,) before the rest 
of the party were assembled. On entering the drawing- 
room, he, however, found many of the guests there al- 
ready, but Lord St. Ives had not yet made his appear- 
ance. 

At last, the door leading from Lord Launceston's pri- 
vate apartment opened, and the father and son entered 
arm-in-arm. " Well, here he is — here he is!" exclaimed 
the former as he exultingly looked around for the con- 
gratulations of all his friends. " And first and foremost, 
Frederick," said he, beckoning to Trevelyan, " come 
here to me, that I may regularly introduce you to my 
boy." 

TTie cousins heartily shook hands, and said and did all 
that cousins should or could say and do on such an occa- 
sion. " Now, have I said too much about him ?" de- 
manded the proud parent, as he observed a smile of satis- 
faction on Trevelyan's countenance, " and I assure you 
the more you know of him the more you will approve.'' 

" Oh! spare me, my dear sir," said St. Ives, " it is 
really not fair to begin by making my relations laugh at 
me, and now that^ColQpel Trevelyan and I are acquaint- 
ed, allow me to introduce my two friends to you;" and so 
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saying he went in search o£ his companioifis, while Tre- 
velyan turned t» speak to Mr. Penrhyn, a distant con- 
nexion of the l»aunceston family, who had also arrived 
that aflemoon at the castle. 

They were discussing the young heir's appearance, 
prospects, and attainments, wh^i suddenly a name caught 
Trevelyan's attenticm, which seemed instantly to act like 
an electric shock upon all his senses; he turned hastily 
round in hopes that his ears might have deceived him, 
but was not allowed to doilbt another minute, for, as his 
eyes searched eagerly in the direction frc«n which the 
sound had proceeded, they fell on the dreaded Lord Her- 
bert Leslie, whom St. Ives was at that moment presenting 
to his father. Theresa herself did not start more vioi^itly 
on recognising him at the Richmond ball than Trevelyan 
did now. In vain Mr. Peiirhyn continued addressing lum; 
he heard not a word, but continued staring at his hated 
rival in stupified vexation. Lord Herbert at length turned 
towards Tievelyan, and, immediately recognising him, 
accosted him with the familiarity of an acknowledged ac- 
quaintance. 

" I believe you two need no introduction," said St. 
Ives, who had, with some surprise, observed Trevelyan 
to draw back, " for I understand you and my friend Les- 
lie have met before at Richmond." 

Trevelyan murmured something about the pleasure and 
honour of a former acquaintance, but the words seemed 
to- stick in his throat. 

" You have been here some time, I believe," said Lord 
Herbert, with most provoking ease of manner. " I too 
hoped to have come much sooner, but St. Ives is so 
dreadfully popular, it was impossible to get him away 
from his friends before. Miss Howard is quite well, I 
trust, for I believe she accompanied you into Cornwall V* 

Trevelyan dryly assented, and then, taking the first 
opportunity to disengage himself from his companion, fell 
back into a more diSant part of the room, in order to com: 
pose his agitated feelings, and also, unobserved, to judge 
of the effect produced upon his ward by this unexpegfeed 
appearance of her admirer. ^ 

Before long she entered, accofhpanied by Miss Tre- 
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velyan. As her quick eyes eageriy glanced round the 
room, they, immediately discovered Lord Herbert, and in 
their unequivocal expression Trevelyan read the death- 
warrant to all his ha^ppiness. So violent was the agita- 
tion occasioned by this sudden apparition, that, for an in- 
stant, the blood entirely forsook Theresa's cheeks, but 
when Lord Herbert,* on recc^nizing her, instantly has- 
tened to her side, it returned with a glow such as Trevel- 
yan had never before witnessed. — His heart sickened — his 
head became confused — and he stood fixed in his place, 
unconscious of ev«ry thing around him. 

He was at last roused from this painful trance by the 
annoimcement of dinner, and mechanically followed the 
rest into the adjoining apartment. Whether Theresa that 
day looked round for her usual companion we cannot tell, 
but when Trevelyan, in fearful anxiety to ascertain his 
fate, glanced his eyes round the table, he beheld her at 
the further end. Lord Herbert at her side, and her coun- 
tenance brilliant with happiness. Once, and but once, 
during dinner, their eyes met : — ^a burning blush instantly 
confessed that Theresa was aware of all that his might 
say — that she merited their keenest approaches. And, 
in that one hasty glance, they who but a few hours be- 
fore had appeared to live only for each other now seemed 
by mutual consent to take a final leave; for Trevelyan 
never again looked towards her, nor ever, during the 
evening which followed, approached the spot where she 
was ; Lord Herbert the while so entirely and determi- 
nately monopolising her society, that, even had she wish- 
ed for any intercourse with another, it would have been 
next to impossible. 

What a ch«ige had those few hours made in Trevel- 
yan's existeiice! He had risen that morning, welcoming 
with gratituofe the sun which was to shine on Theresa's 
beloved countenance, counting the hours of ecstasy which 
he waal& ^ftss at her side ; and ere that sun had set, all 
; his hopte of happiness seemed about to set for ever with 
it, and to leave him in the darkness of despair. 

JMiss Trevelyan was not blind to all that was now pass- 
mg : she had with pain observed Theresa's emotion on 
the appearance of Lord Herbert, and, inexperienced as 
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she was in such matters, she began to suspect that he 
had made a deeper impression on her young friend's heart 
than she had before been willing to think possible — and 
each day, each hour, indeed, now conjfirmed her fears. 
She tried every esqpedient to interrupt the intercourse be- 
tween them, and attract Theresa's attention to other ob- 
jects ; but it is as easy to stop the impetuous course of a 
mountain torrent as to check that of passion, when once 
the soul has unawares yielded to its influence. 

Miss Trevelyan even ventured so far as to speak 
to Theresa on the subject, warning, her to be on her 
guard agdnst a species of admiration, which, ofleh 
prompted by the mere vanity of him who professes it, 
only lures into mortification and misery the unccmscious 
dupe to whom it is addressed* But to all this Theresa 
listened with impatient incredulity; her heart told her a 
very difierent tale, and, impelled by a fascination which 
she was both unwilling and unable to resist, she each day 
became more and more entangled in the snare, and more 
estranged from him whose whole soul was devoted to her, 
and whose heart she was breaking. Theresa could not 
now but be aware of this, for one single page in the his- 
tory <^ love, when perused by ourselves, teaches us 
volumes as to the feelings of others. He too, whom she 
was thus afHicting, was one whose heart lay open to her ; 
and who, until her's was engrossed by a more powerful 
sentiment, had been the object, of her dearest affections, 
her warmest gratitude, and most ardent admiration ; one 
whose superiority to all around she still could not but 
acknowledge, and whose altered, suffering countenance, 
whenever it met her eye, occasioned many a pang of. 
remorse to her heart, even while her deluded ear rang 
with Lord Herbert's professions. 

Miss Trevelyan oflen sought opportunities to speak to 
her brother, but he shunned all conversation with her 
nearly .as much as with Theresa, for, although what he 
most dreaded was hearing from her lips a confirmation 
of his fears, yet, in his present state of mind, he felt that 
even their contradiction would irritate his feelings. He, 
therefore, in order to avoid as much as possible all inter- 
course with those who had' but a short time back formed 
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hk whole feMcity, took violently to every species of 
country-sport, and thus, in desperation, abandoned the 
iield to his rival. 



CHAPTER IX- 

The crew with many a mimic strain. 
Will mock, perchance, its honest pain ; 

And thoa, bewildered thoq. 
Drank with the cup thou longest to taste, 
Roled by thine evil planet, haste 

To sf>urn a precious vow. Old Song, 

The whole scene and society at Trevelyan Castle 
seemed cm a sudden to be as much changed since the 
arrival of Lord St. Ives and his youn^ companions, as 
Trevelyan himself, and the part which he played in it. 
Lady Augusta, as mistress of the house, was attentive to 
the amusement of her guests, but, beyond driving them 
out. in the morning, and setting them down to cards in 
the evening, she had httle power of entertaining them, and 
the party had, in consequence, been hitherto dull and 
formal enough. But now all was life and gaiety. Every 
possible game and pastime was immediately set a-going, 
and every evmng the younger part of the company 
amused themselves with music and dancing. Augusta 
had always before herself made up her father's whist- 
party, but her brother, ridiculing her old-fashioned gra- 
vity, and insisting on her jcwning the dancers, she at last 
applied to Trevelyan to take her place at the card-table. 
To refuse was impossible ; besides, in his present melan- 
chc^y mood, he rather welcomed an occupation which 
afibrded him an excuse for silence and abstraction. 

Many an' evening, therefore, did Trevelyan now thus 
pass, fixed at his post, while Theresa, in the adjoining 
J90om, was freely partaking of that gaiety with which all 
hut himself seemed inspired. At times, when his ear 
caught the sounds of her well-known voice, or he heard 
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that joyous laugh which had once cheered his very soul, 
forgetting for a moment all that ^d occurred, he still 
experienced a passk^ thrill of delight; but such flattering 
illusions were soon dispelled, and a deep-drawn sigh was 
the sad echo to her light-hearted merriment. 

One evening, while the usual whist-party was going on 
in the inner drawing-room, the dancing in the next seemed 
suddenly to cease, and at length, even the din of voices 
dying away, scarcely a sound was to be heard. 

" Why, surely St. Ives must be gone to sleep," said 
Lord Launceston, " and I suppose the whole party has 
followed his example, for I have not heard the house so 
quiet since his arrival. What can they be all about?" 

In an instant, however, Theresa's rich melodious voice, 
carolling the Neapolitan " Barcarola," broke the silence. 
At the first well-known chord of that song, Trevelyan 
gave such a sudden and violent start, that his. hand actu- 
ally sounded on the table. 

" Why, my dear ColcHiel, what are you about?" said 
Lord Launceston. " It is not your turn, for you know 
you are last in hand." 

Trevelyan, much confused, hastily took up his card, 
but the next moment being called upon to play^ he again 
laid it down, without having ever looked at it, or even 
noticed thosealready on the board." 

" What! no trumps, Frederick?" again exclaimed Lord 
Launceston, who was his partner. " That's very strange ! 
And now I think of it you must have one, for you were 
dealer, and this is the first time they have been led;" 
and Lord Launceston looked in much astonishment at 
the perturbed countenance of his nephew, who in vain 
endeavoured, by pressing his hand on his brow, to collect 
his wandering thoughts, for still those cruel notes rang 
in his ears, and seemed to deprive him of his senses. 

**I suspect you ha v^ knocked yourself 'up shooting. 
Colonel," continued liis unde, "for I understand you 
have be^i out all day, and this passion is new, I thmk, 
for I do not remember that you used to be so keen a 
sportsman ; indeed, till St. Ives came, you appeared con- 
tented with the mate quiet occupation of gallanting the 
ladies when they went out riding. But I suspect," he 
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added laughing, '^ that Miss Howard has found another 
8qiiire--^hey ? It is no business of mine," he continued, 
** but I must say I think your young lady seems to be 
but a dangerous sort of person ^ society, as she appears 
to have a prodigious turn for what b called flirtir^." 

Trevelyan said nc^hing, pretending to be wholly en- 
grossed by the game, but continued to make all sorts of 
strange blunders. 

" Well, my good friend," said his uncle to him when 
the party broke up, " I certainly cannot compliment you 
on your skill at cards to-night, and yet, I should say, 
that whist is a sort of hereditary game in our family. 
My father was a capital player, and I must confess I think 
it a very gentlemanlike amusement, and one in which no 
one needr be ashamed to excel. But come, let us now 
go and (see what these madcaps are doing in the next 
room." 

So saying. Lord Launceston took his nephew's arm, 
and led him towards the piano-forte, at which Theresa 
was still seated, Lord Herbert at her side. This was 
more than Trevelyan could endure, and suddenly disen- 
gaging himself from his uncle, he left the apartment before 
she was even aware of his presence. 

In the hall he was met by his aster — she eagerly came 
up to him, and taking his arm, " Come to my room, 
Frederick," said she, " for I want to speak to you, and 
I never now can have an opportunity." 

" I know what you would say," said he, drawing «way . 
" I know it all but too well, so spare me, I implore you." 
Still Miss Trevelyan urged him to a few minutes' conver- 
sation, and he at last compUed. 

" Frederick," said she, as soon as they had reached 
her apartment, " let us ftnmecfiately return to Richmond 
— I see the misery you are enduring. But perhaps, it 
may still not be too late, for believe me, it is but a mo- 
aientary infatuation, which will pass away and be forgot- 
ten ; and indeed, I must say, you are yourself very much 
to blame, for why do you so entirely withdraw yourself, 
and quietly abandon Theresa to your rival ?" 

" Because, Louisa," said he, with vehemence, " my 
heart is too proud to dispute Ijer's with another — too weak 
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to combat with her very evident partiality for that others 
Besides, what can I say to her, of which she is not fully 
aware already. I avrely need not nowt^l h^ what she 
must long since have read in my every loc^ and action 
— that my whole soul — my very existence is her's. Is 
such an afiectiofi as mine to be express^ by conimon- 
place compliments and empty protestations! No, no, if 
her own heart does not yet plead for me, it is useljoss to 
plead for myself-" 

<' Then let us immediately leave this place,^ said Miss 
Trevelyan, hastily interrupting, himy " and rescue Theresa 
from the danger to wHch she is expesed ; I will make 
any excuse you like for returning home— plead illness — 
take it all, in short, on myself." 

" No, no," replied Trevelyan, "we cannot possibly go 
away till after the celebraticm of SU Ives' birthday ; but 
that event will now take place in a very fow days-^-ead 
then — Heaven knows what then may happen !" 

" Oh ! Theresa will then soon fo^t aE this bewilder^ 
ing adaiation," resumed Miss Trevelyan; " her head is 
certainly at this minute turned by it, yet I cannot bul 
hope that her natural good sense will finally get the bet* 
ter, and that this focSdsh fancy of her's will again die 
away, as it did before, when no longer in Lord I&rbert's 
society ; for after all it is menely one of those passing 
flirtations which any inexperienced girl may be drawn 
into." 

"No, Louisa," rejoined Trevelyan with quickness; 
" it is no passing, flirtation ; would to heaven I could hope 
it were ! I couM ahooost add, woidd to heaven I could think 
so poorly of her as to believe it to be possible ! but I can 
read her very inmost soul, and there trace but too plainly 
the strong, the indelible characters of passion." 

And Trevelyan was right — ^Theresa was no flirt. She 
was too artless even to attempt to conceal with what 
heartfelt pleasure she received Lord Herbert's attenticma, 
but she as decidedly showed she cared for no other. And 
her vanity had been put to many a trial ; for even St. 
Ives, captivated by her beauty and fascinating manners, 
soon entered the lists against his friend, and so boldly, 
that many a bet was laid that the light-hearted young 
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heir of all those rich domains would undoubtedly remain 
conqueror. 

* But those who thus judged of Theresa by the common 
calculations of the world had to pay for their want of 
discernment, for, after a short ineffectual contest, St. 
Ives, in despair of success, relinquished the prize to his 
more favoured antagonist, and thus relieved his father 
from the most dreadfiil anxiety? for, ever on the watch 
with regard to what concerned his family impprt«uice, 
Lord Launceston had soon taken alarm on obsejrving his 
son's admiration for the illegitimate orphan, and was be- 
ginning to tremble for the as yet untainted Right Honour- 
ble blood of the Trevelyans. 

The day at length arrived on which the young heir's 
majority was to be celebrated ; the ;sun shone with pecu- 
liar brightness, the bells rang gaily, and from early mom 
all was preparation and bustle. The tenants and their 
fkmilies were to partake of a plentiful repast on the lawn 
before the house, where tents had been pitched for that 
purpose. Oxen wer^ roasted whole, barrels of ale flow- 
ed in all directions, and, in short, every species of old 
l^dglish hospitality and profusion, usual on such occa- 
sions, was liberally displayed. By two o'clock the whole 
fnmt of the house presented a gay scene of joy and festi- 
vity, all the company then at the castle being assembled 
on the great flight of steps to witness the sight. As soon 
as the solid part of the repast Was over, the health of the 
young heir was of course drunk with three times three 
and every demoastration of joy. As Lord Launce^n 
heard the shouts of all around, an^*felt in consequence 
that emotion which a parent must on such obcasions 
feel, he, unwilling to attribute the general enthusiasm in 
any degree to the eflects of beef and ale, seemed to for- 
get that there were other peers, or heirs to peerages, be- 
sides himself and his son; and in fancied superiority he 
looked proudly around for the congratulations of his 
friends, and the adulation of his dependants ; in short, to 
use the phraseology of the Eiast, the loud hurras entering 
in at the gate of his titles, proceeded up the long avenue 
of his ancestors and thus reaching his heart, brought 
tears to his eyes. Of course the health of Lord Laun- 
10* 
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ceston and the Lady Augusta followed, and were noticed 
with due honours. 

A pause then took place in the toast-giting business of 
the dky; and St. Ives, leaving his father's side, joined 
the party in the tent, where, aSer a short parley between 
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But no Trtvelyan appeared, and he was searched for 
in vain. 

"I know this is quite according to the new school of 
military modesty," said Lord Herbert to Theresa with' a 
smile of contempt. ^^But for modesty y in such cases, I would 
read pride, abominable selfish pride. Why should Colonel 
Trevelyan be above returning thanks for the hearty ex- 
pressions of good- will and respect from these honest peo- 
ple ; not to mention St. Ives' very flattering compliment 
to him 1 Why seem to take offence at these distinctions 
which, after all, every military man is prodigiously af- 
fronted if he does not obtain ?" 

Theresa's accusing heart told her that the strong emo- 
tion which she had seen painted in Trevelyan's counte- 
nance was the eSect neither of pride nor humility, but that 
she herself had been its cause ; and this unjust attack 
upon one whom she loved and admired, although made 
by Lord Herbert himself, roused all her better feehngs. 
" You little know Colonel Trevelyan," said she warmly, 
her heart still beating with emotion ; *' if you can suppose 
him capable of any other feelings than those of kindness 
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had spoken such daggers to her heart, and she was, in 
consequence, at the moment half inclined to be* angry 
even with Lord Herbert. 

Her stricken conscience had given her the true inter- 
pretation of Trevelyan's feelings. Amid the joyousness 
which surrounded him, he had thought so little of him- 
self as likely to have any individual concern in the scene, 
that, when his own name and the shouts which followed 
it suddenly sounded in his ears, he was for an instant be- 
wildered, and, impelled by the emotion of the moment, 
naturally turned towards her who had now for so long 
been associated in his mind with his every feeling of per- 
sonal pride and exultation. When his eyes, then, met 
those of Theresa fixed upon him, and he fancied he read 
in them the kindest expression of afi^tion, a gleam of 
happiness for an instant again flashed over his soul ; but 
the sight of his hated rived at her side as quickly dissolv- 
ed the momentary illusion, and the revulsion of feeling 
which he then experienced was more than he could en- 
dure. He forcibly made his way through the crowd, 
and long before the sounds of the reiterated cheers had 
died away, dashing down a path which led to the wood, 
he was lost in its solitude, giving free vent to the bitter- 
ness of his soul. 

Every one surely must have experienced at some pe- 
riod or other of their lives the almost unbearable effect of 
such an exciting scene, as th 
just been present, when the i 
seer ~ ; 
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deserted; and had it not beei -. 

distant hilarity occasionally borne on the winc^lfiftd still 
more for the painful impression left on his mil]®, the gay 
busy scene at which he had so lately been present would 
have appeared to him as the msm phantasy of a dream. 

He did not enter the dining-room until the company 
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had assembled, when he at onoe took possession of the 
first vacant chair ; and, chance placing him at a di^rent 
table from that at which Theresa and Lord Herbert were 
seated, and where St. Ives presided, he thus avdded all 
r^fnarks on his sudden disappearance in the morning. 
Luckily too for him the party that day was so large that 
it was not difficult to avoid observation. More than once, 
at the beginning of dinner, Theresa had inquired afler 
Trevel)ran, for she felt him as a weight at her heart ; but 
when relieved from all actual anxiety about him by hear- 
ing that he was in the dining-room, her mind then re- 
turned to the joyous scene in which she was engaged ; 
and when thus placed at the side of him to whom her 
whole soul was devoted, and to whom she was conscious 
of being the object of the most- ardent admiration — ^was it 
wonderful that, before long, she again thought no more of 
her absent friend ? 

As soon as the repast was over, Trevelyan had again 
recourse to his solitary walk, finding a strange sort of 
pleasure in the nervous shiver which crept over his frame, 
when exposed to the keen night air, as he felt it to be in 
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tation and embarrassment. Oh, how Trevelyan longed 
to read in her heart, and ascertain whether it was one 
feeling of compunction, of pity, for his sufierings which 
then saddened her lovely brow. Still their conversation 
ccHitinued, and at length Miss Trevelyan, speaking with 
increased earnestness, but in so low a voice that he could 
not catch the words, laid her hand on her young friend's 
arm. Theresa raised her head as if to reply, but as she 
then turned her eyes towards Miss Trevelyan, they fell 
upon her guardian. At the sight of him, she instantly 
averted her face, and, the next minute covering it with 
her hand, she abruptly rose from her seat, and left the 
' room. 

Miss Trevelyan, who had not observed her brother's 
entrance, and who was therefore ignorant of the cause of 
this sudden flight, immediately followed, leaving him be- 
wildered by contending feelings ; at one minute resolving 
to seek his ward, and demand the explcmation of an 
emotion, which, in spite of himself, had again revived his 
hopes ; at another, almost tempted, in the character of her 
guardian, to speak to Lor^ Herbert, and thus bring his 
own fate to a crisis. ' 

Above an hour elapsed, and still neither Theresa nor 
his sister appeared. Trevelyan at length returned to the 
ball-ro(Mn, and, at the further end, seated in the recess of 
a window, he immediately distinguished the object of 
his anxious thoughts. Lord Herbert was at her side, and 
he seemed to be earnestly expostulating with her, while 
Theresa, with her eyes fixed on the ground, listened in 
agitated abstraction. Tretelyan felt that he now needed 
no further explanation, and, hastily leaving the scene of 
gaiety, he took refuge in the solitude of his own room. 

Few of the performers in the entertainment, which was 
protracted to a late hour, appeared at breakfast next 
morning, and, cm inquiring for his sister, Trevelyan was 
informed, that she was too unwell to leave her bed. He 
and Theresa did not meet till dinner-time, when not a 
word, not a look, was exchanged between them ; indeed, 
as if by mutual consent, they both seemed to avoid all 
possibility of intercourse. ^^Atgocuned on concealing, if 
possible, the state of his mii^^HpHlvan assumed a gaiety 
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which he certainly did not feel, and, the better to play his 
self-imposed part, freely joined in the hilarity all around. 
More tljan once Theresa was startled by his unusually 
elevated voice and unnatural laughter^ for such false spi- 
rits could not deceive her, whatever they might others, as 
she was but too well aware both of their nature and cause. 
At each burst of forced merriment, a pang of remorse 
shot through her heart ; but still she had not courage to 
free herself from the bondage of passion, and ceeise to 
torture one whom yet she loved with even more ,than ^ 
sister's tenderness. — ^rk , K-* - ^"-^ ^*^'-* < 

The whole part^ that evening declareJi themselves to 
be too completely knocked up/by the fatigues of the pre- 
ceding day td attempt any active amusements. Some 
took to their books, over which they slumbered ; others 
yawned through the newspapers, or lounged in total idle- 
ness on the sofas. Trevelyan was, as usual, summoned 
by Lady Augusta to her father's whist table, and Lord 
Herbert challenged Theresa at chess. The m^n were all 
set in due order, and the game began, but, though the 
hands of both combatants shaded their brows in the atti- 
tude of deep calculation, it was soon very evident that the 
game before them had ceased to be the object of specula- 
tion, and that it was no longer to his enemy^s King that 
Ijord Herbert was offering check. His eyes were eagerly 
fixed on the varying countenance of his antagonist, as in 
unconscious abstraction, she hurried the monarch of the 
board from place to place, with a degree of indecorous 
activity, which would have made Philidor's hair stand 
on end. 

Such was the position of the game when the whist- 
ftaty broke up, and one glance at the supposed contend- 
ing chess-players sufficed to inform Trevelyan that his 
doom was finally sealed. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Farewell thou false fair, whom I will not upbraid, 
I've loved thee too long to be loud when betrayed '^ 
' Live rage in the bosom where triumph could reign. 
When 1 trusted thy smiles, I was happy, not vain ; 
My peace thou hast injured, not Irounded my pride. 
And affection as yet cannot learn to subside. Old Song, 

Miss Trevelyan was so much indisposed for some 
days after the birthday festivities, as to be unable to leave 
her room, £uid her brother felt too well convinced that 
neither of them could have anytliing agreeable to com* 
municate to the other, to run the risk of uselessly agita- 
ting her by seeking an interview. Hearing, however, at 
length that she was much better, he repaired one morn- 
ing to her apartment in order to make some arrange- 
ments with her respecting their return home, the day on 
which they had fixed for leaving Trevelyan Castle bdng 
now nearly arrived. 

On opening the door Trevelyan started back, for ^ 
first object whichioniet his eyes was Theresa — and Theresa 
alone! — She changed colour and: seemed much embar- 
rassed, but, after a moment's silence, while still con- 
tinuing to stoop over the table as if much engaged in fold- 
ing up some letters, " Miss Trevelyan," said she, " is a 
great deal better to-day ; she is gone down to speak to 
Lady Augusta, but will, I dare say, be back directly," 

Trevelyan stood for a minute at the door, irresolute 
what to do ; but at last he entered and closed it after him. 
It was many a day since he and Theresa had been tete- 
a-tete ; many a day, indeed, since they had even spoken 
to each other, and the hearts of both beat nearly to suffo- 
cation. There was a dead silence lor some minutes* 
At length Theresa appearing in some degree to recover 
herself, although speaking with unusual hurry, said, 
** Treevy is gone, I believe, to ask Lord Launceston to 
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alter a frank which he has by mistake dated for the se- 
cond, to-day being the third of April." 

" The third of April," repeated Trevelyan with quick- 
ness ; " true, true, so it is," and there was again a pause. 
** Theresa !" said he at length in an agitated tone, " are 
you aware of what event this day is the anniversary?" 

" No," she replied, somewhat astonished at his ques- 
tion, " I did not know that the third of April was marked 
by any particular circumstance." And she spoke truly, 
for to poor Theresa, who was the soUtary child of sin 
and shame, the anniversary of her birth had hitherto 
been a blank in the calendar. Her natal day had never 
been marked to her as one of joy and congratulation ; she 
had never been the happy heroine of a little yearly fi^te, 
had never on that day received a grateful mother's blessing. 

" It is ymr birthday, Theresa," continued Trevelyan ; 
*' you are now eighteen, you are of age — released from 
my control," he added with a bitter smile. 

Theresa's colour went and came, and her eyes filled 
with tears ; Trevelyan for an instant fixed his upon her, 
but she did not speak, and he was again silent. It need- 
ed not words however to prove that the same feelings at 
that moment occupied them beth^ ibrjt^waa evident that 
the thoughts of each had instantly reverted to that day 
when, a year before, Theresa had first been informed of 
her father's wishes and dispositions respecting her, and 
that they both also well remembered with what different 
feelings they had then dwelt on the last clause in his will. 
That clause, which seemed almost to bestow upon Tre- 
velyan a right to claim her as his own, in the sacred cha- 
racter of a husband ; that clause, to which she had then 
listened in such unsuspecting ignorance of all the pangs 
which it might entail either on herself or her guardian. 

Theresa walked hastily to the window to conceal her 
emotion, while Trevelyan, heaving a deep-drawn sigh, 
leaned his head against the mantel-piece. He felt as if 
he must now at length break silence and at once confess 
the feelings of his bursting heart. But, alas ! what could 
he expect to hear in return, except that of which he was 
already but too certain? And why, therefore, while ex- 
posed to the unfeeling observation of many, add to the 
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already miserable constraint of their intercourse by a use- 
less disclosure, which might hasten, but apparently could 
not now alter the fate of either ? 

These considerations made him resolve on still perse- 
vering for a time in that reserve to which he had hither- 
to, on principle, adhered. He again turned towards 
Theresa, who stood gazing vacantly from the window in 
evident dread of encountering his eyes. " I suppose you 
are aware," he continued, " that we propose leaving this 
the day ailer to-morrow? I trusted to my sister for in- 
forming you. Would to heaven we had never come !" 
he added with vehemence. " For her sake I mean— for 
«Ae, at all events, has not benefited by the expedition ; 
her health is not equal to the fatiguing life of bijstle which 
is here led, and it is therefore on her account Jhat I do 
not wish to prolong our stay. 

Theresa signifiai, by an acquiescing motion of her 
head, that she was content with the arrangement ; but 
Trevelyan saw big tears following each other down her 
cheeks. Were they for his rival?/ Were they tears of 
contrition for all the misery she was inflicting on himself? 
Some minutes elapsed, still those tears continued to flow : 
at last she covered her face with her htuids, and Trevel- 
yan heard her endeavouring, but in vain, to stifle her 
sobs. Oh ! how ardently did he then long to invite her 
back to that fearless confidence which had once been his 
happiness — to that full reliance on his aflTection which had 
seemed once to constitute her's ! Trevelyan lefl his place 
and approached Theresa, but before he had reached her 
side the image of Lord Herbert seemed to rush between 
them, and that image so adored by the one, so hated by 
the other, closed the hearts and lips of both. 

Just then Miss Trevelyan entered, and Theresa, taking 
advantage of the supposed private business which had 
brought Colonel Trevelyan to his sister's apartment, 
hastily brushed away her tears, and left them together. 
Miss Trevelyan immediately perceived that something 
painful had occurred; she kindly took her brother's hand, 
and gave him all the comfort in her power, bidding him 
trust to the eflfects of separation, and to the probable tran- 
sient nature of Lord Herbert's fancy for his ward ; for she 
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was, she said, convinced that he was not what is called a 
marrying man ; that he could, therefore, have no object 
in pursuing the acquaintance, and that, when once they 
had left Trevelyan Castle, there was Uttle chance of their 
ever again coming in each other's way. She concluded, 
therefore, by proposing an immediate departure, declar- 
ing herself to be now quite equals to the journey, and 
ui^ing that they should keep to their first intended day 
for setting out. 

That day at last, to Trevelyan's inexpressible relief, 
arrived; he anxiously watched Theresa and her lover, in 
order to ascertain the state of their feelings, and to form 
some idea of ^ degree of understanding which existed 
between thenu Not a word was exchanged at parting, 
but the silence only confirmed his fears as to their mu- 
tual intelligence. 

The gay St. Ives had many a mysterious, significant 
joke with Theresa on taking leave d* her, and expressed 
unfeigned regret at the departure of his cousins. Lord 
Launcestcm trusted that before long he should have the 
honour of another visit from those so nearly related to 
him ; and the Lady Augusta, relaxing somewhat from her 
usual coldness and formality, shook Miss Trevelyan cor- 
dially by the hand, and in a most flattering manner invit- 
ed her cousin Frederick to visit them without delay in 
town, where she and her father were, before long, to take 
up their residence for the season. Trevelyan, having 
signified his intention of travelling outside, his sister and 
Theresa entered the carriage, and they drove oflT amid 
the kissing of hands and waving of hats of the party as- 
sembled on the steps of the house. 

How different did the journey now appear, when retra- 
cing the same road, from what it had been but a few 
weeks before, when they had gaily travelled it tc^ther in 
hope and cordiality ! Theresa, pretending to be entirely 
engrossed by a novel which she had borrowed for the 
journey, seldom took her eyes from the page before her, 
except to stare vacantly out of the carriage-window, when 
an occasional tear, which she hastily wiped away, stole 
down her cheek. Miss Trevelyan, on her part, suffering 
in body and depressed in spirits, was as little disposed for 
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ccmversation as h«r companion, so that mile after mile wa» 
now travelled by them in unbroken silence. During the 
three mdancholy days which their journey occupied^ 
Trevelyan, after much torturing rumination on the sub- 
ject, resolved at last on bringing his fate to a crisis by 
seddng (as soon as they should arrive at Richmond) that 
full explanaticHi of Theresa's, sentiments which he had 
hitherto so carefully avoided; But as he drove up to what 
had so lately been to him such a happy home, and thought 
on the trial which probably there awaited Mm, his cou- 
rage nearly gave way, and fear and doubt got the better 
of all his resolutions. The very sight of those well- 
known lovely scenes, now again newly dressed in the first 
fresh gre^i of spring, helped to divert him from his pur- 
pose. Was it possible that, when all around was still so 
bright, so placid, so lovely, the moral world within could 
be so totally changed? Might it not all be some dreadful 
phantasy of his brain, from winch, wh^ restored to what 
had hitherto been to him an earthly paradise, he should 
hgadii awaken and find the happiness hpi had left t 

When the carriage stopped, Trevelyan, still half be- 
wildered by these contending feelings^ sprang from it in 
order to assist hi* c<»Rpanions to ahght. One glance in 
Theresa's countenance, however, as she darted past him, 
sufficed to recall his senses to the sad reality of his situa- 
tion ; for this return to her home had evidently affected 
her not less than himself. She hurried mto the house, 
equally regardless of the joyx)us welcome of little Oscar, 
and the smiling obeisances of the servants — and, spring- 
ing up stairs, took immediate refuge from observation in 
the solitude of her own room. Treveljran was now final- 
ly resolved. He paced the gardoi for some time in ab- 
stracted agitation, and then^ his heart and head both 
throbbing with nervous agitation, he hastened to his own 
apartm^it, and there wrote the following letter to 
Theresa : — 

"It is vain any longer to make a secret <rf the 
state of my mind. Indeed, I fear your own heart must 
now but too well assist you in readuig mine. I will no 
longer conceal from you that I have Icmg loved you^ — 
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aol as a father — ^not as a guardian — but as the most 
passionate, devoted of lovers. Honour has restrained me 
frcHn sooner making this declaration, and now, I fear, it 
ccmies too late. But surely it did not require words to 
make you aware of the devotion of my heart? Perhaps 
I was wrong — ^vain — ^led away and deceived by my 
wishes ; but at one time I could not help indulging in the 
blessed hope of a return. You were once kmd to me, 
Theresa — you once confided in me; but now all is chang- 
ed, and we seem to have become total strangers to each 
pther. 

" There is no use, however, in upbraiding or recurring 
to the past. You have now my fate, my very existence, 
in your hands. If still it were possible that my jealous 
fiuicy could have deceived me to my present misery — ^if 

still your af^tion should be . Oh! answer me, 

Theresa — one word, and I am the happiest of beings; 
one word, and my lips are closed for ever, never again 
to pain you by the avowal of feelings which you cannot 
return." 

With a trembling hand Trevelyan sealed and directed , 
this note; then ringing for the servant he bade him take it 
directly to Miss Howard. When the door was shut, and 
he heard John's footsteps on tl» stairs, leading to The- 
resa's apartment, a cold sweat bedewed his forehead. 
It seem^ to him as if he was thus hastening his Me — 
voluntarily plunging himself into despair. — He paced up 
and down his room in nervous agitation, listening to every 
sound, and more than once hurried to the door, fancying 
he heard some one c^proaching. 

An hour elapsed, and still no answer came. — ^He rang 
the bell with increased perturbation, and desired that 
Miss Howard's maid might go to her and inquire whether 
she had any letter for him. There was another long inter- 
val. — ^At length he heard a gentle knock at the door — he 
concluded it was the maid bringuag him the long-wished 
for, but dreaded, reply, and he bade her enter. — ^The 
door slowly opened — and Theresa hersdf appeared. — 
Her face at once told him his fate — she was deadly pale, 
and her eyes were red with weeping. She rushed up to 
11* 
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him, and falling on her ki^es hy the couch into wbk^ 
he had sunk, she buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Much as Trevelyan had anticipated the end of all his 
hq)es; fully prepared, as he thought he was, for the . 
truth, yet the l^w stunned him, and he stsured wildly at 
her, unable to speak or move! They thus remained for 
a minute in tc^ silence. At length holdmg out a letter 
towards Trevelyan, " This will e2q)lain all to you," said 
Theresa, in a faltering voice, and then clasping her hands 
in an agony of grief and remorse, " Oh I forgive me I for- 
give me!" she exclaimed, "for being the involuntary 
cause of suflferings which, believe me, are not greater 
than my own." 

Still Trevel3ran did not speak, and he averted his foce 
to conceal the tears which bitter disc^pointment wrung 
from his manly heart. At length, making an ^^rt to 
subdue his agitatbn, and taking her hand, as if in token 
of pardon, while he endeavouml to raise her from the 
ground, " I understand you, Theresa," said he, in a low 
broken voice; " so leave me— for God's sake leave me — 
in a short time I shall be better — ^I will then speak to you 
— ^but now I cannot," and he again convidsively' pressed 
her hand. 

Theresa rose to obey him, but the sight of his affliction 
quite overpowered her, and she still remained as if spell- 
bound at his side, feeling at that minute as if she could 
have renounced Lord Herbert, and all her most romantk; 
visicaas of felicity, to make Trevelyan happy. Again he 
stammered out his entreaties to be left alone, and at last, 
conscience stricken, torn by oont^iding passioi^, she 
complied with his request, and returned to her own apart- 
ment. 

When there, her suflferings were in truth fully equal to 
those of her guardian, for they were sharpened by re- 
morse. She felt that she had wounded and deceived (Hie 
from whom she had received every kindness, whose heart 
was devoted to her, and on whose steady affection through 
good report and evil report she might ever have relied. 

In the violence of her remorse, and the virtuous zeal of 
the moment, Theresa again fancied that she had come to 
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the resduticm of giving up her own happiness in order to 
secure that of her guardian ; and with a flushed cheek and 
throbbing heart, she actually rose from her seat in order 
to complete the sacrifice, by the voluntary renunciation 
of Lord Herbert. But ere she had reached the door, his 
image rushed to her imagination, and with it returned all 
those enthusiastic feelings of love and admiration with 
which he had inspired her ; little indeed did Theresa know 
her own weakness, when even contemplating the posabi- 
lity of such self-devotion ; little was she aware of the 
overpowering influence of passion on a mind so undisci- 
plined as hers. 

In about an hour another packet was brought her from 
Trevelyan; cm breaking the seal she found it contained 
the letter, which she had at their recent interview put into 
his hands. Tliat letter was, as may be supposed, from 
Lord Herbert, being the passionate declaraticm of love 
and ccmstancy, by which he had, the morning of Tliere- 
sa's departure from Trevelyan Castle, confirmed his for- 
mer professions of devotion, and her own rapturous ex- 
pectatiwis; at the end of the letter she had herself added 
these few words addressed to Trevelyan, " I have refer- 
red him to my guardian for a final answer." 

Afler having again and again feasted her eyes on the 
adored characters in this letter of her lover's, notwith- 
standing every word they formed was already known by 
heart, and every sentiment those words expressed engra- 
ven on her soul ; Theresa, with a passionate sigh, was 
returning it to the envelope, when some writing within, 
which she had not before observed, caught her eye. It 
was evidently her guardian's, but so changed, it was with 
difficulty that she deciphered the words, which were to 
this effect. 

" Let your mind be at rest; trust to me, I will do all 
in my power to secure your happiness. I intend imme- 
diately to leave hcwne for a short time, therefore do not 
let any repugnance at the idea of meeting me, when in 
my present agitated state of feeling, prevent you from 
joining my sister as usual. She knows all, for I thought 
you might wish to be spared the pain of informing her of 
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what has passed between us* You may therefore speak 
to her on the subject, or not, as you Uke best. 

F. T." 

" Excellent ! generous Trevelyan," exclaimed Theresa, 
as she read th^ words, and again all her self-upbraid* 
ings and doubts returned; but need it be added, that love 
—-all powerfiil love, again interposed, and finally tri- 
umphed. Theresa delayed leaving her own apartment 
as long as possible, but being at length informed that din- 
ner was ready, and knowing that Miss Trevelyan was 
now alone, she felt obliged to join her. She entered the 
room with the feelings of a criminal, not daring even to 
look towards her friend; and iMJver since that day, on 
which Theresa had first been received under her hospi* 
table roof, had their Ute-a-tite repast been eaten in such 
comfortless silence. 

When at last Theresa ventured to raise her eyes to- 
wards her dear Treevy, the sight, of her'sred and heavy 
with recent tears, gave a fresh pang to her heart, for sli^ 
could well guess at their cause, and again took herself to 
task for thus afflicting all those who had been most kind 
to her. The instant dinner was over the firiends separa* 
ted, not a word having passed between them with refer- 
ence to that subject which filled both their minds, and 
Theresa hastily escaped to the garden, hoping that the 
fresh air might compose her- nerves and cool her aching 
head. But there every object which she saw brought to 
her recollection some trait of her guardian's kindness, 
and again renewed the struggle between love and jgrati- 
tude; fi)r her mind recurred to those peacefiil evexiings 
when a few months back, before a stronger feeling had 
taken possession of her soul, she in happiness and con- 
tentment ha4 wandered with her two friends on the love- 
ly Thames, marking with pleasure returning cheerfiilness 
on Miss Trevelyan's countenance. That muA-loved 
countenance — ^now again saddened, and by her iAbans ! 
She remembered too (and now fiill well understood) each 
trait of devoted afiection on the part of Trevelyai) ; the 
expression of his eyes when fixed upon her while she 
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sang his favourite songs, or when, in mock contention, 
they had gaily argued some disputed point. 

But then another actor in the scene rose to her imagi- 
nation. The unknown boatman !**-4ie who, from that 
moment when he first heard her voice, and through the 
twilight caught a glimpse of her features, had sought her 
with such flattering perseverance. 

For it was not chance that day after day directed 
his little shallop beneath their garden wall ; it was not 
chance that brought him to Sir Henry Williams*s, to the 
ball, and, finally, to Trevelyan Castle. And much more 
than all this, would his enterprising passion have attempt- 
ed to win the valued prize, had he not seen that she was 
under the guardianslup of a sentinel whose jealous vigi- 
lance would have taken quick alarm at any open prema- 
ture attack, and wkh whomf therefore^ it was necessary 
to be cautious. 

How lemst such devoti<»i ? proceeding too firom one 
gifted by nature with every attracticm cateulated to turn 
a young head. Thus the reverie, of which the kind, the 
g&nerooa Trevelyan had been the original object, had soon 
Lord Herbert alone for its hero, cmd terminated in all 
those vague, rapturous antkipations of perfect happiness, 
into wMdi the young are ever deceived by passion* 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Well ! thou art happy, and I feel 

That I should thus be happy too ; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 

Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

Thy lover's blest, and 'twill imimrt 

Some pangs to view his happier lot ; 
But let them pass—Oh ! how my heart 

Would hate him if he loved thee not ! Byron, 

It was a dark, stormy evening: the wind blew chilly 
down the river, ruffling its usually smooth waters, and 
whistling dismally through the rigging of a barge moored 
close below the garden. No cheerful Twickenham bells, 
no notes of distant music, met the ear^ no gaily-freighted 
wherries cut through the stream; but all seemed gloomy 
and deserted. A cold, nervous shiver crept over The* 
resa's frame. "Where shall I be at this time next 
year?" she ejaculated to herself, with that restless desire 
to look into futurity which a new and strong interest 
always inspires. " With whom?'* she would have added, 
had not remorse checked the rising inquiry, for she" was 
conscious that her hopes placed another than Trevelyan 
at her side! 

Thus, lost in thought, she remained leaning on the 
wall of the garden, watching the scudding clouds, until they 
broke over hejr head, and she was driven in by the rain. 
She found Miss Trevelyan sitting before an almost extin- 
guished fire, the &int glare of which alone lighted the 
room. She started at the sound of the opening door, and 
seemed to ^ideavour to ro^se herself from her sad reverie. 
" Ring the bell, my love," she said directly, " that we 
may have candles, for it is such a dismal evening, we 
had better shut it out, and try and forget it." % 

But Theresa, instead of obeying, silently stole towards 
her, and then, throwing herself into the arms of her be- 
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nefactressy burst into tears. Miss Trevelyan wept also, 
as she fondly kissed the flushed cheek of her on whom 
she had liberally bestowed the warm feelings of a heart 
which had so longed for an object on which to rest,^K)f 
her whom she had loved even with a mother's tender- 
ness, — and who, she once thought, would have secured 
her brother's happiness, and cheered her own declining 
years. 

For some time neither spoke. Theresa was kneeling 
before her friend, having hidden her face on her knees. 
" Oh, forgive me!" she at length exclaimed; " forgive an 
apparently ungrateful wretch — and be still my friend — 
help me, advise me. ' In pity speak to me," she conti- 
nued, passionately clinging to Miss Trevelyan, who had 
still remained silent. 

Observing the excessive agitation of the poor girl, Miss 
TrevelyBn, as well as she could, checked her own feel- 
ings. " Calm yourself, Theresa," she said, in a kind tone 
of voice; " and do not be so unjust both to yourself and 
to me, as to think I can be unreasonable enough to plarne 
yt)u for what has happened. God knows, it is myself 
whom I take to task. For now — ^when too late, alas !— 
I see my error. I should have foreseen all this. — But, 
exempt as I was in my youth from those trials to which 
your peculiar situation and attractions exposed you, I 
have been to you a useless friend ! Heaven in kindness 
imposed on me one responsibility — ^gave me one duty — 
and I neglected it — ^for it was I who should have defend- 
ed you from those dangers which so particularly threat- 
ened one of your ardent character — ^but, instead of that, 
alas! 1 seem to have abandoned you to your fate ! So, 
indeed Tlieresa, it is I who should ask forgiveness of 
you." 

" Dearest, dearest Treevy," said she, "you will break 
my heart by talking in this manner. It was no fault of 
yours, but that of your wilful child, who allowed herself to 
be led blindfold into a course which has made her appear 
the most ungrateful of wretches : or rather it was, indeed, 
from flie very first, a power she could not resist." 

"You say true, Theresa," rejoined Miss Trevelyan 
with solemnity. , " There is indeed a power we cannot 
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resast, which oyemiles our destiny, and to that pow^ I 
submit. Theresa, pray for him whose heart is broken — 
for him who now thinks but of your happiness— in whom 
self is dead. He bade me tell you to set your nund 'at 
rest — ^that he was going to busy himfidf in bringing 
about, if possible, your heart's desire. His last words to 
me were, 'Be kind to Theresa; tell her that if it is in her 
guardian's power to secure her felicity, no being on earth 
shall be so blest.'" 

Theresa's renewed sobs were her only reply. 

" Had you but duly valued hirh," continued Miss Tre- 
velyan ; " had you but fully known the noble heart which 
was devoted to you ! — ^But there is no use in recurring to 
what might have been," she added, with a deep sigh. 
" May you be happy ! May I but see my poor brother 
restored to peace of mind, and I will contentedly give up 
for myself those interests in life — ^that solace — to which — ^" 
Miss Trevelyan's voice became choked with emotion, and 
«he stopped short ; then, after a moment's paiise, recover- 
ing herself, " Leave me, dearest Theresa, now," said she, 
in a feeble voice ; " go to your own room, and compose . 
yourself. I am fatigued — ^not well — ^and the agitations of 
to-day have quite overcome me. To-morrow I shall be 
better, but to-night I am unequal to any conversation, and 
wish to be alone." 

. Still Theresa remained on her knees before her. " Do 
not," she eagerly exclaimed, " do not think me such a 
wretch as not properly to value a character, a heart, only 
too good for me. If you knew the gratitude, the admira- 
tion, which I feel for your brother; but " 

" We will talk no more now," said Miss Trevelyan, 
agam interrupting her, and raising her from the ground ; 
" so good night, Theresa, may God bless you ! And now 
go and seek some rest, for I am sure your poor swollen 
eyes need it, and your wounded heart must need it also 
as well as mine." 

Several days passed, and this painful subject was not 
renewed. Miss Trevelyan's nerves seemed to have been 
already so much shaken, that Theresa was fearful of ad- 
verting to what might again agitate them. She heard no- 
thing from her guardian, nothing from her lover — and all 
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cheerfulness at home wa^ gone. "Hope deferred makes 
the heart si(^," — ^and Theresa's turned in disgust from all 
those interest and amusements which had formerly made 
the hours glide by so quickly. The pianoforte was never 
opened — ^the broken strings of her guitar were left unre- 
paired — ^the open book before her remained unread. 

" This suspense, Theresa, is, I know, hard to bear," 
at length said Miss Trevelyan, one day, after having for 
some time gazed on the fixed, absent countenemce of her 
companion; " but still I say, trust to my brother. The 
ev^iing he left us, I know he intended to return at once 
to Trevelyan Castle, in search of St. Ives ; he is, you 
know, Lwd Herbert's particular friend, therefore, we 
need not fear any very unfavourable report from Aiw," 
added Miss Trevelyan, with an, encouraging smile. 
" We could not possibly yet have heard from Frederick, 
and, as for Lord Herbert, you know he told you in his 
letter that nearly a week must elapse before he could re- 
ceive his father's answer, and till he does, every thing 
forbids his again addressing you : so that I honour him 
for his silence ; therefore, cheer up, dear Theresa, and let 
me again see one of those smiles which used to be such a 
cordial to my heart." 

Day, however, followed day, and still no letter came, 
while Theresa became hourly more and more absent and 
dejected. Unequal to any occupation, she passed the 
weary hours in restless abstraction, listening to every 
sound, and staring vacantly from the window of her 
apartment on the road beneath, in the vague expectation 
of what — or whom — she could hardly have told. 

At length, one day, while stationed at her usual post, 
she suddenly gave a start, and all her blood seemed to 
rush from l^r heart to her cheeks; for she saw two per-' 
sons walking hastily down the road towards the house ; 
and.o;t6 was so like — so very like! — she eagerly looked 
at his companion ! It muet be — it was — Trevelyan — 
leaning on Lord Herbertt&arm 

Theresa's heart beat .nearly to suffocation, and, half 
fainting, she drew back from the window^ — The door-bell 
rang — ^presently she was summoned down stairs. — Upr 
trembling limbs could scarcely support her — the door of 
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the drawing-room was open — some one came hastily for- 
ward to meet her and took her hand ; — ^it was Trevelyan ! 

'* I have brought you no unwelcome visiter, I believe," 
said he in a tone which endeavoured at cheerfulness, but 
whose altered accents made her shudder, and he led her 
on. He placed her hand in that of another, and then in 
a hurried manner saying, " I need not apologise for leav- 
ing you for a few minutes to go in search of my sister,** 
he rushed out of the room. 

All this had been so sudden, so unexpected, that The- 
resa felt bewildered, and in a dream ; her head swam 
round, and she sank into a chair; but in an instant the 
well-known accents of a beloved voice recalled her wan- 
dering senses, for Lord Herbert was at her feet breathing 
into her delighted ears the most passionate vows of love 
and constancy — and Trevelyan was soon forgotten. 

We will leave her lover to relate to Theresa all that 
had passed since they had parted at Trevelyan Castle — 
how he had counted the hours until the arrival of that 
anxiously expected answer from his father, which had at 
last fulfilled" his most sanguine hopes; he told her too of 
his meeting with Trevelyan, arid of his open disinterested 
conduct. "He is a noble fellow afler all," continued 
Lord Herbert, " for he has behaved most generously to 
me, and therefore I certainly of all men am most bound 
to feel for him." 

And could any one have forborne feeling for him, who 
had seen him, afler thus resigning to another the being 
he adored, rush, — not to his sister's apartment — but to 
the sofitude of his own, where he no longer endeavoured 
to check the torrent of grief which burst from his suffer- 
ing heart. Woe to her who wrings svich sorrows from 
such a heart! — for tears like these seem to claim the pity 
.and retributive justice of Heaven itself. 

It was long before Trevelyan composed himself suffi- ^ 
ciently to encounter his sister. ' Their meeting was natu- 
rally most painful ; and it was some minutes before he had 
courage to advert to the agitating subject which occupied 
them both. At last, with a sudden e^rt to overconfie his 
feelings, " I h^ive made every possible inquiry respecting 
Lord Herbert," said he speaking very quickly ; " St. 
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Ives is warm in his praise; but, knowing well how little 
the reportof one thoughtless young man is to be trusted 
with r^ard to the character of another, I employed Mr. 
Penrhyn, who is, you know, distantly connected with 
Lord Falkirk's family, to obtain for me the information I 
desired, and the result of all this is" — Trevelyan's vcMce 
faltered — " that Lord Herbert has just accompanied me 
hither!" 

As he, uttered these words, Trevelyan hastily rose from 
his seat, and paced two or three times up and down the 
room. Then, again returning to his place, he continued, 
but in a still more perturbed manner, '' I trust I have 
acted right. I believe— I hope — he is honourable, ami- 
able — ^he has been thoughtless and extravagant, I fear, 
but his father undertakes to pay all his present debts, that 
he may set out free, and he on his part undertakes to 
prove by his future conduct that he is fully sensible of his 
rare good fortune." 

A deep-drawn sigh here again choked Trevelyan's 
voice, but in a minute he once more proceeded. " At all 
events, I have acted to the best of my judgment; for, as 
far as I can learn, there seems to be nothing in his cha- 
racter or conduct which could have justified me, under all 
circiunstances, in refusing my consent, particularly now 
that she is of age." 

" But," interrupted Miss Trevelyan," could you not, as 
her guardian, as one empowered by her father to decide 
on the most important event in her life— could you not at 
least have suggested the reasonableness of delay, that 
they might both have had time for consideration, and be 
better able to ascertain their own sentiments, for Theresa 
is really so very yoimg, and the acquaintance, after all, 
has been so recent, so slight; — ^it is, in short, an infatua* 
tion rather than an attachment. If you were to promise 
your consent in a year — or even in six months, provided 
both continued in the same mind — Surely you might go ' 
thus far !" 

" No, Louisa, no," said Trevelyan hastily, stopping 
her, and shuddering as he spoke. " It is impossible ; cir- 
cumstanced as I am, I cannot do it; I must not, dare not, 
run the risk of being in that manner responsible for her 
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future happmeas. Were I hut her guardian I might, I 
would perhaps, have acted as you suggest ; l^ut as it i», 
honour, indeed some still stronger feeling which I cannot 
define, every thing in short, forbids my interfwing any 
further than to ascertain ^at, in relinquishing her to an- 
other, I act up to the sacred promise which I made to her 
father, to the awful responsibility which I took upcm my- 
self. How little did I then think I was vowing my own 
destruction ! — sealing my own fate ! — Spare me, Louisa," 
continued Trevelyan, hi a broken voice, andt;lasping his 
handi^ as if in mental agony, " spare me, fori 9m weak, 
miserably weak, and you must not torture me by sug* 
gesting possibilities, doubts, against which I have been 
arming myself with all the resolution I could summon." 

There^was a pause: Miss Trevelyan looked in pity, 
almost ift alarm, on the agitated countenance of her bro- 
ther ; for, havmg by her peculiar fete in life been spared 
all those feelings which now wrung his soul, she coidd 
scarcely even comprehend them. And who will say that 
she had purchased exemption fVom such trials too dearly, 
even by a youth devoid of all its natural charms and illu- 
sions, and an afler-lifb of cheeriess solitude ! 

Trevelyan at length became more composed. "Of 
course, Louisa," said he to his sister, " you will ask Lord 
Herbert to stay here to-day, and dme with us ; he sets cff 
to-night for Scotland, in order to settle with his fetherall 
necessary preliminaries to his marriage; and it would be 
cruel to them both not to allow them to pass this one day 
together. I also need not, I am sure, ask you to assist 
me in playing my hard part, for we mufit not cloud this 
bright moment in her existence by letting her see all the 
misery of which she is the cause; and now you had bet- 
ter go to them, and I will join you as soon — as I am 
able," he added with a convulsive sigh. 

As it may be readily supposed. Lord Herbert accepted 
Miss Trevelyan's invitation, and showed his gratitude by 
doing every thing in his power to lessen the unpleasant 
feelings of all concerned; and no one was ever better fit- 
ted for carrying oflTthe awkwardness of such a meeting.' 
He talked for all ; and there was an ease and liveliness in 
his conversation which captivated and amused even those 
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most piejudioed against him. He was full oi attentioiis 
to Miss Trevelyan. ¥ie caressed Oscar, admired her 
work, discussed the books wkich he saw lying on her 
table, although unacqiuttnted with them but by their ti- 
tles, and never having read even thus &r until the mo- 
m&it before. With his eyes fixed cm Theresa's lovely 
face, he descanted oa the charms ofeiqmet dcHii^estic Ufe^ 
on the swift fiight of hours passed in rational ooiiuipation, 
in short, he possessed in so peculiar a manner the^al^t 
of being '^ all things to all men," that gradually Miss * 
Trevelyan hersdf, although naturally prepossessed 
against him, was drawn into friendly communication, and 
grew to wonder less at Theresa's partiality. 

Trevelyan did not join them until dinner-time.*. The* 
resa was then silent and preoccupied: but although so 
unhke her usual self, yet her glowing cheeks, the bright 
glance which she occasionally cast on her lover— the* 
soniles which played round her lips, as her ears greedily 
listened to each word he uttered--all plainly showed the 
joy within. Once, and <Mice only, she raised her eyes 
towards Trevelyan, for the sight of his altered counte- 
nance was too painful to be again ventured upon. Till 
then, he had so well disguised his feelings, had assumed 
such easy cheerfulness, was so firiaidly towards his hap* 
py rival, that he had deceived even Theresa herself, and 
she be^m to think that she had exaggerated his senti- 
maats with regard to her. 

But that one single glance told, her the real truth. Al- 
though he had manfully played that hard part which he 
had imposed on himself, and to which he had braced his 
nerves, yet such an e^brt could not be made with impu- 
nity, and ten long years could scarcely have changed 
him more than the last ten days which had elapsed since 
their departure from Trevelyan Castle. His cheeks were 
sunk and hollow; the fire of his eyes seemed gone; his 
food r^tnained imtasted before him, and the wine, in 
which he at dinner felt Himself obliged to pledge Lord- 
Herbert, had alone produced those feverish spirits which 
for a time deceived her. 

As soon as their repast was over, the evening being 
fine, Lord Herbert obtained leave from Miss Trevelyan 
12* 
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that Theresa should acoomQany him for a ^diort time by 
the river^de. Any <Mie who has ever been in love, and 
who has wandeiwi with the objed; of tl^ love on the 
banks' of the Thames, need not be tokl of the rapture of 
that lirst tSte-d^^enmlk; and it would be eru^ to tanta- 
liz» those who are ignoramt.i^ such Unngs by a descrip- 
ticmofthem. 

On their r^um home, Lord Herbert vtehemendy peti- 
tionedsfor tha Neapditan barcarola. Theresa pleaded the 
broken strings of her guitar, and Uie time which it would 
take to tune it. " Oh, I» will mend them ! I will tune 
it ! I will do to)rthing, promise anytl»ng, if you will 
only sing it to me ; for this evening would not be quite 
complete wkhout that song; — ^with it, oh, how perfect!" 
said he in a lower voice, as he put the instrument into her 
hands. At its very first soutid, Trevelyan 1^ the room, 
•and did not return to it until Lord Herbert was abcAit to 
depart, which he did soon after ten, having to ride back 
to town that night. 

"I also intend to leave Richmond to-morrow," said 
Trevelyan to his guest as he took leave oi him, " but you 
know where to write to me, and I shall depend upon your 
informing me in time when I am to expect to me^ you 
again." — ^Trevelyan accompanied Lord Herbert down 
stairs, and did not again return to the drawing-room that 
evening. -v 

After their departure, Theresa sat immoveable as if in 
a trance. Miss Trevelyan gazed on her for some time • 
in silence; then, kindly going up to her, with fe »mie <» 
her face, although tears trembled in her ^es, " Poor 
dear Theresa !" said she, as she kissed her flushed cheek, 
" what a bright day this has bc^i to thee ! May Ifeaven 
in its mercy grant you many such !— if indeed hi^pf^ness 
so great be not too much for pow, weak, huijfian nature, 
to enjoy." 

. Theresa threw herself into her friend's arms. " Oh, 
how kind you are to me i'! she exclaimed ; " so kind, it 
abnost makes me unhappy ; I feel so little to deserve such 
indulgences. But you must now own, Treevy," said 
she, looking with eager, sparkling eyes into her friend's 
face—" you must own there never was any one so agree- 
able!" 
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«< Yesy I ocH^ss it," replied Miss Trevelyan; bat ^le 
sighed deei^y as she spake. ^^I vnSA allow Lord H&t* 
heart's manners and conveisaticm are very agraeahle, very 
■ ■ irr e»$iihle^ I suppose." 

** Thaiyt you, t^nk you," dear Treevy," exclaimed 
Theiesa, as she again dasped her arms roiuid her friefid's 
neck. " I was sure you could not help liking hkn." 

*' It is with reliK^anee 1 allow I cai»SK)t," said J^fiss 
Trevdyan, shaking her head as she monri^ly simled ; 
" but we win talk no more about ham now, for I fear I 
know too well where such discussions m%ht tenmnate — 
at least with me." 

Trevelyeyi had said nothing to Theresa rdative to his 
intecided d^rture from Richmond ; he took no leare of 
h|er that night, and n^ct morning when she came down 
to breakfast, he was already gone. 

CHAPTER XII. 

One struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 

One last, long sigh to love and thee, 
Then back to busy life again ! Byroit. 

The end of May was fixed upon for the cdebration of 
Theresa's marnage. During the five or i^ intervening 
weeks she heard constantiy from Lord Herbert, who was 
still detained in Scotland by business, and his letters 
breathed nothing but love, hope, and hap^nness. Miss 
Trevelyan also frequently heard from her brother, but 
from whence Theresa never learnt. No reason Was ever 
assigned for his continued absence, and she had not cou- 
rage to make any inquiries. Indeed, as if by nnitual 
consent, her guardian was scarcely ever named by either 
of them, nor was the approaching evait in Theresa's 
life oflener alluded to than was unavoidable, for it was a 
subject which gave rise to so many contending feelings 
in them both, that neither could wish to discuss it. Be- 
sides, Miss Trevelyan had been particularly unwell of 
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late, aad Tha^Ma, dreftdkif Uie lenewal of aay n^ha- 
tkns, wa« too thadEfbl, whea the day had piused ia 
toiemble cfaeerfuiaesst to advert to any thing whieh inigfat 
dsturb ks serenity. She plainly saw that hi^ ksod frigid 
made every effinrt to conquer, or i^ least to conceal, her 
{present d^resmn of spiritB. She saw too, that, &r 
from now seeking her society as b^ore, she seeoaed ra- 
ther upon pnndple gradually to wean h^»df iican it, 
and to lesunte her former abstracted sditary habits. 

All this at times sadly pained Theresa, btit a girl of 
eighte^ desperately in love, thinks more of h^ lover 
tluin of her friend ; and, with four hundred miles be- 
tween her and the object of her pQssi<»i, no ciunpanions 
could be so agreeable as her own thoughts, indeed of 
late she hacL experienced too many painfiil feelings of 
self-reproach, when in Miss Trevelyan's society, not to 
acquiesce readily in this partial suspension of their ii^r- 
course. 

The 27th of May at length arrived, and brought The- 
resa a letter from her guardian. He informed her that 
Lord Herbert was just returned from Scotland, and that 
on the following day they would both come to Richmond, 
and bring a lawyer with them, in order to complete the 
necessary forms and signatures preparatory to her mar- 
riage, which it had been previously settled should take 
place on the 29th. 

All seemed now hurrying to a crisis, and Theresa 
felt in that nervous, and ev^i d^ressed, state of spirits, 
which those the most in love perhaps fee] the most chi 
the^eve of marriage. 

Early on the 2^h Lord Herbert arrived, and <Mie of 
his brothers with him ; he wa^ laden with kind letters 
and w^M&g presents from all his family ; his brother 
expressed the most flattering satisfaction on their ap^ 
proaching near relationship, and poor Theresa, thus the 
object of universal love and kindness, felt herself at the 
summit of human felicity. Trevelyan and the lawyer 
came at the appointed time ; the papers were all pro- 
duced, and the necessary signatures made. Trevdyan 
a]^ieared to be wholly occupied by the 'business of the 
moment, and little passed betwe^ him and Theresa but 
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what was absolutely neceawtry as relative to it. He to0, 
of course, s^ned the mams^-contfact, bat his signa- 
ture was scarcely legible,-aiid, as soon as the whole was 
ftaally completed, he hurried to his own room, and there 
reiT^uned the rest (ji the evemrtg. 

hard Heibert aj^peared to be, if possit^, more in lore 
than ever, still more agreeable, and still more assiduous 
in his attentions to Miss Trevelyan. 

He informed Theresa that one of his sisters, who had 
returned from Scotland with him, and was now staying 
with a friend in town, would repair next morning to 
Richmond to be present at their marriage, and that she 
had be^i cruelly disappointed by some unforeseen impe- 
diments which had hindered her accompanying him that 
day to Miss Trevelyan's, in order to make an earlier ac- 
quaintance with her new sister. 

Bow intoxicating is* that new world of interests, of 
aflfections, of exultation, which seems thus to open to a 
young gurl when cm the eve of nmrriage ! all around ap- 
pear but to exist for her, and this worid itself seems to 
assume another character, and to partake of the p^^- 
tions of Heaven. 

At eleven. Lord Herbert and his brother repaired to 
their hotel in the town. When, on leaving the house, 
they passed the door of Trevelyan's apartment, he came 
out to them. "We meet to-morrow morning at the 
church," said he, in a low tremulous voice. Lord Her- 
bert merely pressed his hand in reply. " I believe there 
is nothing more to arrange between us," resumed Tre- 
velyan — ^" so good night," and he shook hands with both 
the brothers. 

" Good night !" repeated Lord Herbert, " and pray 
go to bed soon, for you look quite worn out." 

A strange, ghastly smile crossed Trevelyan's face, 
which was deadly pale, " to-morrow night I shall have 
foil time to rest, but I have business now, which must 
be settled ; so fiirewell until to-morrow at eleven." 

"Faith! Herbert," said the brother as he and the 
bridegroom walked home arm-in-arm, " I must confess 
I almost wonder at the fair Theresa's preference of you 
to her guardian : do not be affronted with me," said he. 
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kughing, ^' but I leally never saw a maa whom I could 
sooner fimcy a w(»nan might ML in love with, and he 
seems so miserable, and y^ behaves so nobly and im* 
selfishly, that I ahnost hate Miss Howard for giving him 
up for you ; I am sure I s^uld not have done so in her 
place, and I very much doubt, Herbert, whether you 
would have acted as honourably in his." 

" Perhaps not," said Lord Herb^ ; ^' but I am not 
surey that if I were a woman I should like my lover the 
better for being so very vnaeljUh / for I suspect there can 
be no very great af^tion where there is such disinter^ 
esied hercimny^as you call it." 

" I do not agree with you," resuraod his brother ; " Co- 
lonel Trevelyan is Evidently stru^ling to overcome feel- 
ings too deep and violent to be easily conquered: only 
look at his countenance ; you never saw such expresdcoi, 
so much character, where there was not strong feding. 
I pity him from my heart, and again I say you may be 
proud of being preferred to such a man, and to one dthe 
hands(»Enest Mows, too, I ever saw, though he appears 
at this moment so much out of health ; in short, I heartily 
wish for his sake that the 29th of May were over, for he 
is exposed to a most cruel trial." 

" For my part I wish it were come," said Lord Her- 
bert, and with those words the brothers parted. 

After Lord Herbert's departure. Miss Trevdyan and 
her young friend sat for some time in silence, for poor 
Theresa's heart was foil : it had an excess of happiness it 
could scarcely contain, and yet was oppressed by those 
saddened fedmgs which naturally visit ai^y woman capa- 
ble of such a sentiment as real love, on the last evening 
she spends under the roof that has hitherto sheltered her, 
though she expects the moacrow will unite her to one 
dearer than all the world besides. 

Theresa's whole soul was given to her lover ; no mean 
worldly calculation with r^rd to those advantages of 
rank and consequence, which her union with him seemed 
to promise her, had ever caused cme additicmal throb of 
exultation to her impassioned heart, which with single- 
ness of devotion was his alone : still, when, after Lord 
Herbert's departure, the event of the morrow seemed sud* 
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denly to rush on her mind in startling certainty, and 
when, casting her eyes around, she recollected that in a 
few hours she must bid farewell, perhaps for ever, to all 
those objects which seemed by long habit to be identified 
wi^ her very existence, and which were moreover so in- 
timately connected with the unexampled kindness she had 
experienced; when all these thoughts suddenly forced 
themselves upon her, it may be doubted, whether There- 
sa, like many others thus circumstanced, would not have 
welcomed a few hours delay as a blessed reprieve I 

Feeling that her emotion was at last getting beyond her 
control, she hastily rose from her seat, and embraced 
Miss Trevelyan in silence. One long, fervent kiss, one 
low murmured blessing, were all the expressions of love 
and r^ret to which Miss Trevelyan trusted herself to 
give way when parting that night from her adopted 
daughter. 

Weeping and depressed, Theresa repaired to her own 
apartment ; all there looked comfortless, every thing be- 
ing packed up for her journey on the morrow ; all those 
objects which belong to daily occupation, and which give 
to an £^rtment the look of life, had disappeared ; the ta- 
bles were cleared of their usual litter, and where formerly 
stood her portfolios and music-books were now piled 
trunks and imperials; these preparations for the great 
change m her life about to take place forcibly affected 
her, and, being in too agitated a state to think of sleq), 
she dismissed her attendant, and, throwing up the sash of 
her window, she seated herself by it, welcoming the fresh 
night-breeze which seemed to quiet her nerves. 

It was a lovely night. The fleecy clouds were slowly 
gliding across the moon ; the air was embalmed with that 
delicious perfume of vegetation belonging to early spring; 
a profound silence reigned around, only occasionally 
broken by the clear notes of two nightingales, who were 
** holding converse sweet" in the adjoining gardens. 

Suddenly the sound of voices in the room below, which ' 
was that occupied by Miss Trevelyan, attracted Theresa's 
attention. She could not distinguish the actual words 
spoken, but, as the window of that lower apartment was 
also open, she plainly recognised her guardian's voice. 
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and, instinctively, withdrew from her seat. She took up 
a book and endeavoured to read, but it was impossible; 
and still the low melancholy sound continued nearly un- 
broken in the room below, nor did it cease till the hours 
of twelve, one, and two, had in succession been proclaim- 
ed by the clock of the neighbouring church — of that 
church where she was on the morrow to fix her fate m 
life for ever. When the last mentioned hour struck, the 
conversation seemed suddenly to terminate; the door 
below was then gently opened and reclosed; footsteps 
were heard slowly descending the stairs, and in a minute 
all was still. 

Theresa awoke next morning a^tated and bewildered 
by her dreams. Again sounded the same bell from that 
church, whose steeple, outlined against the moonlit sk}^ 
having been the last object in her eyes the night before, 
had, perhaps, in consequence, occasM^d such gloomy 
dreams ! At the sound, which she sutl connected with 
the horrid visions of her sleep, she started from her pillow 
and looked fearfully around, almost dreading to see them 
reaHzed; but the bright rays of the morning sun resting 
on her wedding-dress, and other preparations for the day's 
event and journey, aloiie met her eyes ; and those objects, 
at once overcoming the effect of her visionary troubles, 
excited too many real emotions to let sleep last any lon- 
ger. She, thei-efore, although it was only seven o'clock, 
rung for her maid, who, having apparently been as wake- 
ful as her mistress, soon appeared, bringing with her a 
note from Colonel Trevelyan. 

In an instant a thousand strange apprehensions, pro- 
l)ably still suggested by her late dreams, took possession 
of Theresa's mind, and it was some time before her 
trembling hand could untwist the piece of paper which 
had been given her; but when she at last succeeded, and 
had cast her eyes over its contents, she almost smiled at 
her sudden superstitious alarm, for she found merely these 
words : — ^^ I shall not be at home to breakfast, therefore 
you may fearlessly join my sister, who I am sure will be 
much the better for your society, and wishes to see ail 
of you she can. Remember, you must both be ready bv 
eleven. F. T." 
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Restless, incapable of occupation, and anxious to escape 
firom i!be presence of h^ attendant, who, like all others of 
her profession on such occasions, was packing up, and 
busding about with most provoking activity and import- 
anoe, while scarcely able to restrain the already prepared 
ladyship^ trembling on her lips, — ^Theresa left her room 
in order to r^)air to the gard^ where she hoped to re- 
mian. unmolested and unseen. As she descended the 
stairs, Uttle Oscar, who had soon reoo^fiised her footsteps, 
came barking and bounding towards her, expressing by 
every demonstrati<Hi in his power his joy at so unexpect- 
edRy seemg her. When the feeliags are strongly worked 
upon either by joy or sorrow, the most trivial additional 
cbcumstance has then power to afiect us. Thus, even . 
the poc»: dc^^s caresses came as a reproach to Theresa's 
heart. " Yes, Oscar," said she, niDumfully, " we will 
have our last walk together; we may part friends, at all 
events!" And they together descended towards the 
garden* 

On reaching the lower passage, she observed that the 
door of Trevelyan's room was op^, and instantly stopped, 
holding her breath, as she dreaded the possibility of meet- 
ing him.— ;^ie listened for a minute — ^but not a sound 
was to be neard — and she therefore ventured, though 
cautiously, to advance. — ^Again she stopped to listen ! — 
All was sUent. 

Satisfied now that no one was in the apartment, shd 
^proached the door, and gently pushing it aside, entered. 
Ilie bed had evidentiy never been lain upon; the floor 
was strewed with pieces of cord and torn paper; and on 
the table, instead of the books and letters usually scattered 
about, now stood a solitary writing-case, well secured in 
a strong leather cover. A vague feeling of anxiety, and 
even of remorse, shot through her heart at these evident 
preparations for some final departure, and she hastily cast 
her eyes round the room, in the hope of seeing some ob-. 
ject to contradict her fears; but on the contrary, all con- 
firmed them. 

Everything belonging to hergjiardian had disappeared, 
and placed near the door was a'lf^y-packed and corded 
portmanteau, — ^a travelling-bag — and lying on them a 

Vol. I. 13 
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niiUtary cloak aud 3word--a directkm-caxH caught her 
eye; and remoying the doak, which covered the words, 
she read this addr^s— " Iieut.-Ck^ Trevelyan, H. M. S. 
Undaunted. Spithead." 

What could all this mean? Whither was he going T 
To what was 9he driving him? — for her ccnascienoe im« 
mediately told her that she herself must be the cause of 
this concealed, this seeming desperate resdutirail And 
Treevyl her benefactress t — what w<Hild become of her, ' 
thus at once berefl of all her a»npanions ! 

These sad ruminations were suddenly checked by the 
$ound c^ approaching footsteps, and, with a throbbing 
heart, Theresa darted out of the room, and hurried to the 
garden. 

Had Lord Herbert there beheld his Imde, the sight of 
her self-accusing aflicticm might possibly have given rise 
to no agreeable flings of doubt and jealousy. But such 
doubts would have been as cruel as unjust. No heart 
ever beat with a stronger pulse of lov& than Theresa's did 
at that moment for her lover ; but parting, and under such 
peculiarly a^ravated circun^tances, from the only beings 
who had hitherto shown her kindness, and governed solely 
by the impelling emotion of the moment^ grief was perhaps 
now uppermost, and her mind was in consequ^ace agitated 
by all those vague doubts and apprehensions for the mture, 
with which an unsteady character is so constantly per- 
plexed. Theresa remained in the garden until summoned 
by John to breakfast. Miss Trevelyan was already in 
the room- Though she looked wotu, and her eyes were 
heavy, she kindly held out her hand to Theresa as she 
entered, and assuming a smiling countenance—* 

"Oh, you naughty girl," said she, "for disobeying 
my orders, and sitting up all night, as I know you di^? 
for I heard you moving about in your room l^st night 
long after two o'clock, and although I went in search of 
you, this morning, as soon a3 I was up, you were already 
flown. What have you been doing with yourself all these 
hours?" 

" I could not sleep," said Theresa, " and Os(^ «nd I 
have been taking our farewell jvalk together in the gar- 
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den.^' — ^Theresa's eyes ^lled with tears, as she spoke 
these words. 

"Well there is no use in my scolding you now," said 
Miss Trevdyan, kindly kissing her. " Another will soon 
take you in hand, one who, in all prohahility, will spoil 
you still more than even J have done! So God help 
thee, my poor Theresa ! But now make tea for me, my 
love — ^for the last time," she added, looking moumfiilly 
in her young friend's faoe. 

** You, Treevy, have had no sleep either, I am sure," 
said TlK^^sa, who, after having done as her friend 
desired, gazed on her for some time in silence; " and I 
fear you arc not wdl." 

" 1 oannot say I am," replied Miss Trevelyan: " but it 
is nothing; and I dare say I shall sleep to-night; for," 
added she, in a dejected tone, <' all agitation will then be 
over, and I shall have nothing else to do." 

Scarcely a word was spok^ by either of them during 
dns mdancholy rejmst, from which both seemed to turn 
with disgust. As socm as the forms, therefore, of break- 
fest were gone through. Miss Trevelyan left her seat. 
" Give me your arm, my love," said she: " it seems fine, 
so I will take a turn in the garden, and try if the fresh air 
will revive me a little, as I really fear I do not look at all 
fit for a wedding." 

When there, cmd with Theresa's hand clasped in hers, 
she continued to walk for some time in silence. It seem- 
ed as if she had some painful secret at her heart which " 
she could not impart, and which weighed it down too 
heavily for her to be able to speak on any other subject. 
Theresa's mind was also oppressed with anxiety, longing 
for, yet not having courage, to demand an explanation of 
those military preparations which she had seen in her 
guardian's room. More than once she was on the point 
of questioning her companion on the subject, in the faint 
hope of hearing that her apprehensions were unfounded, but 
each time the words died on her lips, as she feared even 
to allude to her suppositions. Indeed, she dared not trust 
hers^to pronounce her guardian's name. 

Miss Trevelyan at length, with a seeming effort over 
herself, suddenly address^ Theresa: "I need not, I am 
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sure, a^ you to write to me often,** said she, " your 
letters may, m some degree, make up to me for tbe lose 
of yoursdf, as it will be such an interest to me in my 
lonely exist^ice to follow your br^hter path in life." 
" Lonely !*' repeated Theresa ; " will not — your brother 

" Oh, you know I cannot expect that Frederick will be 
always with me," said Miss Trevelyan, hastily interrupt- 
ing her. ."But do not think that I am complaining oi 
being left alone ; do not fancy that I feel at tMs mcHnent 
any thing bi^ joy at your approaching happinesB, although 
I shall in consequence lose my companion ; besides, we 
soon get ttsed to everjrthing, and your letters will be siich 
delightful events in my life, that those days on which I 
shaU receive them will be marked €»fSteM m my calen- 
dar; and after all, how much better off* I shall still be 
than before we were acquainted-'-before I had a daughter 
— and there was no one whose happiness I could partici- 
pate. So we will not take leave, dearest^ for we can 
really scarcely call that a separation which stHl allows us 
to share in each other's interests and pl^usures." 

While Miss Trevelyan thus spoke, ^he was secretly 
brushing away with her hand the tears which slowly 
stole down hsr face, unwilling to betray their existence 
to Theresa by the sight of her handkerchief! " But 
come," she added, looking at her walch, " it is tkne we 
should, go and dress ourselves, for Frederick told me he 
should be here between ten and eleven." 

Theresa again and again embraced her benefactress.. 
The word " adieu /" was not uttered by either of them, 
for it would have sounded like the acknowledgment of 
feelings which each was anxious to conceal from the 
other. 

. Theresa was scarcely dressed, when Miss Trevelyan 
entered her room. She had now assumed a cheerful 
countenance, although it certainly was an expression 
sadly at variance with the state of her mind. " See," 
said she, " how smart I have made myself, to do honour 
to your wedding, Theresa; 1 am sure you never saw me 
so fine before ; and no one, probably, will ever see me so 
fine again," added she, with sooGietMng between a smile 
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and a sigfa, '^ for I do not thmk there is much chance of 
my being again called upon to act the part of superannu* 
ated bridesmaid. Com^, come, no more tears, my love ; 
we must all now be gay and happy; and see, how bright 
the sun shines upon you; the threatening clouds have all 
dispeiBed ! Come, let me finish dressing you,*' — and the 
kuofd-hearted Miss Trevelyan buskd hers^ in arraQging 
Theresa's bridal attire. " Hark ! there is the door-bell," 
said she, as she was gazing in admiration on the lovdy 
bride. ^' I dtire say it is Frederick, who is come to sum- 
mon us* I suppose I nmy tdl him we are all ready." 
Theresa drew a long breath, but did not reply ; and Miss 
Trevelyan left her to jdn fier brother. 

Some time passed while each moment added to The- 
resa's nervous agitation ; at le^th she heard a knock at 
hf&c door, and concluding it was her maid come to com- 
plete her arrangements, she called to her to enter. 

The door slo:ivly opened, and Trevelyan himself ap- 
peared. His cheeks were fliKhed, his eyes sparkled with 
a fearful lustre, and, hurrying up to her, be sat down at 
her side, and took her haml-^but at first appeared totally 
unable to speak. 

In a mbute, however, making a violent effort to com- 
mand himself, " Theresa," said he, " you cannot have 
imputed the manner in. which I have of late estranged 
myself from y<m to want of kindness on my part, or want 
of interest in your wel&re; I thought this separation was 
the best thing for us both, as it spared us much additional 
pain." Theresa pressed his hand in silence, and he con- 
tinued : " I could not, however, let your wedding-day pass 
without one word— one keep-sake — which I hope you 
will value as a memorial of — him who loved you" 

Trevelyan stqjped, he felt himself unable to express 
what he wished, for overpowered by his emotion, his 
tongue would outstep his intentions. " Here," said he, 
producing a Mnall jewel-case, " here is my wedding pre- 
sent ; you will, I know — ^wear it for — for your guardian's 
sake !" He opened the case which contained a bracelet, 
and with trembling hands clasped it round Theresa's arm. 
"Beneath that stcme is my sister's hair, I knew you 
13* 
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would value that ; and see the date, that of your mamage; 
the 2dth May, 1800." 

" Why did you not give me some memorial of your- 
self, also?'* said Theresa, half reproachfully ; "why was 
not there some black imt mixed with the auburn?" 

" No, Thereisa,.not" said he, speaking very quickly, 
"you must have no manorial of one whdse *eaastejioe 
must in future be sq)arf^ from yours ; you have now 
another friend, another guardian" 

Trevelyan gasped for breath, but, soon recovering him- 
self, and suddenly casting his eyes on the clock whicl) 
stood on the chimney -piec^ " Ckmie, it is the time," said 
he, " we must go," and he rose from his seat. Theresa 
held out her hsmd to him as if in farewell. — ^* Farewell ! 
farewell 1 — ^best beloved— dearest 1" exclaimed Trevd- 
yan, as neariy beside himsdif he strained her to his heart, 
and imprinted one long, fervent kiss — ^his first — ^his last 
—on her forehead ! Then throwing over her the bridal 
veil, he hurried her down stairs. 

Miss Trevefyan was on the landing-place waiting for 
them ; not a word was i^ken — they entered the carriage 
— ^it drove on — and in a few minutes they w^re in ^ 
vestry. 

All those who were to be present at the cer^mcmy were 
already arrived; the bridal party consisting of Sir Henry 
and Lady Williams^ and the bridegroom's brother juid 
sister. They proceeded to the altar, and the ceremony 
immediately commenced. 

At that part where the priest demands, "Who gives 
this woman away?" Trevdyan moved forward-— The^ 
resa felt his coLd trembling hand ti^e her's, and place it 
in Lord Herbert's ; the mutual vow was made — ^the ntip- 
tial bene^ction given — ^Herbert Leslie and Theresa How- 
ard, were pronounced to be man and wife ! (^^^ i -^^ 

When the whde was concluded, there was a nlom^d- 
tary pause; Lord Herbert first moved ; he led his bride 
from the altar and the rest fbllowed to the vestry. 

On leaving the church Miss Trevelyan looked anx- 
iously round for her brother, and saw him still standing 
at the spot where the oeremcmy had taken place, leaning 
against the railing of the c<Mnmunion-table, with his eyes 
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fixed and his countenanoe pale as death. Much idarmed 
she hastened up to him, ^' Frederick," said she, taking 
hold of his arm, " are you not well ?" 

Trevelyan started, " Oh, it is nothing, merely a slight 
giddiness," ^aid he, passing his hand ov^ his forehead. 
" But it is over — are they gcmeV^ added he, seemingly 
endeavouring to rouse himsdf. 

" They are all gone to the vestry," replied Miss Tre- 
velyan, " and you know your signature is once more 
necessary." 

, " True, true," said he with quickness, " I had forgot," 
and he hurried after the rest. 

The last forms were gone through, all present signed 
their names to the marriage-contract, the new married 
pair drove off, and the rest followed to Miss Treveljran^s 
house. 

When she.and her brother arrived there, Theresa had 
left the drawing-room in order to change her dress for 
her journey ; for Lord and Lady Herbert Leslie were first 
to spend two or three weeks at the Cmnberland lakes, 
and then to proceed to his father's in Scotland. 

As soon as the usual congratulations on such occasions 
were over. Sir Henry Williams went, up to Trevelyan, 
and drew him towards a window at the fiirthest end of 
the room. 

" My good friend," said he, " you must take care of 
yourself; you are not well, I am sure; and I have been 
thinking that, as you and your sister may feel it dull 
without your young charge, you cannot do better than 
come and spend the remainder of this day with us. 
There will be nobody with us— so do come." 

" A thousand thanks for your kindness," said Trevel- 
yan, taking his firiend's hand, " but I really cannot." 

*^ To-morrow then," said the kind-hearted Sir Henry;, 
" for I am sure it will be better for you than remaining 
alcme, and you really must now think a little of yourself." 

" I have thought of myself," replied Trevelyan mourn- 
fully, " and I intend to leave Bichmond directly." 

" Well, perhaps that is the best thing you can do. 
Where are you going to — into Cornwall ? Hey?" 

Trevelyan was silent for a moment, and then proceed- 
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edy— '^ I do so hate taking leave, I meant not to have 
told you of my int^ntkms, but I should make an migrate* 
ful return for the kind interest which you take in me, if I 
did not how infonn you of my future deistinadon. My 
firiend General Hutclunoon, is, you biow, gone with the 
expedition to the coasted Spain. He has fo^n most kind 
to me, and, knowing that I wislied to leavefkkgland for a 
time, he has piqposed t^t I £^uld join him as miUtary 
«e(^retary. Captain Stanley, who is a cousin of mme, 
has not yet sailed. If I can reach him in time^ he has 
promisea to take me out ; and I hope to be at Portsmouth 

this eyening." 

. Sir Henry looked at Trevelyan for a moment in si- 
lence; tears rushed into the ^d sokli^^s eyes. " You 
are a nol^ fellow, faith^" said he, kindly laying his hand 
on his shoulder; '* you deserve better luck; and, indeed, 
I cannot help in some degree blaming myself for all this, 
for it was at my house that they first made acquaintance; 
but, on my honour, I had not then a suspicion of her 
fency for him, althcHigh I very soon saw — - — '^ . • . 

" Hush, hush," said Tremyan, eagerly interrupting 
him, ^' do not let us talk of the past ; do not, I beseech 
you, unfit me for their^fnainder of my task." 

Jusf then Theresa re-entered the room, leaning on 
Miss Trevelyan's arm, and ready prepared for her jour- 
ney. Trevelyan started. ** One effort more," he mur- 
mured to himself, " and it will be over." 

Lord Herbert hastened up to his bride, and in a low 
vcace informed her that every thing was ready for th^ 
departure. He then took leave of his brother and sister, 
of the Williamses, and Miss Trevdyan. Trevelyan went 
up to Theresa, and drew her arm within his.— She once 
more held out her hand to her dear Treevy ; according to 
their agreement, they did not bid each other adieu. 
Thesesa said not a word to any one else, but, in sil«iee, 
and without again even raising her head, left the room 
with her guardian. The hand which prfess^ Trevelyan's 
arm trembled violently, and he heard her stifled sobs.-*- 
'He hurried her down-stairs— one convulsive grasp of her 
hand as he placed her in the carriage-^-and all was over. 
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. CHAPTER Xra. 

The timid eye I dared not raise, 
The hand that shook when pressed to thine. 

Mast point the guns upon the chase, 
Most hid the deadly cntlass shine. 

To all I love, or hope, or fear, 

Honour, or own, a long adien ; 
To all that life has soft or dear 

Farewell— saye memory of you.— Soott- 

Whbn events of such importance were taking place at 
No. 1, Paragon Row, it cannot be supposed that the in- 
habitant of the next bouse would be an uninterested spec- 
ttitor ; particularly when that inhabitant was the Honour' 
able Mrs. Hopkins, a lady who took so lively an interest 
in the afiiurs of all her ndghbours. By cross-qu^tion- 
ing the clerk the Sunday before, the day and precise hour 
fixed (m for the wedding had been ascertained, and in 
c(»isequenoe the whole neighbourhood was, early on the 
29th, on the alert; for a marriage was too unusual an 
event in this elderly female society not to occasion consi* 
derabte sensation and be duly appreciated. In order 
" to be ready for whatever might happen,'^ Mrs. Hopkins 
had that morning breakfasted half-an-hour earlier than 
usual, that her repast might be-all comfortably over by 
ten,** and that nothing might interfere with the unremit- 
ting attention which she intended to pay to the high road , 
wad the proceedings next door. A dozen of her most 
particular friends Imd been all separately and mysterious- 
ly invited to come and partake of the sight ; and, as Mrs. 
Hopkins was too well-bred a person not to relinquish to 
her visiters the front and best places at her windows, she 
was at an early hour seen mounted on a chair behind 
them, having from thence a commanding view of all 
around. 

Any one possessing less patience, faith, and hope, than 
Mrs. Hopkins, would have been wearied of her watchful 
employment long before any object hsA appeared to re- 
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ward these cardinal virtues. For, as the reader knows, 
it was not until a fiill hour after she had mounted guard, 
that Miss Trevelyan's carriage, with a pair of common 
post-horses, made its appearance; and although, during 
the intermeHdiate hour, the sound of the hell at the next 
door had thrice ^ven rise to the welcome report of the 
arriyal of the hridegroom, and had collected all the 
watchful virgins to t^r poet, the alarm had each time 
ended in disappointment, as, instead of the eiqpected 
lover, they had only seen the twopenny post, the mflk- 
man, and the butcher's boy. 

At length, howev^, John, with his coat well hmshed, 
his shoes well cleaned, and a lai^ nosegay at his but- 
ton-hole, issued from the house, giving t}^ last finishing 
strdce to his. hat. He opened the caniage*door, and, 
with a look of vast importance, put down t& blinds and 
pulled up the windows. But many a long minute agam 
passed unmarked by any circumstance of interest, and 
again the sphrits of Mrs. Hof^ns and her company b^aa 
to flag. 

At jvist five minutes before elev^, however, the white* 
veiled bride at last A|)peared on the threshold of the next 
hous^. She sprang mto the carriage, Ck)lonel Treve^yan 
and his^ mster followed — ^John mounted the barduch&«eat 
— they drove ofiP-and were out of sight in an instant ! 

** And is that all 1" exclaimed the whole party, in una- 
nimous disappdntment and indignation. ** Well, if ever 
I saw such a marriage ! Not a single bride's-maid! Not 
a carriage fi>llowing — ^was there ever any thing so dull 
and stupid ! What strange beings those Trevdyans are ! 
they never can condescend to cb tilings IDce other 
people.** 

** I wish now that I had taken possesion of one of the 
pews," said Miss Brown, ^< for one must have seen and 
heard something at least there. But then the service is 
so Icmg and tiresome.*' 

" A^d you would have lost their return from church 
and the breakfast," answered Mrs. Hopkins ; " fw mu^ 
they wSl have a breakfast of some sort ; and I must say," 
she continued, drawing herself up, " cc»isiderinff all my 
civilities to them, my having asked 4hem tfi my tattle hop, 
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and liviag next door> and all, tbey might as well have 
myited me to join their party ; but th^ are so <|iieer— 
bless me! what a dififex^ot ^oiy my wedding was, when 
I married poor dear Mr* I^kins. I had no less than six 
bride's-maids all dteased alike, and we had such fun! 
sudi iokmg with thenv— for Mr. Hopkins laughed and 
saki, he should probably only be marned once in his life, 
and he was determined ta make a day of it. And, in- 
deed, I have often thought ance hocw strange and awful 
those w(Hrd9 were, for, poor dear man, he spoke tnieP' 

And here Mrs. Hoj^ons endeavoured to call up a tear 
^sensibility, but it was checked ere it reedhed her eye 
by the reflection that had his proph^iceiqiectadons prov- 
ed to be false, she must have beaa gathered to her &thers 
instead of him— an exchange of situation which she by 
no means coveted, not being even in any hurry to lay her 
bones besdde Jjoid Ladhrook's first cousin's in Bow 
Church-yard* 

Thus, in discussions on weddings in general, and in- 
vectives on the shabbiness of the one at present under 
ccmsidfiaration, a full half hour dapsed, when, on a sudden, 
a young lady who had wisely never left her place at the 
wmdow, or^ out, '^Be quick! be quick! here is Miss 
T]revd3ran*s chaise coming, the horses full gallop, and I 
do declare it is the newmurried pair. See, there isLord 
Herbert Leslie!" 

^^ Where ! where!" all exclaimed, and there was such 
a rush for the windows, that many an infirm toe was 
trodden upon, many a bonnet buffeted firom side to side, 
and many a peevish " I beg your pardon T' and a still 
cioeser, " Oh! it don't signify r muttered. 

^ Did you distinguidi nim?" inquired Mrs. Hopkins of 
a lady who had never be^ so fortunate as to see the 
bri^i^room before. 

**Oh! yes, I saw him quite >n^ll, but I must own I am 
rather, di^ppoin^ f for I declare I think Ck>I<»iel Trevel- 
yan is the hands«nest man of the two." 

^^ Bless me» how can you say such a thii^ !" exclaim- 
~ed Mrs. Hi^kins. <' What! with that stiff proud look 
of his ! and 1 should be glad to know, afler all, what bu- 
siness he hafi to look so proud? he is only an earl's 
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n^hew, and Lord Herbert Lesliels a marquk^s son! and 
poor diar Mr* Hopkins, who most have known what real 
rank was (a« he was Lord Ladbrook's first cousm,) used 
very prqierly to say» that no one had any business to 
pride, but those wbo had* a right honourable right to it ; 
and that was very cleverly said ef him. ^But see, here 
conies another carriage; I declare it is the Williamses 
from Twickenham, and Colond and Miss Trevelya« 
with them. Well ! how thaee Williamses do always con- 
trive to squeeze themselves in everywhere! I should, like 
to know what more business they had to beat the wedding 
than myself, indeed, notiialf so much; hvtt they always 
make their way somehow. My Lady Williams knows 
very w^l what she is about." 

" I can't say my Lord Herbert LesKe does," rej<Mned 
one of Mrs. Hopkm's friends, " to bring his bride away 
from church in Miss Trevelyan's shabby olcf chaise, 
which iias not, I am sure, be^ even neytr painted since 
the year one. How very strange ! I never heard of a 
wedding without a new chaiscf and four, and favours." 

4 1 suspect," said Mrs. Hopkins mysteriously^and with 
great resumed importance; "the truth is, they want to 
lOake as little ^bbs^ possiUe, being all pretty weU asham- 
ed of the femsiness; as well they may, for I must say it 
has been most scandalously huddled up. Why, the ac- 
quaintande only began at the ^ta ball in the winter, as 
I myself know^— and such an attack 09 was made upon 
Lord Herbert that night ! I never saw any thing like it ; 
they acftially manoeuvred so well, that he danced with no 
one but their precious Miss. Of course, they were in a 
hurry to get her off their hands, as it is not every one 
who would marry a person of her description; and, 
though Lord Herbert has not a sixpence in the world, 
^and is, I am told, a gambler into the bargain, yet he was 
too good a catch for such a one as Miss Howard, to let 
him slip through their fingers. I know more of all this 
than they are aware of, although they Imve never con4^ 
scended to make my acquaintance." 
, The rattling sound of a carriage at full speed here in- 
terrupted Mrs. Hopkins, and at last the real right Imdal 
chaise and four, with trunks, imperials, anA postitois in 
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scarlet jackets, and wliite hate, drove up to Miss Trevel- 
yan's door. 

^' Well, this is somethiBg like,** said sbe ia a more 
complaoeot tofiie, for hf this time the five carriages and 
the crowd collected bdbre the faouse»^ve a look, of im- 
portance to liie busineis, and ^11 eyes were fixed with in- 
Iffldse interest on the velidcle destined t^carry off theprin- 
cipal actors in the scene. 

The lady's-onaid and the gentleman's gentleman were 
soon seen hustling badcwards and forwards with various 
boxes, baskets, and parcels; at last the cap-case, which 
had been detained fcnr the wedding paraphernalia, appear- 
ed, and was fixed in front. All was now ready, a shak- 
ing of hands look place between Theresa's maid, the fat 
cook, and deaf John. The abigail was then most gal* 
lantly hoisted up into the barouche-seat by the genteel 
valet, while John secured her petticoats round h«r ankles 
with old-fashioned ptopriety. A few minutes more elaps- 
ed, when a sort of bustle took place at the door of the 
hcHise, and Lady Herbert Leslie, leaning on Colonel 
Trevelyan's arm, a{^peared. She sprang into the carri- 
age — ^the Iwidegroom followed--the door was closed — 
the valet took his place by the abigaa^— <* All right!" 
was heard — and the postilions, that is to say, Cupid on 
the* leaders, and Hymen directing the wheejars, putting 
spars to their horses, ^ejr were aH out of sight in a mi- 
nute. 

" Could you distinguish her face ?" exclaimed one of 
Mrs. Hopkins's guests. 

" No," replied IMfiss Brown ; " but I saw her veil, a 
beautiful Chantilhr blonde veil, and she had on a nice dia- 
mcNQd hoq>.ring.' 

"Diamond hoop-ring 1" exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins; 
*' how in the world could you see that ?" 

♦* Why, did you not dbserve that she took out her 
handkerchief when she got into the carriage, and her 
glove was oflT, so I saw quite plain, on her third finger, a 
very handsoQie diamond ring." 

" I wcmder where she got it," said Mrs. Hopkins sig- 
nificantly, in evident displeasure at another person having 
discovered what had escaped herself. " But who is this 
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lady and geDtleman getting into the next carriage, a very 
genteel-looking young man, and a very fashionable equi- 
page ? suid see, what a lovely -white hat and feathers she 
has on ! who, in the name of goodness can they be ! I 
I will make Betty find out ; but those tiresome servants 
of Miss Trevelyan's are quite impracticaUe ; the man 
pretends to be deaf, but none are so deaf as those that 
won't hear, say I ; however, I am determined I will dis- 
cfsrer whom the Trevelyan's have {Hcked up to give an air 
leir wedding, for I must say these can't be nobodies, 
re now, the Williamses are taking their departure, 
they have no favours to make a show with, which I 
) say they counted upon." 

Oh, none of the party have favours," said Miss Brown; 
im sure I never saw such a scrubby wedding in my 
and I declare I think it is hardly worth wliale to be 
ried at all, if it is to be afler such a fashion ! but I 
^w now-a-days it is reckoned vasfly genteel for mar- 
riages to take place in comers, and to be as dull and 
stupid as possible. Well, now, I suppose it is all over — 
Oh no, heife is another carriage driving up, a hack chaise ! 
but whom in the world can that be for ? I only counted 
six perscHis at the ceremony, besides the bride and bride- 
groom, so what can this hack chaise mean ?" 

" Oh, it is for some of the Leslie servant^, of course," 
said Mrs. Hopkins ; " there, they are putting more lug- 
gage into it you see." 

Old John was slowly depositing in the carriage a 
portmanteau, a writing-case, a military cloak and-sword. 
" Dear preserve me, a sword ! whom can that belong to? 
how vety strange! Betty, Betty !" cried Mrs. Hopkins 
over the staircase, " do, bless you, just step outside and 
try and find out whom that hack chaise is for, and where 
it is going to ; there now, be quick, and come back 
directly and let me know." 

But bef(»re Bett)r's return, old John had completed Ais 
packing of the chaise, and, having desired the post-bQQr 
to turn his horses' heads towards lOngston, he stood by 
the steps of the carriage holding the handle of the door 
with one hand, and every now and then rubbing his eyes 
with the other : presently Colonel Trevelyan, witji his 
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hat drawn close over his face, issued from 'the house. 
He was hurrying into the chaise, when, on seeing John, 
he stopped and held out his hand to him. The faithful 
old servant seized it widi hoth his, '' Bless your honour ! ^ 
God preserve your honour, and send you back safe ! I 

am sure I never expected this was to happen again 

and my poor mistress !" 

Here John was obliged te^ have recourse to his pc 
handkerchief, and Trevelyan, taking advantage c 
loosened hand, sprang into the chaise» As the bat 
the carriage was turned towards Mrs. Hopkins's h 
no more was seen of him, the door was instantly cl 
and it drove off at full speed. 

Old John kept his eyes fixed upon the chaise as 
as it was visible, and remained still for some time 
to the spot, as if listening for the last sound of its reo 
wheels. He then again drew out his handkerchiei 
wiped his eyes, and dehberately shut and locked the gate 
of the little court adjoining the high road ; in a minute or 
two he slowly entered th© house, the door of which he 
also closed after him, and such was the breathless atten- 
tion which had been paid to the whole transaction, that 
even the key was heard to turn, and the bolt inside to be 
fastened. 

Thus, where a few minutes before there had been such . 
an unusual crowd and bustle, all was now silent and 
deserted. 

And many a day passed before that silence was broken, 
or that door unbarred. Mrs. Hopkins's ears were no 
longer discon^posed by the sound of music or voices in 
cheerful communication at her next-door neighbour's; 
the garden was totally deserted except by poor little Oscar, 
who «om^imes wandered about it alone, in search of his 
former companions, or endeavoured by his bark to entice 
hiJB solitary mistress to join him. No wherry was now 
aeen waiting below the garden-gate; nor did the sound of 
carriages at the door any longer attract Mrs. Hopkins's 
attention, or excite her envy and astonishment. 

The unusual agitation and exertions of the last two 
months had greatly affected Miss Trevelyan's already 
declining health, and, for several weeks afler Theresa's 
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marriage, she was unable ta leave her room. She had 
called up smiles to cheer the last hours which her young 
chai^ spent under her roof, and with a smile ako she 
took leave of her brother ; but, when the door had finally 
dosed upon him, and she felt herself again a soMtary 
being, with no one for whom to make any exertion, she 
then sunk entirely ; for her mind, wounded and depress- 
ed, had no longer power to struggle against the infirmfties 
of her body, and each added to Uie sickness of the other. 
When, on the night previous to her separaticm from 
Theresa, her brother had first informed her of his mtended 
departure on the morrow, self for the moment got the 
better, and, almost unconsciously, she gave way to ex- 
pressions of reproach and discontent, on foelmg herself 
to be thus at once deserted by all those firom whom she 
had most right to expect kindness. 

But such feelings could not long exist with one of so 
meek a spirit, and, soon convinced that the active life 
which her brother sought was the only remedy for his 
present sickness erf* mind, she tutored herself mto content. 
Perhaps some may Wame Colonel Trevelyan for his 
conduct in tWs respect, and deem it inconsiderate towards 
his sister ; but let no one presume to pass sentence upon 
him, unless they have themselves felt and been able to 
resist the absorbing power of severe su^ring ; for misery 
as well as happiness has the pernicious eflfect of convert- 
ing 9elf into an all-engrossing object, and, in consequence, 
Theresa, in her delirium of happiness, and Trevelyan, in 
his depth of despair, were both equaHy betrayed into a 
degree of forgetfulness of their friend and benefactress, 
which, under any other circumstances, they would not 
even have imagined to be possible. 

While now confined for weeks to her apartment. Miss 
Trevelyan was again obliged to look her cheerless, deso- 
late existence in the face. — Its solitude appalled her, and 
she had once more nearly sunk into that state of morWd 
melancholy from which the social enjojrments of the last 
two years had so happily roused her. But under this 
trial she applied for strength where ^he had never applied 
in vain, and her invigorated mind, struggling with its 
infirmity, at last obtained the mastery, ^e meej^y sub- 
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mitted to the pain of having again thrown back upon her 
own heart those treasures of tenderness with which it was 
gifted, which she had so fredy lavished on her young 
friend, and to which, as to all persons g£ her af^tionate 
nature, some object of daily interest was necessary. 

But she did not allow these now unoccupied feelings, 
by prejring on themselves, to embitter an existence which 
they were intended 4o sweeten* She -turned towards her 
suflfering fellow-creatures, and in " labours of love" found 
that employment for her Sgifiections which was denied her 
in the nearer and more endearing connexions of life; and, 
many a systematic charity, many an active plan for the 
comfort of her destitute neighbours, were dated from that 
period when she was in so great a measure deprived of 
her own. In the pious discharge of all these Christian 
duties we will now leave Miss Trevelyan, and follow her 
brother on his melancholy journey on the evening of 
Theresa's wedding-day. 

Trevelyaa reached Portsmouth about six* On driving 
up to the George Inn, he saw a number of sailors col-, 
lected round the door, and by the crest on their hats he 
recognised them to belong tf» the Undaimted. The cock- 
swain soon made his way up to the chaise- window, and 
inquiring whether " his Honour was one Colonel Trevel- 
yan," put into his hand a note from Captain Stanley. 
This was to desire him to hasten on board the moment 
he arrived, for, as the wind was fair, he wished to sail 
that evening, and had indeed already given orders to un- 
moor. This huxry was just what best suited Trevelyan's 
present state (^feeling, for he had looked forward with 
horror to his long solitary evening at the inn. He there- 
fore hastily lea^ from the chaise — the sailors seized 
upon his luggage, and, conducted by the cockswain, they 
all hurried down to the sallyport, where the Captain's 
barge, wdth tbe remainder of its crew, was ready to re- 
ceive him. 

It was a blowing, lowering evening ; the clouds were 
scudding fast before the wind— the w&te swelling waves 
dashed on the shore — and the boats danced backwards 
and forwards alongside of the wharf. Trevelyan, who 
had served his apprenticeship at sea, in his various mili- 
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tary voyages, and who (particulariy at that monieBt} 
cared littte for the boisterous state of the dements, quick- 
ly fdlowed the jolly tars into their rocking bark. The 
twelve men all seized thdr oars, and, holding them up- 
right in the iiir, according to the custom of the boat's 
crew of ^hips of war, wait^ for the signal from the cock- 
swain, who had taken his staticm at the hehn. The word 
was given, and the oars fell with tme loud splash into 
the waves. 

Hiose who have been forced by adverse circumstances 
to quit thttr native shore, and to leave behind them aH 
that th^r souls hold dear, will know foil well the shoek 
which that splash, on finally leaving land, gives to Ae 
heart. It seems as if the &tal stroke severed us from all 
we love, as if it made us even outcasts from the habitable 
world. 

Such were the painfcd fedings which that sound pro- 
duced, as it vibrated on Trevelyan's ear. The last fee- 
ble link which still connected bun with Tberesa appeared 
now broken; and, while he watched, with amtracted 
brow, the objects on shore lessening at every stroke of 
the oars, and strained his eyes as if to take the last look 
of her beloved features, " Farewdil, Theresa !** he mur- 
mured to himself; " Farewell for ever!" 

The boat danced on the waves, the salt spray dashii^ 
over its sides, and hanging in large dropa on the wild flow- 
ing ringlets of the sailors. They soon reached the side 
of the Undaunted. The shrill whistle of the boatswain 
was heard, and in an instant Trevelyan was on the deck. 
The topsails were already at the mast-head — ^the last 
heave of the capstan was heard — the michor was stowed 
— the boat hoisted in — all connexion with the shore was 
thus at an end — and in a minute die Undaunted was un- 
der sail ! 

Captain Stanley was so much occupied in giving the 
necessary orders, that he had only time to welcome his 
cousin with a hearty shake of his hand, bidding him con- 
sider his cabin as his own, and directly left him to return 
to his duty. The desertion, however, in which Trevel- 
yan now found himself, all round being busy at their 
posts, suited particularly well to the present state of his 
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mind, as he felt totally unequafto any further mental ex- 
erticHi. He took his station by one of the guns, wd6oin- 
ing the freshening breeze and salt spray which ox^^ 
his throbbing head, and there remained gazing cm the 
receding shore, until darkness blended c^ery object inta 
one undistinguishable mass. He then paced the deck till 
past midnight, when heavy rain, which came on in squalls, 
drove him at last into the cabin for shelter. By break 
of day, he was again looking eagerly from the stem of 
tlK ship for the shores of England ; but they had now en* 
tirely disappeared, and, he saw nothing around him but 
one unvaried eiq>anse d[ dark sea and sky. 
^ ^thd events of the last few hours had been so hurried, 
that the dead pause which now succeeded helped by con- 
trast to confuse Trevdyan's mind, and he §iki bewildered 
as (me awaking from an appalling dream.-^But a few 
hours befoi^ he was at Theresa's side! — he could still 
gaze on her face — he heard her voioe— -he had pressed 
her to his heart! And now ! — Mhe was the bride of ano- 
ther ; and he — alone and uncared for — an exile from his 
na^veland! 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 



All lost— that softness died not—but it slept, 
And o'er its slnmbers rose the stren^h, which said, 
** With nothing left to lore— there's nonght to dread"— 
'Tis more than Nature's — like the burning might 
Delirium gathers from the fevered height. Btron. 

Neably two years had elapsed since that eventful day 
on which the nuptials of Loi^ and Lady Herbert Leslie 
were celebrated, when, one afternoon, in May 1802, as 
Mrs, Hopkins was returning home from her usual walk, 
she saw a hack chaise drive up to her next door neigh- 
bour. Miss Trevelyan's. As the step of the carriage had 
been just let down when she reached the spot, an im- 
pulse of civility, but one still stronger of curiosity, made 
her stop to let the traveller alight — and she saw a tall, 
thin man, in deep mourning, with the empty sleeve of his 
left arm fixed across his breast, leave the carriage. His 
face was turned away while giving some orders to his 
servant, and he then entered the house so quickly, that 
Mrs. Hopkins could not distinguish who he was ; waiting, 
therefore, a minute till the friendly recognitions between 
the domestics were over, she stepped up to the newly-ar- 
rived servant, and in as careless a tone as she could as- ^ 
sume, inquired what visiter had just gone in to Miss Tre- ' 
velyan. 

" General Trevelyan," replied the man, who was also 
in mourning. 

" Do you mean Colonel Frederick Trevelyan?" said 
Mrs. Hopkins. " Bless me, how he is changed ! and he 
has lost his arm ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, it was shot off at the battte of Alexan- 
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dria, and he has never yet well recovered from the 
woimd.** 

" And who is he in such deep mourning forT* a&x« 
iously inquired Mrs. Hqpkins, who had by this tune laid 
aside all pretence to indifference in her queries, thinking 
she might as well get all the information she could out 
of the agreeable communicative servant, before reserved, 
dry old Jolxn returned. 

" My master is in mourning for Lord St. Ives, Lord 
Launceston's only scm, his first cousin as was." 

** Good gracious! yes,** exclaimed Mrs. Hq^dns, " I 
now recollect having se^fi his death in the papers a short 
tfane ago, and I declare Cdonel Trevelyan is actually 
next h^r to Lord Launceston." 

" So people says,^' rejoined the servant, and he seemed 
willing to ^ve farther particidars, but just then, John (to 
whom Mrs. Hopkins had a remarkable antipathy) returtx- 
ing, she thought it most prudent to close her inquiries, 
and walk on. Instead, however, of going home accord- 
ing to her original intention, she, big with this piece of 
intelligence, immediately went the round of all her par- 
ticular friends, that she might be the first to announce 
(with a look of vast importance and superior information) 
that General Trevel3ran, next heir to the earldom of 
Launceston, was returned to settle at Richmond. 

This conversation between Mrs. Hopkins and the ser- 
vant, at the door of Miss Trevelyan's house, will in some 
measure acquaint the reader with the events which had 
tak&i place during the last two years. 

Treveljran, on leaving England in the Undaunted, on 
the ev^mig of Theresa's wedding-day, proceeded to 
Minorca, where he joined his friaid General Hutchinson. 
During all that autumn and the fdlowing winter, when 
the fleet, under Lord Kdth, remiuned cruising in the 
Mediterranean, Treveljran's depressed state of mind and 
altered spirits were visible to all ; he made every exertion 
in his power, from a vrish to keep the secret of his soul 
sacred within his own breast, but he keenly felt the want 
of personal active employment, and b^an to think that 
the monotony of sea life, although in search of the enemy, 
was more trying than even home would have been- 
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<f Hope, de&cj^ maketh the heart sick;" and to one 
whose only hope of relief rested on military excit^nent, 
that additional sickness was hard to hear. 

At length, on the 22nd of Fehruary, the fleet rec^ved 
orders to leave Mannonce Bay ^ and on the 1st of Marph 
it anchored in that (^ Aboukir- The intenticm of the 
Coifi»nander-in-chief, AbercronAy, was directly to attempt 
a landing on the shores of Alexandria, but, from the 
boisterous state of the wind and sea, it was impossible to 
efl^t the dis^xibarkation of ^ the troc^ until the 8th. 
During the intervening week, the mere prospect of em- 
ployment and of danger seemed to rouse Trevelyan, 
restoring him once again to his former animated self. 
The sight of the formidable enemy, the interminable 
batteries on the heights, and the long line oC cannon on 
the sea-shwe — all these preparations for attack and de- 
fence, which might have made the stoutest heart to 
quake, only serv^ to brace Trevelyan's nerves, raising 
his spirits to a pitch of wild enterprise. 

Every one is acquainted with the memorable events 
which took place on the 8th, 13th, and 21st of March. 
On the first of these three days, Trevelyan, with his 
brave countrymen, landed in c^n boats on the&r-famed 
shore of Egypt beneath the murderous fire of the enemy. 
For the firat time since that day on which he had left 
England, he felt his blood bound in his veins; for the first 
time his countenance assumed its wonted fire and spirit: 
he smiled as the enemy's shot whizzed past him, and 

ith animated cheers he encouraged the men. &it, as 

saw his younger and happier companions fall around, 
i^d felt hiniself as if defended by an impenetrable spell 
of misfortune, again a pang of sufiering contracted his 
dark brow, and, in a tone of reckless impatient eagerness, 
he called out still louder, to the men fearlessly to advance 
through the splashing waves and the fire of the cannon 
levelled at them. 

Stanley, his friend, cousin, and kind host, during the , 
tost six months, fell mortally wounded at his side, and 
* in his arms. Trevelyan saw his grave dug on the 

ores of Alexandria, and paid the last duties to the only 

ling, who, knowing his real situation could sympathise 
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with it. Again, in the engagement on the 18th, Tre- 
velyan heedlessly courted every danger, and again he 
he passed through them all unscathed. Death had hy 
this time opened the way for quick promotion, and at the 
battle of Alexandria, Trevelyan, now Brigadier-G^eral, 
led on his brigade* 

Hie tragical event of tliat day is well known to all — 
fen it was on that day that the brave veteran Aber- 
cromT>y fell ; well earning thc«e marks of a country's 
gratitude wluch he did not survive to enjoy. General 
Hutchinson succeeded in the command, and Trevelyan 
had just received from him an order to advance with his 
cbtachment to the charge, when a cannon-ball shattered 
his left arm ; the instant he felt the shock, he hoped at 
last that the death-blow which he had so long courted 
had finally reached him. An (^cer near, who had seen, 
the direction (tf the ball, observing him stagger, hurried 
up to him. "You are wounded, I fear," said he — 
" Yes," relied Trevelyan, in a firm voice, " I think 
mortally." And as the life-blood flowed quickly from 
his vdns, and the objects around him began to disappear 
frc»n his glazing eyes, hoping his hour of release was 
come, a smile played over his altering features, and 
muttering to himself, "Thank Grod!" he sank on the 
ground. 

His mutilated arm was bound up with his sash ; he was 
immediately carried off the field, and conveyed as soon 
as possible on board the Undaunted. It was not till laid 
on a couch, in his. poor friend Stanley's cabin, that ani- 
mation returned. In the first struggles which nature 
made for breath, the name of Theresa escaped from hi^ 
whitened lips — but, when restored to full consciousness, 
an expression of keen anguish and disappointment cross- 
ed his face, and he raised his languid eyes to heaven, as 
if in reproach. 

Trevelyan's arm was so much injured that immediate 
amputation was deemed necessary, and preparations for 
the operation were made without delay. He said not a 
word, did not change countenance, but looked upon his 
appoaching sufferings with a sort of apathy and hardened 
courage, almost beyond nature. When his clothes were 
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about lo be^fflnoved, a Uack ribbon, wbich bung tomd 
bis nedc« caught on one of the buttons <^ bis waistcoi^; 
bis servant was {Nreparing to disentangle it, wben Tre^ 
velyan obsenring tbe aocident, eagerly s^Md it, and wilb 
bis rigbt arm hastily passing k oyer bis head, he beld 
the bloody ribbon, (to which a small locket was attach- 
ed,) fast d^oched in bis banA during the wIm^ of the 
painful operaticm* 

It ia needless to dwell on the days of restless st^^. 
ing, and the sleepless nights of fever, which succeeded. 
During the many lonely hours- which now passed heavily 
over Mm, Trevelyan oxnmuned with his own heart, and 
found no lack of occupation for his awakened mind. He 
bad ever been what is in the world called an exedlent 
man, having received in his childhood that jnrecious in- 
struction, those h^y precepts, which often influence the 
c(»iduct and stamp the character, preserving it &om the 
snares of life, even when the sacred source firom wbich 
such better feelings proceed is forgotten and disr^arded. 
ITius- trained, Trevelyan, by nature bcmouratie and 
kind-hearted, had passed through the^ most dangerous 
years of buoyant youth, free from its grosser vices, re- 
s|)ected and beloved! Bat he had ever trusted to those 
his natural good qualities rather than to religious prinei- 
pie ; and, having for many years encountered no peculiar 
trial, he had not till lately felt the want of an upholding 
power greater than his own. Ofl^i when now lying on 
his couch cm the deck (^ the Undaunted, and refreshed by 
the first breath of an Italian spring, his mind wandered 
to England and to his home. The mild countenance of 
his sister wouldtfien come to his recollection, her patient 
endurance, her practical pi^ ; and with her gentle image 
also came the remembrance of those oflen-repeated pre- 
cepts and admoniticMis, to which in his boyhood he had 
so carelessly listened. And they now came back uipon 
him with a power which they had never before possessed, 
opening to Ws mind a new world of inquiry and reflection. 

In tins mental conflict he had recourse to the Book of 
Life, and in that holy volume found a relief to his sor- 
rows, which he had in vain sought for, even in the can- 
non's mouth. The reduced state of his body also assisted 
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in subduing the fever of his mind, and, his awakened 
conscience now upbraiding hitti for the recklessness with 
which, wholly possessed by passion, he had thoughtlessly, 
almost impiou^y, courted death, ^^ token thus tmhouseled^ 
unanointed, unannealedj*^ he in deep s^f-abhorrence and 
contrition became an humbled Christian ! Theresa was 
not forgotten — she could not be — for she was entwined 
with every feeling of his soul, formed a part of his very 
sdf. 

And oft in the nightly silence of his tent 
His fixed mind did gaze upon her still ; 
But she would pass before his fancy's eye 
Like some delightful vision of the soul 
To soothe, not trouble it. 

The remembraaee of her was no longer the fierce 
agcmy it once had been, and, if life now wore to him a 
totally difierent aspect from that which it had hitherto 
presented, when buoyant with youth and hope— he 
Messed God for the change. He remained on bcird the 
Undaunted for several weeks ; at length, when sufficiently 
recovered, he was landed at Malta, and, soon as his health 
permitted, he resumed his militaiy duties as Brigadier- . 
General, with thedetachment of the army then at that d^x>t. 
Early the following spring, news arrived of the ratification 
of the treaty of peace at Amiens, and nearly at the same 
time Trevelyan also received letters from Ei^land, in- 
forming him of the death of Lord St, Ives. The formal 
igfuiouncement of this melancholy event was accompanied 
by a letter from his cousin Lady Augusta, intreating him, 
if possible, to return speedily to England and join them 
at Trevelyan Castle, her fether having, in consequence 
of this severe blow, sunk into a state of alarming weak- 
ness and depression, from which, she was convinced, 
nothing was so Ukely to rouse him as his presence. All 
this determined Trevelyan's future plans ; the war being 
now over, he easily obtained leave of absence, cmd, as 
we already know,, arrived in England about the end of 
May; returning home an altered, but a resigned, if not a 
happy man. 

The first meeting between the brother and sister was. 
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Gcom various causes, painful and agitating. It was long 
before Miss Trevelyan could look at her broth^V muti- 
lated figure and altered appearance with composure. 

""She, too, waschanged; for two years at her time of life, 
and two years of declining health, mark strongly those 
lines of advancing age, which it is always so painfiil to 

. trace in a fece we love ; but, except these changes in 
Miss Trevelyan herself, ev^ry thing else around her was 
to her brother painfiilly the same, recalling but too well 
^e former happy day^ which he had sjpeat under her 
roof: and so strcmdy did every object which now met 
his eyes bring back Theresa to his mind, that her mar- 
riage and their final separation seemed to him events but 
of the day before ; and feelings which he had flattered 
himsdf had long since been subdued, again rushed cm his 
soul with overw^Iming force. But he met them brav^y, 
and the next morning he wdcomed his sister at break&st 
with a cheerfijl countenance. 

They w^re hardly seated before John came in with a 
card in his hand, and laying it down before Trev^yan, 
*' Mrs. Hopkins's compliments," said he, '' and she begs 
to know l^w General Trevelyan finds himself afl^ his 
journey." *' 

^^ Mrs. I^kins is still the same," said he, laughing, 
'< and she is early in the field ; I really believe she has 
some matrimonial plans upon me. My gratefiil compli- 
ments, John," he continued gaily, '* and tell her, I shidi 
take the earliest c^portunity of throwing myself at her 

John, who nev^ took a joke, dqmrted, mistering over 
his lesson to himself, and so absorb^, that not heeding 
where he went, he caught his foot against Trevelyan's 
chair, and stumbling against the pianoforte, made all its 
strings ring. Trevelyan started; his countenance in- 
stantly changed-— and he knit his brow with an expresuon 
of pain. 

" No harm done !" called out John ; " it is only Miss's 
catarrh, as she used to call it, that I have hit a^dnst ; 
but it was all broke to pieces before," added he surlily, 
" so it dcm't much signify." 

Trevelyan made no comment, and a pause of some 
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minuCes ensued after Jdm, rubbing his brmsed hand, had 
left the room. 

" Where is she ? Where are the Leslies?*' Trevelyan 
at l^agth said in a low vdoe. 

"They are gone abroad," replied Miss Trevelyan, 
" and are now, I believe, at Paris. They left Ekigland 
about a month ago.** 

- " So lately !" said Trevdyan with eagerness — ^*' Did 
you see herf* 

" Yes I Hieresa wrote to me the instant she arrived 
frwn Scotland, and herself proposed coming to me.** 

"And you saw hert" again inquired Trevelyan, un- 
conscious that it was a i9e(x>hd time he had put the 
questicm. 

" Of course I saw her, foB she spent a whc^e day with 
me. ^he came alone ; for she said that Lord Herbert 
was gone to procure their passports, and that he was too 
busy making preparations for their departure to be able 
to accompany her; indeed, I do not believe they were 
above forty-eight hours-iii London altogether. I preached 
to her as m days of yore," continued Miss Trevelyan, 
simlii^, " and warned her of the dangers to which her 
inexperience and her rare beauty would expose her ; for 
in truth, if any thmg, she is really more lovely than ever. 
Of course she smil^ at my fears, and, as usual, stopped 
my lectures by her caresses.'' 

• Trevelyan sighed. "She appeared happy, did she 
not?" he inquir^, with his eyes still fixed on the ground. 

** Yes, indeed I think so ; but you know I could hardly 
judge, she was so short a time with me. She spoke much 
of Lord Fdkirk's kindness to her, and of the hospitality 
of Scotland. I could have fancied there was a shade of 
difference in her manner ; that it had less of its former 
vnld gaiety; but that change is most natural, and I must.^ 
say gr^tly improves h^. She inquired much after youj " 
indeed it seined to me as if all your goodness to her hAa 
come back upon her mind with douWe force since her 
separation from us, for she over and over recurred to all 
her obligations and to all her former happiness." 

Trevelyan again sighed, but made no comment, and, 
soon after, leaving the breakfast-table, he walked towards 
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the window, and eontinued for some time gazing in silence 
on the View from it, lost in thought. At len^, rousing 
himself — "How much the trees in your garden are 
grown, Louisa," said he; " they want sadly a little of 
my pruning-knifey for the river is quite hid, and I really 
think I must see whether I cannot clear th^n away a 
little, even with my one arm. — Oh ! there is Mrs. Hop- 
kins as usual keeping watch at her' verandah," — added 
he, smiling, and drawing away from the window^ " poor 
woman ! I wish she could find better <xx;upaticm than 
watching her neighbours so assiduously, for I verily be^ 
lieve she has not lefl her post, since I lefl England." 

John and the breakfast thii^s had by this time disap- 
peared, and. Miss Trevelyan soon after leaving the room; 
her brother remained alone. He went slowly up towards 
the pianoforte. On it still lay Theresa's guitar, but, as 
John said, all broken, for there was not a string remain- 
ing in its place. The ribbon attached to it, and which 
used to hang over her shoulders, was faded and soiled. 
Beneath the instrument lay a torn, half rubbed-<>ut piece 
of music ; and on examining it, Trevelyan recognia^ the 
Neapditan Barcarola, which Theresa used so often to 
sing in their expeditions on the water ; her name, with 
July 20th, 1800, was written <mi it, in several places. 
This date, thus often repeated, caught his attention, and, 
recalling to mind the events of that bright year of his 
life, he calculated that it must have been on that very day 
that Lord Herbert Leslie had iirst heard her sing it, and 
that, in the indulgence of her girlish sentiment, and fan- 
cied safety from detection, Theresa had thus fondly re- 
corded that evening, which, although then unknown to 
herself, was destined to influence her whole fiiture exist- 
ence. 

Folding up the song, Trevelyan put it into his pocket, 
and then slowly descended into the garden. The ne- 
glected shrubs and trees had grown so luxuriantly that 
he could hardly make his way along the gravel walk 
which led to the river-side ; but when there, standing at 
the low parapet-wall, every object he saw had remained 
but too exactly the same, l^ere was the same lovely 
Thames rippling at his feet; and the same measured 
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sound of dipping oars, with which his ears had been, two 
years before, so familiar, and which was connected in his 
mind with so much of enjoyment, again greeteid him ! — 
Close beneath the garden- wall a boat, apparently waiting 
for its fare, was fastened to the shore, and by the name 
written at its stem he recognized the very same wherry 
in which, day after day, he had formerly rowed Theresa 
and his sister. The owner of the boat, who was stand- 
ing near, immediately recognized Trevelyan, and respect- 
fully taking off his hat — ^" Glad to see your honour safe 
home again,** said the man, *' although not looking alto- 
gether so well as one could wish, certainly ; and I fear," 
added he, glancing at his empty sleeve^ '' your honour 
will not now be able to row the ladies about as you used 
to do, at least not without my help." 

" No, indeed,^' replied Trevelvan, " I am afraid I shall 
never row the ladies any more," and a deep drawn sigh 
involimtarily escaped hmi ; " but how have you fardi, 
Piatt, since we parted?" 

" Why, but middling. Sir. It is hard times with us 
poor watermen; — few feres going; but now that peace is 
made, I hope the gentlefolks will take more to the river 
than they have done lately, and, whenever your honour 
and the ladies should have a mind for a row, I hope you 
will remember John Piatt." 

" I fear, Piatt," replied Trevelyan, " I have had too 
much of the water during the war, to take to it in peace ; 
but *bere is something for old acquaintance sake," and, 
putting into the man's hand a larger simi than he had 
seal for many a day, Trevelyan left him, and, proceed- 
ing along the towing-path towards-the meadows, wander- 
ed along amid his old haunts. What thoughts and recol- 
lections they forced upon him need hardly be told, and 
the additional sadness in his looks and manner, on his 
return home, but too plainly betrayed the direction which 
those thoughts had taken. 

** I have been to Twickenham in search of the Wil- 

liamses," said he, as, in seeming fatigue both of body and 

mind, he sank, into a chair on again reaching his sister's 

room ; " but the house is shut up, and the woman who 

15* 
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came to the door seemed quite ignorant about tfaem. Do 
you know whither they are gone 1" 

" They left Twickenham full a year ago," replied 
Miss Trevelyan. Lady Williams thought that the place 
was damp, and did not agree with her, and they are now 
settled in Hertfordshire." 

" Then I fear you live still more alone than ever," 
said her ^brother; "as they were, I think, your only 
friends." 

" Why in truth I do-— but how can I help it 1 No one 
can wish for the society of such a sick old woman as I 
am grown; for I now can be no object to any one, not 
even to your friend Mrs. Hopkins, ^t I assure you, I 
am not near so sulky a being as I once was, and should 
be even thankful if I had a few kind friends to dieer my 
solitude, but such friends as I require are perhaps not so 
easily found, and I acknowledge, besides, that I have still 
a foolish, perhaps even a blameable, dislike to encounter- 
ing strangers ; however, I have a lai^ acquaintance in 
another line, and Icick neither occupation nor sympathy 
among them, and now that you are. returned, I shall be 
quite gay again. I hope, by the by, Frederick, you re- 
membered to call on Mrs. Hopkins." 

" O yes," said he, " I have just left my card; she 
was luckily out, and so I have done her business hand- 
somely." 

But Trevelyan was not to be let off" so easily, and be- 
fore the end of that evening John, grinning irora ear to 
ear, laid before him a card three times the size of that 
which he had presented to him in the morning. 

" Mrs. Hopkins's compliments, and requests the ho- 
nour of-Greneral Trevdyan's company at dinner on 
Tuesday next, the 20th of May." 

Trevelyan burst out laughing. '* Well, really this is 
a downright assault," said he. What in the world can 
the good lady want of me?" 

" And what will you do Prederick ?" said his sister. 
"Will you go?" 

" No, no, I can't do that, I will not encourage such 
forwardness," added he again laughing. " Why I should 
have all the old ladies of Richmond and its vicinity after 
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me, if I did; but as I must soon fix my day for going to 
my uncle in Cornwall, I had bettei: at once name the 
20th, and as I may be very sure my departure will be 
known by Mrs. Hopkins even to the minute when I get 
into the carriage, I shall thus get off without giving any 
affront." 

Accordingly he wrote his regrets at not being able to 
wait upon Mrs. Hopkins, business obliging him to leave 
Richmond. 

This was a cruel disappointment to the widow of Lord 
Ladbrook's first cousin, who had now fancied herself sure 
of her prey. She once thought of altering her day, but 
there was no time for giving notice to the rest of her 
company. She might by that means lose Lady Araminta 
Hodges ; and, besides, the cook declared that before the 
20th the stoutest tooth would not be able to make its way 
through the haunch of venison which had given birth to 
the party, there was therefore no resource. The cruel 
chaise which was to deprive her of her much wished-fbr 
guest was seen to cdrry him off early on the Tuesday 
morning, and all she could do was, to let his note of ex- 
cuse lie carelessly open oa her table for the perusal of 
her company, and to tell them, -in an easy sort of way, 
how sadly vexed poor dear General Trevelyan was at 
being prevented dining with her, by receiving an unex- 
pected summons from his uncle in Cornwall ; for of course 
Mrs. Hopkins had ascertained by means of Trevelyan's 
pleasant communicative servant whither he was going. 
" A very gentlemanly man is General Trevelyan," she 
continued to those of her guests who had never dared to 
aspire so high as the next heir to an earldom in their 
attempts at society. " I am sure you would have liked 
him of all things, and we would have made him tell all 
his stories about his battles, and his landing on the Pyra- 
mids of Egrypt, (which they say is the finest thing an 
army ever did,) and attacking and taking Cleopatra's 
needle so bravely ; and in short, we should have heard 
all about those curious things which he has seen cuid 
done, so I am really particularly sorry he was prevented 
joining our party ; but naturally enough he felt he could 
not refuse his uncle Lord Launceston, who is, I am told. 
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fiigt going," added she, looking yery significant ; *' and 
of course in his pres«it situation, G^ral Trevelyan 
must hare a great deal on his hands. Poor dear Mr. 
HqpkiQS used to say, bo gdb had any idea of the over- 
whelming business of people of rank, and of course, with 
his near oninexion with the peerage, he knew all about 
those things ; and indeed I myself/' continued Mrs. Hop- 
kins with an assumed look of suppressed importance, 
"may be pretty well informed on those matters also, 
having married into two titled fttmiUes." 

While Mrs. Hopkins was thus entertaining her friends, 
Trevelyan was joumeying on towards Cornwall, and with 
no great anticipations of pleasure frcwn his visit. The 
probable approaching change in his own worldly atua- 
tion, in consequence of the premature death of his poor 
cousiBf far from gratifying his mind by the near prospect 
of riches and di^inction, only depres^ it the more by . 
strongly remincHng him that he had no one now with 
whom to share those advantages ; and such reflecticms 
naturally ended,— -as indeed lus every feeling was^ but 
too prcme to end — in the remembrance of Theresa, 
of that Theresa who had once been connected in his 
mind with the brightest visions of domestic happiness, 
and who was now separated from him for ever ! 

Late in the afternoon of the second day bur traveller 
reached Trevelyan castle. As he drove up to the door, 
and saw the numberless servants in deep mourning col- 
lected on the steps to receive him, the recollection of the 
ex«lting crowd, which at his former visit he had seen 
gath^^ together on that very spot, in the celebration of 
the coming of age of the young heir, rushed on his mind 
and powerfuHy affected him. How few would have given 
him credit for the feeling of deep regret and melancholy 
which, then oppressed his spirits, and rendered the meet- 
ing with Lord Launceston, smd his now only surviving 
chUd, most painful and agitating. The present quiet of 
the house also, contrasting so strongly with what he 
remembered of it formerly, when he had seen the young 
and. the gay enjoying life by every device which the love 
of amusement could suggest and luxury procure — ^the 
broken, enfeebled state lK>th of body and mind of his he- 
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reaved uncle— «ill told him a tale of human liTe, of the 
uncertainty of human happiness, which could not be read 
with indifference by one of Trevelyftn's turn of mind. 

Both Lord Launceston and Lady Augusta received 
him with marked kindness, the former, in his joy at 
seeing him, with imbecile ccnifusion constantly addressing 
him by the name of his lost son. 

Trevelyan, greatly distressed by this mistake, looked 
fearfully towards his cousin, dreading the efl^t that the 
sound of that ofl^i-repeated name, now made sacred by 
death, might produce ; but dther Augusta concealed her 
feelings, or else, used to her Other's strange confusions 
of the past and present, she had ceased to be affected by 
them ; for, after quietly endeavouring two or three times 
to rectify his blunders, aj^rently thinking the case was 
hopeless, she with perfect composure gave up the attempt. 

Trevelyan was so much shocked and pained by all he 
saw and heard, that he heartily rejoiced when the sound 
of the dressing-bell put an end to this first disagreeable 
hour of arrival, and restored him for a time to that soli- 
tude which he felt his spirits needed. 

There was no visiter then at Trevelyan castle but 
himself, and, when he and his two relations sat down to 
dinner, surrounded by all the pomp and ceremony of a 
large establishment, who by their sable garments looked 
like attendants on a funaral, again the melancholy of the 
whole scene pressed painfully on his mind. 

They had hardly begun their repast when the bells of 
the village-church struck up a merry peal ; Lord Launces- 
ton gave a sudden viol^it start, and with querulous 
nervousness impatiently demanded what those bells meant, 
and how any one dared to ring them without his orders ? 

" My Lord," said the steward, going up to him, '* I 
believe they are ringing them in honour of Greneral Tre- 
velyan's arrivaL" 

" Good God!" hastily exclaimed Trevelyan, guessing 
directly what feelings might have been excited in his 
uncle's mind from the manner in which the joyous sounds 
had painfully vibrated even on his heart. " For heaven's 
sake," said he, in a low voice to the steward, " send and 
stop them directly," 
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The servant was hurr3riiig away to obey Tierelyan^s 
orders, when Lord LaiuK^eston caWed him back, ^^ No, 
no— «tq) — ^true, I had forgot. General Trev^an is 
now the next r^resentative df my family. They are 
quite riglrt— yes— yes, they are quite right. I ought to 
have remembered that myself, and I am sure Imre mcMre 
reason than most people to rejoice at your safe r^um 
home ; for, had you bead killed in £g3rpt, as I am sure 
you well might have been," added he, glancing at his 
nephew's mutilated arm, *' our femily titles and honours 
would, you know, have gotue away to some obscure at- 
torney at Dartmouth. I declare it almost makes me sick 
when I think otiU So the fellows did quite right to ring 
the bells, only the sound startled me at first, fcnr I do not 
think they have ever heea rung since that day wh^i my 
poor boy came of age." Then filling his glass, " Come, 
St. Ives," said he, (again addressing Trevdyan by the 
name df his son,) " h^'s to your liealth, and welcome 
home again, after all your militaTy exploits. You have 
paid rather dear for fame certainly, but hcmourable 
wounds become a man oi family, and he never loc^ the 
less handscxne for them in fair ladies' eyes, does he 
Augusta 1" Augusta slightly Uushed, but smd nothing. 
" By the by," c<Hitinued Lord Launceston, " it is a great 
shame they have not given you the Bath. I am sure, 
if any one is in every way entitled to the hcoiour, it is 
you." 

"Oh, ho! my dear sir," said Trevelyan, "that dis- 
tinction is, I am happy to say, not so easily won. If 
mere wounds and bravery gave a right to claim it, why 
, there might be whole regiments and ships' companies of 
such knights formed of the brave soldiers and sailors who 
were en^iged in that expedition. 

" Tliat 's all very fine talking," said Lord Launceston, 
" but who thinks of the bravery of the common men ? 
and I still say, I take it so much as a perscmaLafiront 
your being passed over, that ^^lenever I go to town to 
attend Parliament I shall certainly represent the matter. 
You would not be the first Knight of the Bath in our 
family," added he, with a look of exultation. " John, 
the seventh Earl, my grand&ther (your great grandfin- 
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ther, you know^) was a soldier, and was knighted after 
the battle of Sedgemore ; his picture hangs up in the 
gallery, and I will show it to you aAer dinner. Egad ! 
now I think of it, I really believe it is like you: is it not 
Augusta?" 

'^ Perhaps it is, papa," was all Augusta said, without 
raising h^ eyes. ''It is very strange how lionesses 
run in families," continued Lord Launceston. " There 
is a picture of Robert, the sixth Banm Launceston, who 
was made an,£arl in the sixteenth century, that is as like 
poor St. Ives as if it were painted for him. For my part, 
I think there is som^hii^ v^y respectable in an old es- 
taUished ftunily face (it is the high forehead wich marks 
our family,) for you don't see &mily faces run so amcmg 
the lower orders. To be sure (me thing may be, we 
know nothing about their ancestors or connexions, if in- 
. deed they have any at aU." 

Thus poor Lord Launcestcm, his spirits raised by the 
presence of his nephew, the only being who could now 
save his family, of whi€^ he was so vain, from utter ex- 
tixurtion; and Ids mind s<^ly occupied by that one sub- 
ject, talked on till dinner was over, when, taking Tre- 
velyan*s arm, " Come," said he, •* I will now show you 
your likeness. Earl John." 

" There," he continued, when they reached the gallery, 
** don*t you see the insignia of the Bath over his armour 7" 
Treveljran did not observe the picture, for next to it a 
portrait Jf Vandyke's directly caught his eye. It was 
one of those graceftd flowing female forms he loved to 
paint ; the dark curls of her jet black hair hung on each 
side of her snowy neck, and the brilliant eyes seemed to 
sparkle with intelligence. Tlie picture rivetted Tr# 
velyan's attention, whether producing in his mind pain or 
pleasure^ he could hardly have told. 

" Ay, that is a fine painting," smd Lord Launceston, 
observing what had attracted his nephew's observation ; 
'' k is my great great aunt, by the mother's side^ a 
Howard, you know. By the by, what is become of that 
handsome girl who was with you when you were here 
last? — ^I have forgotten her name." 

Trevelyan started ; it seemed as if his uncle had read 
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his inmost thoughts, for in truth he had, while gazing on 
the lovely picture, totally forgotten Lord Launceston and 
all his anc^tors, whether hy father's or mother's side, 
his thoughts being entirely occupied by the remembrance 
of Theresa. Lord Launceston again repeated his ques- 
tion respecting the name of Trevelyan's young frienc^ 
" Theresa — Miss Howard," he replied, with some ema- 
•tion, for it was the first time for two years that he had 
heard that beloved name pronounced either by himself or 
others. 

" She was a devilish fine girl," continued Lord Laun- 
ceston ; " poor St. Ives had a gi:eat fancy to her, I saw 
that quite plain, but I put wa end to it at once. I declare 
I prefer even what has happened to me to the possibility 
of such a misfortune as my son forming so disgraceful an 
alliance. In fact, people of that description should not be 
allowed to go about the world; for it is very wrong 
running the risk of all the mischief they may do in old 
femilies. But what is become of her? Is she still with 
your sister?" 

"She is married," said Trevelyan, in a low voice. 
" She is now Lady Herbert Leslie." 

" Oh! ay, true," rejoined his uncle: " I remember now 
hearing all about it ; but since my poor boy died, I tllink 
I forget every thing. But do tell me how came Lord 
Leslie's father (I forget his name) to agree to *any thing 
so improper? Was it his eldest son ?" 

" No, the second," replied Trevelyan. 

" Well, that is not quite so bad, but still such a total 
dereliction of all principle is quite shocking, and will ruin 
the aristocracy of England. Then," afler a pause, " St. 
Ives — -Frederick Imean — ^you must marry now. It was 
all very wdl running wild about the world when you had 
nothing to look to but your profession; but now you 
really owe it to me, to yourself, and to our family, to 
marry. But we will talk of that another time," he con- 
tinued ; " I feel myself rather tired now, and we will go 
and join Augusta in the drawing-room. 

When there, seated in his arm-chair, and while still 
prosing about his ancestors, LOTd Launceston soon fell 
. fast asleep, and the two cousins were left tSte-d'tSte. 
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And many a dull melanchcdy evenii^ did Trevdyan 
now pass in this manner, with his uncle slumbering on 
one side of him, and his cousin embroidering on the 
other. Lady Augusta was rtmarkablif well mformed^ 
but her information se^ed <»ily to have made her con- 
versation the less interesting by depriving it of all origin- 
fiity. She was also remarmblp sensible, but it was such 
* heavy matter-of-fact sense, that cme longed for some trait 
of fi>lly cfr thoughtlessness to rdfeve the monotony o[ her 
discretion ; however, she was certainly an excellent daugh- 
tcflr, being perfeef clock- worit in her attentions to her fa- 
ther. Her arm was oflfered to him, and his footstool 
brou^t to hipa, exanStly at thejsame momeirf every even- 
ing ; his breaJkfast was ready for him exactly at the same 
. moment every morning, and she daily read the long dull 
debates with most exemplary patience and resignation. 
Everything in short with Augusta seemed to be done by 
• .rule, and consequently each day was precisely the same 
as its predeceapor. At a stated hour the low pony-chaise 
came regularly every afternoon to the door, when Lord 
Launceston and Augusta, accpmpanied by Trevelyan on 
horseback, drove about the place, visiting the plantations, 
the farms, and.the late improvements. To Lord Laun- 
ceston every object told the same tale, as he saw every- 
thing around him only througli the medium of self, as 
bdng his planjs, his possessions, his achievements! and, 
having now turned his mind towards Trevelyi^ as his 
heir and representative, all remembrance of lus own lost 
son seemed entirely to fade away. He was ever recurring 
to the subject of Trevelyan's marriage, and even occa- 
sionally went so far as to venture on vague hints respect- 
ing the possibility of a union between him and his cousin 
Augusta, and the incalculable advantages which such a 
n^irriage would secure to the family and estate, besides 
the natural gratification which it would afford to hiniself. 

One day when Augusta was confined to the house by 
indisposition, and when the uncle and nephew were in 
consequence lofiLU) a tSte-^4ete drive, Lord Launceston 
made his attacK in a still more direct manner. They 
had been charged by his daughter with some message to 
the mistress of the vills^e-school, (for Augusta had of 
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course a school,) and this school she visited regularly, 
and herself examined the children ; and she had also 
many plans and regulations for the henefit of the poor 
around, all most excellent : but still, when she appeared 
among thetii, she was welcomed with reverential curte- 
sies rather than smiles of gratitude ; and all the children's 
eye were directly fixed in alarm on their books instead 6f 
on the countenance of their benefactress. 
. The message to ^he schod-mistress was duly deliver- 
ed, and Lord Launceston and Trevelyan proceeded on 
thieir drive. . • 

** Augusta is an excellent girl, faith," said the former 
after a pause ; " how few in her elevated situation take so 
much trouble about the poor people I — and she under- . 
stands it all so well ; why she is as good a man of busi- 
ness as myself — ^knows all about the estate. She will be 
an invaluable wife to any orie who has the luck to win 
her." 

Trevelyan made no cc^nment on this j^mark ; and 
after a moment's silence his uncle continued : " I have 
been thinking, Frederick, that it would make us all very 
happy if you were to marry Augusta — ^it would be such 
an excellent thing for the ftimily, and if you don't hap- 
pen to be what is called desperately in love with her, 
what does that signify 1 and, faith! I think she likes you 
— ^I have always thought it. When you were Abroad in 
E^pt there was such an inquiring for news of the army 
and Aeet, such a reading of newspapers — and I must say, 
you may go farther and fare worse in the way of a wi^. 
You know she will have the whole of what was settled 
on the younger children, forty thpusand pounds : now it 
is a great pity all that should be lost to the, property if it 
can be prevented, and she is, besides, ad like your grand- 
mother as she can stare, who was, you know, a Vemcm. 
Now I require no answer to this plan of mine at present, 
only just turn it over in your mind and think quietly of 
my advice. Marry you must, and that soon, otherwise 
I shall not live to see the happy day ; Mid as you do not 
seem to know, or care for, any one in particular, I am 
sure you could not 4ind a better wife iJmn Augusta will 
most certainly make you." 
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Trevelyan did not reply to this direct attack, for what 
oould he say ? — ^There was not a fault to be found with 
Augusta, but — that she was totally diflfer^it from The- 
resa. — ^No objecticwtt whatever could be made to the plan 
pn^posed, but, thsU with Theresa had ended all his dreams 
of love and marriage. Trevelyan therefore contented 
himself with thanking his uncle for his flattering kind- 
ness ; and, the remainder of their drive being performed 
in total silence, Lord Launceston soon fell fast asleep, 
leaving Trevelyan to his own reflections. 

Whether it was owing to any chill which Lord Laun- 
ceston then received, or to some sudden derangement of 
health could not be ascertained, but pa that very evening 
he seemed o{^ressed and unwell, and the next day had a 
serious attack of giddiness and fainting; an eminent 
physician from Truro was inmiediately s^t for, who di- 
rectly prescribed bleeding, by which Lord Launceston 
seemed much relieved, and in the course of a few days 
he rall^ suflSciently to leave his room and resume his 
usual habits ; but, after reaching that point of amendment, 
he made no fiirther progress towards recovery^ continu- 
ing weak and deprei^ed. 

All this naturally threw Augusta and Trevelyan into 
constant association, as they had now one common inter- 
est and object. They tc^ther talked over the symptoms 
of Lo*d Launceston's illness, together consulted upon the 
necessity of further medical advice, and together planned 
what would be most conducive to the comfort and amuse- 
ment of the invalid. To leave his uncle and cousin under 
theee circumstances was impossible, and thus week after 
week crept on, and Trevelyan was still an inmate of the 
castle. Indeed he had now .become so entirely domesti- 
cated within its walls, that he seemed in a great manner 
to be oHisidered as the master of the house; for, his un- 
cle being now totally unequal to any exertion of mind, he 
referred every matter of business to him. The servants 
also seemed to look to him as the person from whom 
they were to reorive their definitive orders, and the Lady 
Augusta herself appeared to wish that it should be so. " 

Thus passed^he remainder of the summer and great 
part of tlie autumn* Augusta was always the same calm , 
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sensible, and irreprbachable person, with tlid same tini- 
form spirits, and immoveable temper; she never seemed 
to feel the duhiess of her present life, liever appeared 
weary 6f attending on her invalid and often irritable fa- 
ther. It was Hnder such circumstances, j^rhaps, that 
her character was likely to appear to the best advantage 
in Trevelyan's eyes, and he was no way tinwjiling to do 
full justice to her many excellent qualities ; th6 less so, 
possibly, from that natural bias to vanky inherent in man : 
for if there was a being whom Ati^sta seemed to prefer, 
it was himself: if ever anything could be said to give het 
pleasure, it was Ms society. Again and again did Lord ^ 
Launceston return to Jm favourite plan of a union be- 
tween his daughter and nephew, and once he even allud- 
ed to it when they were both present. Evid^tly much 
discomposed, Augusta hastily left the room, and, wheB 
Trevelvan afterwards joined her, he saw traces of tears 
on her fk(5e, whilfe her manner towards him was unusual- 
ly distant and embarrassed. 

What man but must be flattered by the marked prefer- 
ence of almost any woman ? What man but will grow to 
think that there must be some degree of superiority in her 
who gives decided proofs of considering him superior to 
all the world besides 1 All these various attacks upon 
Trevelyan — for even his sister had of late frequently ex- 
horted him to marriage — ^began at last to force the possi- 
hility at least of such an event upon his mind, «id his 
thoughts were the more constantly occupied by the sub- 
ject from his very indifterence towards the person in ques- 
tion, for he had none of those decided feelings either of 
partiality or disapprobation, which could have enabled 
him at once either to come to some favourable decision, 
♦ ^ to £smiss the matter entirely from his thoughts. If 
he allowed those thoughts to wander back to the past, 
then, indeed, he felt no doubts as to his conduct with re- 
gard to the future; for one single image there filled the 
lovely picture, and that image certainly bore no resem- 
blance whatever to Augusta : but he felt that the past had 
bo^ome a mere dream of the imagination, and that he 
was now called upon to act his part in the dull realities of 
life. 
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Who, however, can bid adieu even to a delightful 
dream without regret? Who that has once known the 
rapture of love \jiat must look with dismay on a marriage 
de raison? 

The state of Trevelyan's mind may perhaps be better- 
understood by his own description of his feelings, and we 
will therefore subjoin a letter, whidi he addressed about 
this time to his sister. 

" Txevelyan Castle, Sept 28. 

** All you say about Augusta, and about my future 

situatioii^in this world, is perfectly true, and yet I cannot 

make up my mind to the result you dedre. If I Were to 

tell you that happiness is a thing which I have ceas^ to 

j think of for myself, you would I know chide me, and 

! perht^, indeed, even you would not believe the msserti(Mi 

■ to be true — ^but so it is- — ^I hfid once raised my expecta- 

ticMis of human felicity too high to be content with what 

must now fall so very far short ; and therefore, I prefer 

renouncing entirely all thoughts of domestic happiness, 

and -remaining the solitary b^ng I am. 

'' I know you will say that, if such are my feelings of 
indi^rence with regard to myself, I should then turn my 
thou^ts to the happiness of others, a^d should fulfil tli^ 
anxious wishes of my uncle* I feel I should do so, and 
I also ido full justice to the many excelle^^ qualities whidi 
Augusta possesses, but a vague feeling, which I can 
hardly define^ and which I do not allow even to myself, 
makes me shrink from — from, in short, being myself 
bound by any ties* 

" I know this is sad weakness, perhaps even worse, 
and that it is culpable when she is indissolubly bound to 
another. But still, whenever I think, of Augusta as my 
wife, her imcige will obtrude itself before my mind and it 
makiBs an idiot of me. My poor uncle does pot rally at 
all, and his mind seems failing even faster than his body ; 
one set of ideas now alone occupy him — ^his family, his 
prc^rty, his honours, and how still to preserve them in a 
manner to himself- Poor St. Ives is quite forgotten by 
him. I believe I of all regret him most, for had he but 
lived I should have remairred in my comparative happy 
I insignificance. " F. T." 
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Shall steady mj sight to the grief it would shaa; 

Bid the glowins, dear dream of felicity fly. 

And tarti on amoitioii or science mine eye : 

Then I '11 aim at those heights I for thee could ^bspisCt 

And haiden my b^art to be great or b« wise.-^-OiU Ang, 

' About »oa<Mith a^r the receipt dT h^ brother's last 
l^tar. Miss Trevelyan was not a little startled on receiv- 
mg another f^om him, containing the following iotdU- 
gence:-^ 

'« Tl«ielyan Oasde^ October 30. 

" TJie die ia<»u5t) — I have proposed— I am acceded — 
it is all setUed. My po«r nnde k at least made haj^, 
he has just joii^d our hands, given us his blesdng ; my 
mind is in too cohfusid aistate to be able calmiy to dwell 
on the step which I have tak^i— at all events it is now 
irrevocable. 

*' If Lord Launceslcm c^itfinues as much Abetter as he is 
at present, I shall probably see you before long; of 
course there will be some necessary bu^ess to setUe with 
lawyers, and as, in my uncle's situati<m, all troul^ and 
unnecessary details must be spared him, the best plan 
will be for me to go myself to town and meet the men of 
busing ; therefore in about a week or t«a days you may 
expect me at Richmond. 

^' How little did I think when we last parted, that I 
should return to you engs^ed to Augusta ! h is d^ficuk 
not to be^clined to become a pred^tinarian. We seem 
to b^ allowed so Iktle chc^ce in what coacexm us mos* — 
we are tantalized with an appearance of freedom of wUl, 
when in fact we have it not.'-God grantthat all may be 
for the best! 
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Lord Launcesrton continuing in that state of amendment 
which allowed of TrevelyanV departure from Cornwall, 
he took leave of him and of his future bride, and repaired 
in the first place to his sister's at Richmcbd* Miss Tre- 
velyan thought her brother much improved in looks since 
she had seen him — ^now nearly three months ago — his 
spirits too were certainly better, and yet Aere appeared 
to be a something forced about them, which it pained her 
to observe ; he never aHuded in any way to the past, and 
she could not help remarking that he talked much less 
about his destined wife than his invalid uncle. Rarely, 
when at Ridibiond, did he leave his sister's firesi<k,r 
although she more than once rallied him on his laziness; 
but he seemed now on principle to partake of her se<fen- 
tary habits, evidently dreading the recollections which 
every object in that neighbourhood forced upon him. 

He was detained above a month by necessary business, 
and passed the time eitfer at his sister's, or at Lord 
Launceston's house in town, which was now to be '*""- 
sidered as his own. 

At length, about the beginning of November, Ti 
yan was again on the road to Cornwall. As he 
near the end of hfe journey he felt — and he joyfull} 
comed the feeling — certain emotions of pleasure on n 
ing to what had now become to him a home. The 
ness in which he had been engaged had familiarize 
mind to the prospect of all the endearing ties of 

children, and femily ; and the contemplation of sue 

terests could not fail to have full power over one with so 
warm a heart as Trevelyan possessed, or to produce 
feelings of goodwill, even of tenderness towards her, who 
was to be the link to bind him to all these charities of 
life. Augusta's character was also one of those which, 
when contemplated from a distance, might possibly in- 
spire stronger feelings of regard and interest than when 
brought to the near view of daily intercourse ; for the 
greater moral virtues necessarily then fall back, or at 
least become the invisible foundations of the qualities 
which attract us, and we look for those lighter charms of 
mind and manners which so delightfully dress up the 
dulness of ordinary existence : 
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Ligbt wit, which plays along the oalm of life, 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles ; 

The happy, grateful spirit that improves 
And brifi^tens erery gift by fortune given; 

That wander where it will witii those it lores, 
Makes eyery place a home— and h<Mne a hearen. 

There was never a fault to be found either with Au- 
gusta^s manners or conduct; but there was always a 
soiyiething wanting — ^that something wluch to the eye of 
love has but too often the power to " cover a multitude 
of sins." 

Trevel3ran's heart beat as he drove through the village 
which led to the park-lodge,' and was welcomed by the 
smiHng faces and respectfol obeisances of its inhabitants ; 
and he even eagerly looked out of the carriage window 
in search of his uncle and cousin, who might, h^ thought, 
be now returning from their usual morning drive. Au- 
gusta had probacy been watching for his arrival, for she 
met him in the hall, and the additional tinge of colour in 
her cheeks evinced the pleasure which his presence gave 
her. For the first time then, as he tenderly pressed her 
hand in his, Trevelyan really fancied he loved her, — 
and, had Augusta been one who knew how to improve 
this adva/itage gained over her future husband's better 
feelings, she might now have bound him to ber^ for ever, . 
if not by the rapturous ties of passion, at least by those 
of afiectionate regard. ' 

But Augusta, unwittingly, herself weakened^the power 
over Trevelyan's heart, which the recollection of her 
many good qualities had gained when absent from her ; 
and he again felt in her society that painful solitude of 
mind for which nothing can compensate^ His spirits, 
therefore, which on his first return to Trevelyan Castle 
had been raised without any effort on his part to what 
they were even in his best days, again sunk to their now 
habitual level, and at times an involuntary feeling of 
dismay came over him as the day fixed on for their wed- 
ding approached. 

It had been settled that their nuptials should be cele- 
brated on the second of December, (Augusta's birthday,) 
and every preliminary preparation was consequently now 
in progress. , 
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Both Lord Laimcseston and his daughter warmly press- 
ed Miss Treveljran's joining them immediately, in order 
to be present at the ceremony, but Trevelyan, for various 
reasons, rejected the idea* His sister's health was not 
now equfd to so long a journey in winter ; and the con- 
sciousness that the presence of one so well acquainted 
with all the past events of his life, would render it more 
<fifficult to Jam to harden himself against feelings which 
his principles told him he now should ccmquer, deter- 
mined him at once to decline the proposal in her name. 

As for Augusta, she was one of those strangely con- 
gftituted beings who had never in her life fomied any 
intimate friendship, and who had never felt the want of 
such a comfort i so that she actually could think of no 
ooe whose presence on such an occasion might have tseen 
a gratification to herself from their known interest in her 
welfare. TTierefore, after various discussions on the sub- 
ject of the approaching marriage, it was finally decided 
that the ceremony itself should be private, and in conse- 
quence that Mr. Penrhyn and his family, with whom, as 
distant connexions of Lord Launceston's, more than ordi- 
nary habits of intercourse had been kept up, should, with 
the wife and daughter of the officiating clergyman, alone 
be present. It was further arranged that tli^ Penrhyns 
were to remain at the castle after the celebration of the 
nuptials, while the new-married ccmple should repair to 
their house for about a week. Lord Launcestcw appearing 
by no means inclined to accord them longer leave of ab- 
sence, and Trevelyan, perhaps, feeling no greater wish 
to petitk^n for it. 

A splencBd marriage, such as would have gratified 
Lord Launceston's feelings of fannly pride, b«ng there- 
fore, under all drcumstances, out of tl^ question, and in- 
deed the situation of the parties as to near relationship 
dlowing of no long train of respective aunts, uncles, and 
cousins. Lord Launceston resolved, in order to gratify his 
love of show and ostentation, to celebrate this important 
event in his family in another manner. Orders were in 
the first place issded that all the household, who had with 
their master hitherto remained in deep mourning for the 
deceased heir, should, on the auspicious day wmch was 
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to give to Lord Launceston another scm» resiiSfte dieir 
spl^adid liveries. Bells were to be nuig, oxeiftjjgftsted. 
whole, and bcmfires lit in every direction on the soiiil^fl^ 
December, and a pleatiflil repa«t and splendid bsdH^re - 
to be ^v^i to the tenai^, their families, and the imme- 
diate neighbours on the day wh^i the bride and bride- 
groom should return to Trevel3ran Castle. In short, the 
same scene of gay festivity which had taken place on the 
celebration of poor St. Ives's majority was now to be 
once more enaoted at the-marriage of his sister. 

Trevelyan again and again remonstrated against all 
these outward demonstrations of joy ; he shrunk almort 
iifkh alarm from such preparations for haj^iness: fi>r 
disai^intmait had rendered him superstitious, and his 
mind painfully recurred to those former rejokings, which " 
had been but the prelude to a funeral. And although the 
fond lover, in the first rs^tures of happiness, with his 
bride at his side, may delist in those flattering e^qpres- 
sions of joy and exultation around him, which accord so 
well with the buoyant feelings of his own heart ; yet, in a 
marriage contracted under such circumstances asTrevel« 
yan's, any useless parade of felicity could not but be 
painful. He also dreaded the efl^ts of so much fatigue 
and excitement on Lord Launceston's enfeeUed nerves 
and body, and brought fimvard that objection when ad«^ 
vising Augusta to persuade her father to r^tinquish his 
projected entertainments. 

But Augusta, who had no small share of that heredi- 
tary pride of birth and family which prompted all this 
display in her &ther, took the matter up in quite a dif- 
ferent light ; ahe said Lc^ Launceston was so bent upon 
it, that 1^ was certain that^pposition to his wishes wcmld 
dp htm more liarm than any excitem^it of pleasure^ 
t^t, for Jier part, she quite agreed with him in thinking 
it right and proper that such cbmonstrations of joy should 
take place ; <' for I am sure," added she, with more of 
sentim^t and abandon them Trevelyan luid ever before 
witnessed in her, " I at least have every reason for wish- 
ing to celebrate joyfully the day on winch I become your 
wife," Such a speech, and from the cold formal Au- 
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gusta, could not fail to silence Trevelyan, and the prepa- 
rations for the approaching nuptials proceeded. 

The first of December arrived. " Twenty-four hours 
more,'' thought Trevelyan, when he that momiog ro^ 
frcHn sleep, " and my fate in life is fixed for eyerP ffis 
head fell on his clasped hahds^b h^ knelt in prayer 
before the Disposer of all evenBj^ut his prayers were 
made in " these groanjngs which cannot be uttered," fi» 
Ins mind was in too perturbed a state to allow him to 
form one distinct petition. He immediately lefl the 
house, and walked for some time in the adjoining wood, 
expecting every moment to be summoned home by the 
usual breakfast-bell. Eleven oVlock struck, and he still 
continued padng backwards and forwards on the terrace- 
walk before the drawing room windows — but no bell 
rung. 

Fanc3ring at last, from the unusual lateness of the 
hour, that, while engaged in his own reflections, the 
sound of it might have escaped him, he was just return- 
ing to the house, when he saw the steward hastening to- 
Wcurds him with disturbed Ioo^ls. " Lady Augusta begs 
you will come to her directly, •' said he. " My lord is 
not so well this morning, and he has just had a return of 
his fainting-fit." 

Much alarmed, Trevelyan hurried to his uncle's apart- 
ment, and found the servant's story but too true. Lord 
LauiKseston, half dressed, was lying back in his arm- 
chair, with his eyes fixed, apparently unconscious of all 
around him, while his daughter at his side was,^ with 
wonderful presence of mind, administering ever3rthing 
wWch could possibly restore him. 

" Send off directly for Doctor Beattie," said she to 
Trevelyan, as he entered the room, " and in the mean 
time, I am so sure that taking 'some blood would be the 
best thing to be done, I tlunk we may safely send for the 
- village apothecary to cup my father." Trevelytm took 
hold of his uncled hand — ^felt his pulse— and after some 
doubt and ccnusultation, they sent for the nearest medical 
man to come immediately. 

Lord Launceston appeared in some degree to revive 
after being bled, and when the physician from Truro ar- 
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rived in the afternoon he was at least no worse. Dr* 
Beattie greatly Approved of the pron^ measures which 
KiEkd been resorted to, pronounced the attack to be c^ the 
same nature as the lei&U jdthough inore serious ; but sdll, 
although he could not deny th^ there was great danger, 
he said the case wa^npt quite hopeless. Augusta did 
not leave her &ther nlLliear midnight, when, at Trevel- 
yanV earnest entreaties, she retired to rest, as he pro-' 
mised to keep watch at his undcrs bed-side during her 
absence. 

And no one was better fitted to be at that moment a 
garde malade than Trevelyan, at least as far as w^ike- 
fulness may be considered a recommendaticai,'for he was 
in a state of mind, which would at all events have pre- 
cluded the possibility of sleep. All the,^vague presenti- 
ments of evil which had of late oppressed his spirits ap- 
peared to be^now realized. It seemed to him that it was 
decreed he and Augusta should not be united — that an 
interposition of Heaven itself had ste^p^ their marriage! 

Trevelyan started, shocked at the thought which had 
thus forced itself upon him, still more shocked, that at 
the bottom of his heart a Teeling (rebel to his will) made 
him find reliefT in the idea. He rose from his seat,, in 
order to break the chain of his thoughts, and ^adeavour . 
to'foyget the unreasonable, the ungrateful sensatioa, which* 
had for an instant thus involuntarily shot through his 
soul. 

The dock struck one : it was now |hc second of De- 
cember ! thcU day, on which he was to have plighted his 
faith to. the faultless Augusta l^-^thaS day, which was to 
have fulfilled the wishes of her worldly father, and there 
he lay in the stupor of illness, scarcely aware of his own 
existence. Trerelyan felt his thoughts to be too danger- 
ous companions to hold smy parley with, and therefore 
had recourse to a book, to which, during tlie many lonely 
hours of the night, which he now passed in the skJk 
chamber, he did his liest to fix his attention. The medi- 
cine which the physician had ordered, and which was 
administered to the patient at stated intervals hy his ser- 
vant, who remained in the adjdning room, seemed to 
have the desired effect, for Lord Launceston passed a 
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quiet night, without any recurrence of the most alarming 
symptoms. 

As soon as it was daylight next morning, Trevelyan 
heard a gentle knock at the door. It was Augusta, come 
to relieve him in his attendance on her father. He im- 
mediately, though softly, hurried up to her, with a smile 
on his face, to assure her all was well, giving her also a 
ininute report of how the invalid had passed the night ; 
aiid then, looking kindly at her, as he clajsped her hand 
in his : he «ideavoured thus to express his sympathy and 
sorrow for the altered circumstances on which they thcU 
day now met. Augusta slightly blushed, but said nothing, 
and, drawing him to a more distant part of the room, she, 
with the most perfect composure of look and manner, 
said, " Of course^ you will stop all the preparations for 
our marriage ; and would it not be right to.send directly 
to the manor-house to let the Penrhyns know what has 
happened, and that everything is of course now put off?" 

Trevelyan, still willing to think that this insensibility 
was assumed in order to spare him, again with more 
fondness than before, pressed his intended bride's hand 
in his, as, with real pity, he looked on the afflicted daugh- 
ter, suffering, b^ he thought, under feelings of severe 
anxiety as well as those of disappointment. 

Who but Augusta would not then have sought relief 
for those feelings in the luxury of tears, and the solace 
of unrestrained confidence with him, who was on that 
very day to have been bound to her by the nearest and 
dearest of all ties! 

But Augusta appeared not to have the slightest suspi- 
cion of what Trevelyan meant to express by that silent 
language of kindness, (a language so fiur more eloquent 
to the heart than that of words,) and, unmoved, she con- 
tinued, " If the preparations for entertaming the cottagers 
cannot now be stopped, I have been thinking that it will 
be a good plan, rather than the provisions should all be 
wast^, and the people disappointed, for the bailiff quietly 
to divide the bread and meat among the poorest families : 
he has, I believe, a list of those who were to have par- 
taken of the food, if not, I can give it him." 

There was something so dreadfully thoughtful and 
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sensible, and so chillingly unsentimental in all this, that 
involuntarily Treveljran let go the hand which he had 
still held in his, and, merely saying he would settle 
everything, left the room, begging Augusta not to worry 
herself; an unnecessary injunction, for Augusta, happy 
woman, never was worried. 

Lord Launceston remained in much the same state for 
above a week. At last, he appeared to rally out of the 
stupor in which he had hitherto continued, and his bodily 
strength also improved so ^, that Doctor Beattie allow- 
ed him to be removed from his bed to an adjoining couch. 
The first symptom which appeared of returning sensi- 
bility and recollection was, his inquiring how many days 
must still pass before the 2d d* December. Trevelyan, 
to whom this question was addressed, thought it best to 
humour the mistake, and therefore repli^ that it still 
wanted a week of the time. ^' Oh ! then, by the end of 
the week, I shall be quite well again," said Lcnti Launces- 
ton, " which is fortunate, for I would not have the wed- 
ding-day put off for the world; that always brings bad 
luck." 

The week, however, slipped past him without his being 
yet equal to take any cognizance of time, although he 
never ceased talking of the future marriage, continually 
inquiring whether everything was ready for its celebra- 
tion. At length, ailer about ten days more had elapsed, 
and as his ideas became clearer, he began to suspect that 
he had been deceived, and, forgetting mat his own illness 
was of course the cause of the delay, he grew painfully 
anxious on the subject, and talked about it to every c«ie, 
as if to try and detect the true reason for the wedding 
being thus deferred. Indeed, his irritability on this point 
increased to such a pitch, and became at last so much a 
part of his disease, that Doctor Beattie, evidently alarmed 
about his patient, requested a private interview with 
General Trevelyan, and, having imparted to him his ap- 
prehensions, he ended by strongly recommending that 
the marriage should take place immediately. "Only 
let it all be as quiet as possible," added he, " for Lord 
Launceston is in that state that any violent excitement 
may be fatal ; he must not be moved out of his room. 
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for I should wish as few new objects as |)i6sible (o meet 
his eyes just now ; but if the ceremony could take place 
in his own apartment, and with no more witnesses than 
absolutely necessary, I think it is advisable that it should. 
And, as a friend even, I really recommend it, for I can- 
not answer for his lordship's prolonged life, and under 
these melancholy andcward circymstances, I can well 
imagine what your feeling of anxiety must be ; so if I 
might venture to interfere in such an affidr, which is 
certainly out of my line," added he, smiling, and kindly 
taking Trevelyan by the hand, " my advice would be, 
that you at once speak to Lady Augiita, and try to per- 
suade her to agree to an immediate marriage, although it 
must now take place under svch di^rent auspices from 
those anticipated. I suppose, of course, all the papers 
and law part of the business are ready," continued the 
doctor, " so could you not name to-morrow?" 

" To-morrow !" repeated Trevelyan, actually starting. 

" Yes, to-morrow," resumed the doctor, in a decided 
tone, " I really advise that there be no more delay; and 
I am sure Lady Augusta*s excellent sense will point out 
to her th^ propriety, the necessity indeed, of this precipi- 
taticMi. I will, if you like, be myself here at any time 
you will name, that I may be at hand in case Lord 
Launceston should in any way need my assistance, as 
that will, I think, be a satisfaction to us all." 

The calm, the sensible Augusta made no objection to 
what Doctor Beattie advised, but again returned to the 
subject of the rejoicings in the vlfiage, inquiring whether 
it would not be better that they should now, in compli- 
ance with her father's wishes, take place, as the scene of 
action would be too far distant fiom the house for him to 
be in any way disturbed by the noise^ and she knew 
that his mind was still set upon such a celebration of the* 
event. 

Oh! no, for God's sake!" said Trevelyan, hastily in- 
terrupting her, and with more of impatience in his man- 
ner than he had ever before betrayed, " this is surely 
not a moment for fttes and rejoicmgs. Then, angry 
with himself for having thus given way to even momen- 
tary irritation with his bride, and assuming a smile, he 
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took her hand, saying, ^ WeU, then, I may tell the kind 
doctor to be here to-morrow by one, for he seems to think 
that will be the best hour to name, as it will least in- 
terfere withh Lord Launceston's usual time for reposing 
before dinner." 

One o'clock on the 27th of December was therefore 
fixed upon. A messenger was immediately despatched to 
Mr. PiKirhyn, to recfuest that he and Mrs^ Penrhyn 
would, if possible, attend as witnesses, and the clergyman 
was informed that, at half-past twelve o'elock next day, 
the carriage should be sent to bring him to the castle, as 
the weather promised to be unfavourable. Winter had 
already begun, with severity. A chilling north-east 
wind blew dismally round the house, and the sky was of 
that uniform sombre hue, which foretells a heavy fell of 
snow. 

When Tfevelyan first qpened his eyes the next morn^ 
ing, he saw that his anticipations were realized, for the 
thick flakes were falling fast; the country wound was 
one uniform dazzling sheet of white, and all track of the 
road across the park had already disiq)peared. Direc- 
tions were inunediately given to have it cleased as ftst 
as possible^ and the carriage ordered to go for the clergy- 
man half an hour earlier than had been first named. 
Doctor Beattie arrived about one, giving but a bad ac- 
count of the state of the roads, as the snow balled very 
disagreeably in the horses' feet, rendering speedy pro- 
gress impossible. One o'clock, two o'clock struck, and still 
Mr. and Mrs. Penrhyn did not appear, although they had 
sent back word by the messenger who had been despatch- 
ed to them the day before, that ^ey would be at the cas- 
tle very soon after twelve. 

Worried and perplexed, Trevelyan was consulting 
with the doctor as to what had best be done, when they 
at length, at a little before three, arrived, having been 
detained by the snow. 

By this time Lord Launceston had unfortunately fal- 
len asleep, and Dr. Beattie advised that he should by no 
means be disturbed. Nothing could be more awkward, 
more disagreeable, than all this delay, particularly to 
one in Trevelyan's state of mind; and agam the supersti- 
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tious feeling that theii^ marriage would not take place 
forced itself upon him. Whether this time be welcomed 
or repdled the idea, we will not presume to say. 

Augusta, who had all this while remained in Lord 
. Launceston's apartment; came in at last to welcome her 
friends, saying that her father was now awake, that he 
seemed much refreshed, and wa^ inquiring anxiously 
whether Mr. Penrhyn was arrived. 

" Well then, my dear young lady," said Doctor Beat- 
tie, in a low voice to Augusta, " let us lose no more time." 
Augusta changed colour ; and, saying she would return 
in a few minutes, left the drawing-room, accompanied by 
Mrs. Penrhyn, while the three gentlemen repaired to 
Lord Launceston's apartment. 

The clergyman, in his surplice, and with the open 
l^rayer-book in his hand, was there already. Trevelyan 
involuntarily shuddered when he saw him ; a strange ex- 
pression crossed his fece, and he bit his closely -shut lips. 
Lord Launceston held •ut Ms hand to his future son-in- 
law. ." I wish you joy, my dear Frederick — a happy 
day this to us all ; and as soon as I am well enough, we 
wffl have idl our rejoicings and gay doings ; but where 
is Augusta ?" added he impatiently, " send for Augusta." 

Augusta appeared. The clergyman took his station at 
a laoiall table, beside which two footstools were placed : 
he beckoned to the bride and bridegroom to advance to- 
wards them, and immediately began the ceremony. 

Trevelyan had read and re-read the marriage service 
over and over, in the hope of faiMliarizing himself to it, 
and thus avoiding certain recollections and assodations 
' which he so much dreaded, especially at a moment when 
he wished his thoughts to be particularly collected ; but 
notwithstanding these precautions, when he now again 
heard it delivered in a solemn voice, the past rushed on 
his mind with an overwhelmmg force. Those words 
" Who gives this woman away?" which had before rent 
his soul with such agony, now again vibrated to the very 
bottom ctf his heart. — ^Ilie forms of Theresa Howard and 
Herbert Leslie flitted before his dizzy brain — and, with a 
still colder, more trembling hand than that which he had 
17* 
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then united another bride to h^r 'bridgroom, he now 
plighted his feith to Augusta. 

The dei^yman, ol^rving General Trevelyan's ex- 
cessive agitation, shortened the ceremony as much as 
possible, and in a very few mintites a|l was over. 

A pause and dead silence ensued. No one seemed to 
know what to say oar do. The T^nrhyns had too much 
good taste to come forward at such a moment, andunder 
such chrcumalances, with CK>mmon-pla!Oe congratulations; 
besides, having been cauti<med byDocto^r Beattie to avoid 
«very thing that might agitate Lord Launcestoni fear si- 
lenced them, and indeed they, as well as the kind-hearted 
Doctor, were too much overcome with the scene they had 
just witnessed, to be able immediately to recover the pow- 
er of speaking. 

A melancholy marriage seems an anomaly in human 
life, and the marriage of Frederick and Augusta Trevel- 
yjm was in every respect most melancholy. P6or Lord 
LauncestoQ, enfeebled in body, and nearly imbecile in 
mind, lay on his couch, gazing vacantly on the bride and 
bridegroom, seemingly pei^ectly unconscious of the tears 
which stole down lus wan emadaled cheeks, and still 
more of the feeling by which they were occasioned. His 
(Mily surviving child, brought up in all the pomp and 
ceremony of rank and riches, celebrating thus the promi- 
nent event of her life in the dark chamber of sickness, 
without any accustomed train of attending fri^[ids and 
family, or any of the usual gay parade of maniage; and, 
above all, the strange unaccountable agitation of the 
bridegroom, his blanched cheek and quivering lips, all 
conspired to throw a ^oom over the scene, which could 
not fail to strike those of any feeling. 

Lord Laimceston at length himself brcAe the silence ; 
he beckoned to his son and daughter to come to him — 
again joined their hands, and lundly kissing Augusta, 
seined to be giving her his blessing ; he th^ h^ out 
his hand to the Penrhyns, and, after thanking them for 
having come, he made signs as if he wished to be lefl 
alone. They immediately took the hmt, and moved to- 
wards the door- Their departure first roused Trevelyan 
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from the trance, ia which he had hitherto appeared to be 
lost, and he hastily Moved th^n out of the room. 

Mr. Penrhyn, attribatiiig his nervous emo&m merely 
to the dismal auspices under which his imptials had been 
celebrated, and thinking.jEdl the bett^ of Imn for the feel- 
ing he thus betrayed, the instvit th^ had left Lord 
Launceston's apartment, went most kincUy up to him, and 
endeavoured to dissipate the melancholy impression. 

" Cheer up, my detr sir," said he, *< all will be well. 
I assure you I have found Lcmd Launcestcm much better 
than I eijpected ; and now this joyful, but nervous, events 
is over, you will see that he will rally, and you know* 
the old saying, ' a bad beginning makes a good ending.' 
Byt now. let me ring for the carriage, for it isTiear four, 
and we must make our way home as &st as possible." 

" Really," said Trevelyan, " you had better not think 
of returning to the manor-Jiouse this evening ; it* is get- 
ting dark, and you know how bad the roacS were even 
when you came, and the snow is still falling." 

" A thousand thanks," replied Mr. Penrhyn, " but we 
must return home to-night." 

"Then only wait till I or^r an additional pair of 
horses to your carriage," said Trerelyan ; " Lord Laun- 
cesrton now never uses them, and it is really doing the 
animals a service to give them some exercise; I should 
have thought of this before, but" 

" Indeed, my dear General Trevelyan," replied Mr. 
Penrhyn, laughing, " it is mojre than allowable that a 
lover (Ml his wedding day should forget his friends. I 
will not, however, refuse so good an oiler, since you say 
it will really be no inconvenience, and with four horses^ 
there is no fear." 

Mr. Penrhyn's carriage, thus prepared for difficulties, 
and with Lord Launceston's coachman mounted on an- 
other horse to guide the postilions on their way, now ap- 
peared already white with the fast falling snow ; the men, 
though well wrapped up, blue with cold, and the horses 
holding, their ears and tails close to their shivering bodies, 
■«is if to defend them from the pitiless storm. 

When predisposed to melancholy, the most trifling in- 
cident increases ^e feeling, and Trevelyan could not re- 
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sist the dismal -presentiment of misfortune which every 
circumstance of his weddingrday seaned* to forbode. 
" Well, God blew yeu alL'* said Mr. Penrhyn, as he took 
his leave of Trevelyan ; " if the weather mends I will 
ride over some day soon, and see how you all get on; 
and -this time nest^year we will have a jdly cilebrs^tlon 
of your marriage, to malje up frr all the contretpnps'of 
to-day/' , ^ . ^ 

TYmj drove off— in a few minutes Dr. B^ttie also de- 
parted, accompanied by the clergymari, ^hose house he 
necessarily passed. ' " I have administered fi composing 
draught to my patient," said he, on takmg leave of Tre- 
velyan, '^ as a psecaution against any possible evil con- 
sequences frem the recent agitating ceremony, and" hate 
now left him in a very comfinrtable state, under the care 
of Lady Augusta, who is all that is good end attentive ; 
so once agaiQ allow me Jo offer you my most sincere 
congratulations;" rfmd shaking the bridegroom ^ly the 
hand, he followed his companion into the chaise. 

Trovelyaii refhained for sdme time, «s if stupified, on 
the steps of the house, watching in unconscious abstrac- , 
tion the. prepress of the carriages. But, «i length roused 
from his trance by the int«[isity of the cold and the snow 
beating in his face, he returned to the now empty draw- 
ing-room. It was already darkened by the gloom of the 
evening ; 1*iere was not a sound to be heard but the dis- 
mal whistling of the wind.. ■ The confused recollecti<m oC 
the event wh»h had just taken jH^tce benumbed his fecul- 
ties, and, sinking joverpowered into a chair, he there 
remained alone with his bewildered thowghts— the wedded 
husband of Augusta ! 
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CHAPTER m. 



V 



The keenest pangs tke wretflbed find. 

Are raptures to the dreary void. 
The leafless desert of die mind, 

TTie waste of feelings unemployed, — ^Btron. 

LosB Laitnceston did not airvive his daughter's mar- 
riage above threa weeks, thus verifying Dr, Beattie's 
prognoBtication, when, notwithstanding the momentary 
unprovem^t in his patient, he recommended her hurried 
nuptials. During those three weeks Augusta's attentions 
to her father were unranitting, but when her attendance 
upon him was closed by deatii, she met the event with 
perfect composure, as if her mind had been too much fa- 
miliarized with the prospect to be deeply aflfected when it 
was realized. 

She immediately expressed a wish that every possible 
mark of respect should be paid to her deceased parent. 
Trevelyan well knew what she meant, and accordingly 
gave orders for a pompous funeral pageant ; for, although 
such demonstrations of grief and respect were not at all 
accordant with his feelings, yet on this occasion it was 
every way impossible for him to object to what gratified 
those of his wife, if they were to be thus gratified ; and, 
strange to say, they were, 

Afler her fiither had breathed his last, Augusta did not 
again steal to the bed of death to pray by his lifeless 
corpse. She did not alone revisit his now deserted apart- 
ment, and weq) in his empty chair, but, from the half- 
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closed windows of her room she looked out on the long, 
mournful procession with pride and respect, and felt no 
small degree of complacency in the thought that she was 
thus proving to the world her filial ipksty and afi^ction. 

When, at the last turning of the road, the hearse finally 
disappeared from her sight> perhaps a few natural tears 
then stole down her cheeks, but the satisfiwjtory convic- 
tion that she had done, her duty soon dried them up ; and 
with her sense of duty to all appearance ended also her 
tenderness of feeling. The very day after the funeral, 
she, as a thing of course, left her own apartment, and re- 
sumed her accustomed habits and occupations ; nor did 
she ever miss many an object which, b^ng connected in 
Trevelyan's mind with her deceased parent, he had pre- 
viously to her retufh into the public part of the house 
carefully removed 

Thus, without any %reat revoluticwi having apparently 
taken place in the existence of either Augusta or Frede- 
rick Trevelyan during the last six months which they had 
passed together, tl^ on a sudden £o\md themselves pos- 
sessors of Tr^»lyan Castle as Lord and Lady Launces- 
ton. And so quiet had been the transition from his for- 
mer life, so little had Trevelyan, previous to these six 
months, contemplated the possibility even of any of those 
events which now placed him in so difierent a situation, 
that it was some time before he had sufficiently recovered 
from what appeared to him a strange dream, to be fully 
aware of the reality of his present existence and prospects. 

To Lady Launceston the change came, if possible, still 
more quietly, as she hardly seemed to feel it all, or the 
means by which it had been effected. There is scarcely 
a daughter who, on seeing her husband thus at once es- 
tablished in her father's place, and even addressed by his 
name, would not, at least at first, be overcome by many 
a burst of feeling at the startling substitution, much as 
her heart might overflow with aflfection for the individual 
thus in a manner concentrating in himself every sacred 
tie. But Augusta's calm disposition was a stranger to 
all such useless self-inflicted sufferings, and the very first 
time that Trevelyan heard himself called by his new title 
it was by Augusta herself, when delivering some order to 
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a servant concerning him. It was no doubt quite right 
and proper she should thus designate him, for such was 
certainly now his name-; but as the sound proceeded from 
her lips Trevelyan involuntarily contracted his brow, and 
a vague, painM feeling of disappointmc 

The Penrhyns came, and all the ne 
softer a time, to pay thdr respects and o 
and congratulaticms to the new Lord a 
ton. Augusta received them all with p 
returned all their visits at the proper t 
order. She continued also in the same exemplary man- 
ner to fulfil all her duties to her poorer neighbours, lec- 
turing her schoolmistress, ordering the children's hair to 
be cut and their faces washed, and doing that iivthe saiae 
manner, and with precisely the same feelings, with which 
*she dispensed food to the huAgry and clothes to the naked. 
In every thing that concerned the place and her domestic 
arrangements she scrupulously applied to her husband for 
his approbation and scmction, as to the lord and master 
of all, (however much in practice she raaght quietly ad- 
here to her own original intention,) and moreoveis in jus- 
tice to her it should be added, that, as far as her nature 
allowed, she tesfified her satirfaction in having a lord and 
master to whose supposed authority it was certainly no 
disgrace to submit. 

Thus quietly passed the remainder of the winter, un- 
marked by any peculiar joy or sorrow, for life ever 
moved quietly on with Augusta ; she was blessed with a 
most perfect equanimity of temper, no thoughtless word 
or action entailing perplexities and regrets ever ruffled its 
uniform placidity, no occasional exhiliration or depression 
of spirits ever varied her manners or conversation, so that 
if she impartiBd no charm to daily life, she at least never 
disturbed its peace. 

It was settled that Lord and Lady Launceston should 
repair to London after Easter, in order that the former 
should take his seat in the House of Lords, and prepara- 
tions for their change of residence were accordingly 
made. Just before they lefl Cornwall, an event took 
place, which at the same time that it convulsed all Eu- 
rope, especially agitated Trevelyan. This event was 
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the sudden rupture of the peaee of Ami^is, and that 
lawless measure of viqdicdye vengeaoee on the part of 
the First Consul, by w^ch^ in flagrant breach of the law 
of nations, he arrested ^1 the English travelers found oa 
the Continent a>t that nk^ment* When Trearelyan read 
this intelligenoe in the public papers, Im first thoughts 
were for Theresa* Whare wa3 she? and to what evil 
might this arbitrary pditical measure ejqpote her ?" So 
sudden and so strcmg were the private apprdnensions to 
which this piece of public news had given rise, tiial in his 
first alarm Trevelyan was on the poifit of belying his 
feelings to his wife, but on turning towards hear, the calm 
countenance which then met his eyea tanwedJately recall' 
ed him to his senses, r^oiinding him that Auguato. was 
certainly the last perscm to whcmi he coidd impftrt his 
present anxiety. 

Never oace had Theresa been named, or even alluded 
to between them. Oa Trevelyan's first retiuQft to Ccwrtt- 
wall, afler the Egyptian expediti^ maay inqukies were 
made both by las imcle and cousin ad^ Miss Trevelyan> 
but with respect to his other former oom^panion, not a wixfd 
had ever been sdd by either, exoepC thai Goce, when the 
chance lik^pess to Theresa in VaiKtyke's portrait and the 
coincid«[ice of surnames had sudd^y recalled her both 
to Lord Launceston's and his nephew's rec(dle(^ioa. 

Augusta had no doubt, observed Trevd3ran's admira- 
tion for his beautiful charge, during the visit which the 
trio had paid together at Trevelyan Castle three years 
before ; hr having even th^i fixed her mmA. on h^ cou<» 
sin as her future husband, h&t j^lous feelings had ren* 
dered her mc^re alive on that subject than ste habitually 
was oa others. But whether she had (or indeed c«uld 
have) any idea of the ejctent of Trevelyan Vfe^ngs for 
his ward, and of the pangs which her loss iz^cted, we 
cannot pretend to say, for Augusta was not of a commu- 
nicative disposition, and admitted no one into h^ confi- 
dence when she could possibly help doi^ so« That 
she never once pronounced Theresa's name, or in any 
manner alluded to her existence, is, Ijowever, certain, 
whatever may have been the foelii^ which dictated this 
reserve ; and Trevelyan on his part had no wish to start 
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a subject, which, notwithstanding all his e^rts, still agi- 
tated his soul. Therefore, as if by mutual ccmsent The- 
resa Howard was to them as if she had not been. 

As we have already sakl, Trwelyan was soon aware 
that all attempts at simiiftnty of sratiment betwe^ him 
and his wife were vain, cuid that it was therefore totally 
impossible to establish with her that union of heart and 
mind so necessary to the happiness of married life. But 
his feelings of regret on this their want of sympathy were 
now not unmingled with those of self-reproach ; for al- 
though he had certainly never been invited by Augusta 
to any thing like open confidence, and eould therefore 
hitherto plead to himself her reserve as, in some degree, 
excusing his own, his conscience now told him he was 
decidedly the aggressor, as he was deliberately, systema- 
tically resoiving on the concealment of feelings which 
might reasonably be deemed treasonable towardb a wife ; 
the object of this mystery being one whom he had adored 

—one who still . But it was a subject on which 

Lady Launceston could not possibly understand him. So 
why torture himself by what might afler all prove only a 
dangerous disclosure ! — ^For if 1^ on principle did attempt 
to explain his present sentiments with regard^p Theresa, 
Augusta would inevitably misconstrue them, and possi- 
bly be led by her jealous imagination even beyond the 
truth. Influenced therefore by these considerations, Tre- 
velyan at length resolved on overcoming what he now 
again deemed his overstrained scruples of conscience, and 
<m persevering in that silence and reserve which seemed 
to have been established between them by Augusta her- 
self. A fatal wall of separation was thus at the very 
outset of their married lifo raised between Lord Launces- 
ton and his wife ; and the former persuading himself that 
the peculiarity of his situation exculpated him from all 
bl€ime, insensdbly retrec^ed into a sort of abstracted me- 
lancholy of soul, which, by separating hir existence fbom 
that of others, seemed to himself to exalt it, and at last 
produced a sort of mysterious enjojnfnent. 

Immediately on th^ir arrival in town. Lord and Lady 
Launceston drove down to Richmond to visit MissTreli^l- 
yan. She was overjoyed at seeing them, for she had ever 
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been partial to Augtrsta, the b^ side of whose character 
had alcme met her indidgent eyes ; and having in coDse' 
* quence not only done full justice to her good qi^ties^but 
also given her credit for many more than she really pos- 
sessed, Miss Trevelyan fancied that under her brother's 
present circumstances she was the fittest person to con- 
** tribute to his domestic happiness. Besides, as they were 
now, not only first cousins, but 8i^^r»4n»kw, Lady Lauo- 
ceston's manner was oi course unusually kind and cor- 
dial, and Miss Trevelyan in consequence still moxe de- 
cdved with regard to her real diq)06ition. 

How often is some mere defidency in the character 
thus mistaken for a positive perfection; want of feeling 
exalted into self-command, and the absence oi all inter- 
esting warmth of dispositiKm miscalled s^qperior sense and 
prud^ce ! ^ Hence the success and good name which th^ 
cold and indifferent obtain in the world ; for never ofiend- 
ing by zealous interference in any matters not strictly re- 
garding themselves^ they escape all those difficvdties into 
which persons of livelier feeUnas are hurried, " they 
come into no misfortunes like omer iblks, they are not 
plagued like other men.'' 

Richmond alway^^ made Trevelyan thoughtful, and his 
spirits were the more depressed by observing the evident 
alteraticm in his sister's looks; he more than once anx- 
iously inquired afler h^ health, thinking ^e appeared, 
during the whole of their visit, as if enduring great bodily 
sufiering. But she only laughed at his inquiries, saying, 
she was never very stout and blooming, and was now of 
course growing old and infirm; at last, however, iieeing 
she could hardly laise herself from her couch without 
actual pain, he returned to the charge, entreating her to 
speak to some medical person if she would not to him. 

" Well, as you are so deternuned to pry into my se* 
crets," said she, smiling, " I will own I have not been 
very well of late, but I have put myself under Doctor 
Hunt's care, and he will, I dare say, soon set me up 
again." And thea, as if anxious to change the subject, 
*' By the by, Frederick, are you yet established one of the 
pillars of the state ? has the country yet benefited by 
your sage counseb? I am, I own, a little inclined to be 
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suspieioiis of a soWier's popfcs, ais they are— naturally I 
sujf^Kwe — always advocates for war; but I reaHy hope 
you," lookifig at his one arm^ " have had enough of that 
pastime, and may be content." 

"Indeed, I quite agree with you," said Augusta, " I 
think Lf(Hd Launceston may rest satisfied ; he has 6oae 
his duty to his country, at least in one way, and I hope^ 
he will now ecmdesc^d to the quieter task of taking care 
of it at home; to-morrow, I b^iere, you are to take your 
seat," added she, to Trevelyan. 

Just then John came in to say the carriage was wait- 
ing, and Augusta soon ailer rose to depart. *' Do, before 
you go," said Miss Trevelyan lo her lm>ther, " give me a 
frank;" and she drew him away to a taUe at tb& further 
end of the room for that purpose. When there — ^ Tell 
ine," she oontinned in a lowaEed voice, " for, seeing no 
<H», I hear no news; is it positive that we are going to 
b^in again all the miseries of war ? and what do you 
suppose will haj^pen in consequence of this abominable 
ordeff of Buonaparte to stop all English travellers ? What 
will become of them 1" 

" Grod knows!" said Trevelyan, with «aibarrassn^:^t, 
the colour rising in his ^ice ; but dii^ectly recdlecting him- 
sdf, he added, witli assumed gai^, '^It is all too long a 
story to tdl now, for I believe the carriage has been here 
this age, and it is raining hard ; but I shall ride down 
some day soon,*to see what you and Doctor Hume are 
about, and then I will bring you all the news I can col- 
lect, since even you, it seems, are grown a politician !" 

Augusta took her leave, and left the room ; Trevelyan 
followed her, but, just as he had reaobed the top of the 
stairs, he suddenly stopped and hurried back to his sister. 
" Louisa,", said he, in a low agitated voice, " you know 
nothing of the Leslies, do you? Have you any notion 
where they are 1" 

" No, none," she replied. " Indeed, I had hoped you 
might have given me information respecting them, which 
was the reason of my inquiring so anxiously about public 
news ; but as you said nothing, I did not like abruptly to 
name them to you ; although," added she, kindly press- 
ing her brother's hand ; " I hope all that is now quite 
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gone by." Trevelyan*s blood c^in tinged his cheek, but 
he said nothing— and she continued, " I have heard no- 
thing whatever gC Theresa since last September, when she 
wrote to me from Venice; it was a very short letter, and 
she did not even mention where they were going to next; 
-she made many inquiries after you, and said she hoped, 
when they went to Naples, she might be lucky enough 
to fall in with you if you were still in the Me<fiterranean, 
for she was not then aware of your having returned to 
England." Trevelyan made no comment on all this, but 
again warmly pressing his sister's hand in his, hurried 
down stairs after his wife. 

'the next day, as we have already menti<med, was that 
fixed upon for Lord Launceston's introducticm into the 
House of Lords ^ and accordingly, in compliance ^h the 
usual fbnns on such occasions, attended by two peers of 
similar rank, he took the solemn oath of allegiance to his 
sovereign. ' 

Having been nearly all his life engaged in active ser- 
vi<5e abroad, Trevelyan was little known in the world of 
London, so that, as soon as he appeared, his tall com- 
manding figure and handsome countenance attracted 
general attention ; and the curiosity of his brother peers 
was immediately roused with regcuxi to their new mem- 
ber. The circumstance of his one arm also, and the 
E^rptian medal on his breast, increased the general in- 
terest wluch he inspired, for in those days brave deeds in 
arms had not, as now, added so many heroes to the peer- 
age, €uid it was not then usual to see the venerable robes 
of that order covering the wounds and weapons of the 
soldier. 

A particularly interesting debate took place that night, 
and Trevelyan, to whom the whole scene wasjiew, whose 
ardent character partfcularly fitted him for Altering with 
enthusiasm into the weal and woe of his country, and who 
felt so keenly the want of some strong interest in his ex- 
istence, readily gave his whole mind to what he that 
night for the first time saw and heard, wdcoming with 
joy the pro^)ect of occupation to his life and feelings, 
which his duty as a member of that house seemed now 
to promise him. The debate turned on some transaction 
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at the tennlnatioii of the war, which had oceurred in the 
Meditefraoeaaf and eocouragd hy Im oext iiei^dKAir 
(wbo, from his eoiHrersatieck, found he could give the im- 
mediate informatioa required,) Trevelyaa rose to speak, 
and in a clear energetic weaaaa», explained the suliject 
then in disKAisabn, A new dpealoer always meets with 
encourag^nent ; hei^es. Lord LauneeeNxja's politics not 
b^ng as yet quite jkscertained, bolh parties vkd in testi* 
fying most Ottering approbation, aad wh^i the house 
broke up sereral distinginshed members, both WMgs saad 
Tones, b^ged to be made known to him* All thb ex- 
(^emeitt was so diflferent firam the (hill, heavy life which 
he h€ui led of late, that Trevelyan's sjarits were in a most 
agieeaUe manner a^^ted by the contra^, and he felt as 
if there was still a possilality of interest, at least, for him 
in this worid, if not of happiness. 

Just as he was leaving the boose, an old Egyptian 
friend, General Campbell, who had, below the bw, been 
attendmg to the debate, made his way up to him,, moi^ 
warn^y congratidatmg 1^ on the brdhant success which 
had attended Ips maiden speech, and on his wdl-deserved 
hereditary honours* ** They really become you," said 
he ; " I declare I could not at first believe my eyes when 
I saw you get up, though I thought it must be you 
when I learnt the name of the new speaker; but I 
should hardly have recognised you, for you arc quite 
another man from what you were when I last saw you 
l3ang i^ek and wounded on the dedc of the Undaomted. 
I was so glad, too, when you, in such a bold decided 
manner, put them all to rights, they were going on blun- 
derii^^ at such a rate ; — ^but how cwi it be otherwise, 
when men sitting here at thdr ease, will ^cy they can 
settle and pass judgment on events which take |dace at 
the other end c^ the world, and which cannot be settled 
but by hard blows ? It is an exeell^a thing that there 
should be some members in this house who have, like 
you, gone through these hard blows, and know a little — 
that planning is one thing, but doin^ another* Apropos ! 
talkit^ of settling, I hear you are married, and to your 
cousio. Lady Augcesta, who is, I am told, handsome and 
excellent, and every thing a Wave man's wife should be," 
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And again the old , general heartily shook Trevelyan 
by the hand, renewing his congratulations on all his good 
fortune; a welKmeant compliment, no doubt, but which 
painfully checked Trevelyan's unusual exWlaraticm of - 
spirits. " By the by," continued the general, as he and 
Trevelyan were together walking towards the lobby, " I 
think you are somehow connected with the Leslie J^unily 
(my neighbours in Sartland, you Igabw,) Have you 
heard anything po^tive about the very unpleasant story, 
which is, I hear, to-day reported in town, that, according 
^ to tMsjshamefiil edict of that ruffian Bucmaparte, Lord 
Herbert LesUe \ms been arrested near Nismes, and that 
in his attempt to escape he was mortally wounded t" 

Trevelyan gave a violet start. " What do you say ?" 
he exclaimed, eagerly. " Mortally wounded ! — ^Where? 
— By whom?"— 

" Oh ! it is supposed by the gendarmes, who were sent 
to seize him," continued Geneml CampbeU, " and from 
whom not very wisely he attempted to inake his escape. 
It is altogether a strange confused story ; for it is said 
the Leslies had assumed feigned names, and were travel- 
ling under the protecticm of Madame de Bricqueville, the 
French general's wife, whom another version of the same 
story names as eloping with Lord Herbert. In short, I 
could not very well make it all out; but I fear there must 
be some foundation for the report." 

The agitation winch tins intelligence produced upon 
Treveljran, may be better imagined than described. A 
thousand pa4nfiil images presented themsdves in a minute 
to his mind. Theresa in danger — alone-^in a foreign 
land-— exposed to every difficulty — ^to insult— and he un- 
able to defend and assist her! But, perhaps, the first, 
the last, the strongest, the overwhelming though|: — one 
which would obtrudfo itself, notwithstanding his consdence 
severely reproached lum for its culpable selfishness, was 
— that Theresa was perhaps now free— and himself irre- 
vocably bmind to another! . 

Trevelyan busied himself all next day, and the next and 
the next, in endeavouring to discover the truth, and obtaui 
further particulars of tlaa affair, but in vain. He traced 
the original story to a young man of respectable con- 
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nexions, who had through all sorts of dangers and dis- 
guises at last efl^ted his escape to Havre, and from 
thence reached England in an open boat. Ascertaining 
the residence of this gentleman, Trevelyan immediately 
hurried to him, but he could obtain no further or more 
positive information. He said he could not vouch for 
the accuracy of the story, but such was the account 
brought to Val^:iciennes by gdb who had lately been 
arrested in ^ south of France, and carried to that d^t 
of dSiemta. Trevelyan next wrote to Lord Falkirk, but 
before his letter could have reached Scotland, he re- 
iceived one from the unhappy father, who having also 
heard the fatal news, applied to Trevelyan for what fur- 
ther intdligence he might have gathered. Thus, there- 
fore, ended for the present all hopes of ascertaining the 
truth of the rqport; and the anxiety which this cruel state 
of doubt naturally occasioned, for a period engrossed 
Trevelyan's mind, to the exclusion of even that strong 
interest with iii^ch the afiairs of his country had of late 
so happily inspired him. 

As time, however, wore on, and nothing more was 
heard, the fever of his mind naturally abated. That the 
Leslies were among the detenus was very certain, if he 
indeed was still among the living; for several months 
now passed, and they never appeared, and still no letters 
from them reached England. The captain of a man-of- 
war, who had left the Mediterranean, in June, said that 
he had seen Lord and Lady Herbert at Naples just before 
the breaking out of the war, but where ihey went to on 
that event, or what became of them, he could not tell. 

Whether Augusta ever observed her husband's addi- 
tion gloom and abstraction at this period, and if she did, 
whether she ascertained the cause, is kriown to herself 
alone, for she never breathed a word on the subject to 
him or any one; and Trevelyan, on his part, was of 
^ course no less careful to conceal his feelings from her; 
indeed, it was only when alone with his sister that he 
ever ventured to name the Leslies — ever even alluded to 
^ their existence 1 ' * * - ij 

In this state of ignorance, Trevelyan agaid Ipfcltwn, 
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but soon afl^ his arrival in CDrnwall ke reoeiv^d the 
Mowing letter from Lord Falkirk: 

" MY DEAE XOAi), 

" Knowing the interest you taketo ihb firtie (tf my son 
iferbert, I hasten te inform you, that I have at Iast> 
through the means of the Admiralty, obtained news of. 
his s£^y, and of his bcang at present ammig the ditemts 
at Verdun. As yet this is all I know, but as private 
letters occasicaaally make thdr way to England, we may 
hope before long to obtain further intdiigence from them- 
selves. Lady Iferb^ is not pa^licularly named, but as 
I begged for all possible information respecting them both, 
we may conclude froifi this 9i]^nce that she is certainly 
with her husband, and we will hope well. 

"Of course no exertions on my part shall be wantii^ 
to procure their release, but my friend Lwd Melvilte 
^ves me Htde ehcouragem^it &r hoj^ng that it qan be 
easily effected, at least at preseitf. 

" I am, ipy dear Lord, yours, 

"Fai^kibk." 

Trevelyan endeavoured to derive from this iniermation 
the consolation which it seemed intended to give. The 
certainty of Lord Herbert's being still in existence, was 
no doubt a relief to his mind, as it quieted many a fear 
relative to Theresa's welfare, and also laid to rest certain 
vague painful feelings, which the possibility of her being 
now free had given rise to. 

But still, this account of their presenf situation was 
little calculated to end all anxiety respecting her. Her 
seemingly hopeless unlimited residence in another coun- 
try — a country with which war had cut off nearly all 
communication, and where the manners and morals were 
so peculiarly dangerous to one so inexperienced, so young, 
soi)eautiful! All these considerations, naturally chang- 
ing the nature of his anxiety, rather than relieving it, he 
remained, if possible, still more uneasy than before. 

After waother month had elapsed, Trevelyan received 
a letter from hi» sister, and on opening it, every pulse in 
his frame beal, for his eyes fell on the once well-known 
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hand-writiiig of Theresa! The sight imparted a mo- 
mentary ray of delight to his hewt, for it seemed for an 
instant as if he was once again actually beholding her! — 
This letter, which was addressed to IVfiss Trevelyem, and 
dated from Verdun, was very short; she merely said that 
they had been arrested at Nismesp and conveyed from 
thence to Verdun, where they then were with many more 
of their countrymen, but that they had some hopes, that 
through the medium of a friend, and in considera* 
tion of Lord Herbert not being a military person, they 
might before long obtain permission 
which would be every way a more 
for them. She apologised for the si: 
l^eading the danger of ^tenng in 
ended by lamentmg bitterly the totai 
she lived respecting her dear friends 
this letter ended all news of the Lesli 

In the following winler, Trevelya 
This new andirousing interest could 
power over one of so aflfectionate a di 
heart had so longed for an object on 
its tenderness. The birth of his son had also the happy 
eflfect of exciting him to more active zeal in the discharge 
of his duties as an extensive proprietor, and member of 
the great senate of the kingdom ; for he now felt that 
there was one whose weal and woe was deeply involved 
not only in his own, but in that of his country, and that 
by his active exertions for the public good he would be at 
the same time labouring for the future welfare of the new 
object of his affections. And this renewed energy of 
mind proved even still more bettgpcial to Trevelyan him- 
self than to the being who had inspired it, such important 
avocations preserving him from sinking into a state of 
gloom and depresaion, from which perhaps not even the 
duties of a parent, during the first years at least of his 
obtaining that endearing title, would have entirely rescued 
him. For he had a worm ever gnawing at his heart, the 
consequence as much of the bitter disappointment which 
had attended his married life, as of the loss of her whom 
he had adored. 

Additional years of habitual intercourse had not tended 

Vol. II. 2 
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in any greater degree to assimilate Lady Laimceston's 
dispositbns with lus own ; on the contrary, having from 
the first pursued their separate solitary paths, they had in 
their progress in life necessarily wandered farther and 
farther from each other, until the distance seemed to he 
widened beyond all hope of recovery. Even their chil- 
dren became an additional cause of separation, instead of 
acting as sacred links to bind them to each other — ^for 
there, as in every tiling else, Augusta's dry formal no- 
tions of duty, which ever converted pleasures into toils, 
came in and spoiled all. Th^re was such perpetual lec- 
turing and teaching of the elder boy, sueh doctoring and 
codd£[ig of the younger, that Trevelyan was at last thick- 
ened of the whole business, and grew to hate the details 
of a nursery as much as naturally he would have taken 
interest in them. Augusta was ever the nurse and gover- 
ness rather than the mother; and as Trevelyan took up 
his parental duties in a far higher tone, the chfldren gave 
rise to eternal disputes about trifles, notwithstanding his 
systematic indulgence of his wife's wishes, and her ha- 
bitual placidity of temper. 

But in Lady Launceston there was uqited with that 
placidity another quality, which not unfrequently accom- 
panies it, when proc«eding from temperament rather than 
principle, namely, a most imbendiing adherence to her 
own opinion, founded on the comfortable conviction that, 
as she was always in the right, those who diflTered from 
her must necessarily be always in the wrong. This de- 
fect in Augusta's character, which gradually developed 
itself in the progress of H^ix married life, at first provoked 
her husband's smiles raKr than his anger. But mar- 
riage is a sort of moral microscope, the test of whose mag- 
nifying powers few characters can stand; and although 
it may sometimes bring to view charms of heart and mind, 
which the diffidence of youth had hitherto concealed, it 
oftener, alas, only exhibits in stronger lines the defects 
inherent in human nature — ^those defects, which, being at 
first scarcely visible, no way marred the fair picture that 
had captivated the eye, but which now, growing stronger 
and stron^r on the sight, too oflen end in alone arresting 
the attrition. 
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The quiet self-satisfection, and placid positiveness of 
Augusta's disposition, acted in a peculiarly unfortunate 
manner on the more Usely feelings of her husband, and, 
as even in the moat hard-fought battle she ever retained 
her own immoveability of temper, her less phlegmatic op- 
ponent appeared in consequence always the one in fault, 
being irritated into a warmth of expression, which never 
escaped from het lips. Thus mutually provoking 8md 
provoked, they by degrees nearly ceased from all com-- 
munication on those little circumstances of daily life, 
which, trifling as they are in themselves, have neverthe- 
less the power so much to destroy or add to its happiness; 
and, finding in consequence neither comfort»interest, nor 
sympathy at home. Lord Launceston was driven into 
scenes of worldly amusement, naturally little congenial 
either to his taste or feelings. Not that he found in them 
the happiness he longed for, but, while thus engaged, he 
at least experienced a temporary forgetfulness of his sor- 
rows, £md a d^ree of occupation to his mind which he felt 
to be absolutely necessary, in order to prevent it from 
preying on itself, and from ever reciiOTing to that delight- 
ful vision of domestic felicity, in which he had once fondly 
indulged. And this degree of >.^wholesome excitement, 
which intercourse with his fellow creatures sometimes 
produced, was never to be found at his own house ; for, 
even if Augusta did make any attempts towards society, 
having no ideas on the subject beyond collecting together 
her relations and connexions, and such relatives happen- 
ing in their family to consist chiefly of elderly females, 
her patriarchal congregations of petticoats, far from at- 
tracting her husband, wearied him to death, and induced 
him to seek elsewhere for amusement better suited to one 
of his mind and to the circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

Many pitied Lady Launceston for being thus neglected 
by her husband. Many wondered what attractions he found 
in the world, when his grave face and reserved manner 
evinced so little interest in any thing around him. Many 
more wondered why he looked so grave, when every ad- 
vantage this world could give was his, and had even in a 
manner been foroed upon him. It is thus that the thought- 
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kss and uncharitable ever bddly decide on the conduct and 
trials of others, aldiough in total ignorance of the circum- 
stances which may palliate or agi^ravate either. Had the 
secret of Trevelyan's existence been known, who would 
not have commiserated his fporrows ! fbr he, like many^ 
though be was surroimded by all the gayest trappings c^ 
life, carried into the world a mind b^umbed by d^p- 
pointment, and with him such feelings were the harder to 
bear, as not only was he ^nied the sdace or confidence, 
but principle forbade his acknowledging them even to 
himself* 

During all this time it was very rarrfy that news of the 
Leslies reached England^ Miss^ Trevelyan had occasion* 
ally heard from Theresa, but any communication be- 
tween this country and the Ccmtinent was at that time 
nearly impossible ; and when these much wished for let- 
ters did arrive they were necessarily so short that they 
told little beyond her being in existence, and served there- 
fore to ke^p painfiaUy alire, rath^*!* than io allay, Trevel- 
yan's feelings of anxiety respecting her. A still longer 
period than usual having at length elapsed without ev^i 
such unsatisfactory intelligence, he wrote to Lord Fal- 
kirk, to request he would give him all the information he 
could j but his answer was so dry and laconic, and he 
professed such entire ignorance of their proceedings, that 
Trevelyan was not encouraged to seek for farther infor- 
mation in that quarter, and he in consequence remained 
in total ignorance respecting the fate of one who still oc* 
eupied but too prominent a place in his aflfectioGs* 
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PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 

^— Can I esteem thee no longer 1 Oh, pain^ 
That wrings ev'ry fibre, that t£rills ev'ry vein ! 

Old Song. 

One night in the spring of 1808, when the House of 
Lords had broken up unusually early, Trevelyan, in his 
way home, accompanied a friend to H > d House. He 
there found one of those crowded assemblies which seem 
to give pleasure to no one— to which every one professes 
a hatred, and yet to which every one flocks. Trevelyan 
remained for some time in the recess of a window, en- 
gaged in interesting political conversation relative to the 
recent debate, totally unheeding the crowd which buzzed 
around. His companion being at lengthi called away, he 
was left alone, but feeling no particular interest to attract 
him further, he continued at the same spot, his eyes wan- 
dering carelessly over the moving mass, hardly conscious 
whom or what he saw^ At last his attention was caught 
by a group of persons at a little distance, who appeared 
to be collected round some object (rfp»eculiar interest, and 
for lack of other occupation he for some time watched 
the party, although unable to discover anjr particular 
cause for the seeming general attraction. 

As it was now getting late, he was about to leave the 
room, when suddenly, by the moving of some of those 
who formed the crowd, he beheld a figure which imme- 
diately riveted his attention. 

She was dressed in the fashion of revolutionary France, 
a costume which, from the total separation of the coun- 
tries during the last five years, had been littie seen, or at 
least was not then generally adopted in England. Her 
shoulders, of most dazzling beauty, were naked nearly to 
2* 
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the waist, and the lines of her graceMfiguie^^re scaiice- 
ly concealed by the statue-like drapery which hung oyer 
it, and which appealed to be secured, around her merely 
by the girdle that enclosed her waist. Long dark glossy 
ringlets hanging down on each side of her cheeks ai^ 
throat, at the moment, entirely hid her features; but the 
general contour of her head rivalling the 'beauty of a 
Grecian bust, gave full promise of petfedtion in the 
averted face*^ 

'Trevelyan had beheld all tlys with mixed feelings of 
admiration and disgust; but— on a sudden — a strange, 
mysterious presentiment took possession o[ his soul — ^he 
again gazed at the figvre before him breathless with fear, 
hope, and anxiety-*--fehe at last moved — she turned to- 
wards him ! — At cmee every pulae in his frame ceased to 
beat, and his senses became confused— 4ie wildly looked 
again. She now oa a sudd^i caught his glance, and her 
eyes were instantly earnestly riveted up<»i him ! 

Those who have been separated by fate from the ob- 
ject of their romantic afSdcdooay and have, j^rhaps, f(»r 
years dwelt on the dear recdlection until it has become 
a sort of dream of the imagination, will know that when 
at last that visionary form is suddenly realised before the 
eyes, it bursts upon the senses with the awfukiess of a 
phantom. Such were Trevelyan's bewildered feelings, 
when, afler a total separation of so many years, he thv» 
unexpectedly again beheld Theresa ! 

On her part, to recognise him — to fly to his side— to 
seize his hand with rapture — ^to pour forth the mdst ve- 
hement expressions of delight, was the a£%ur of a moment. 
But still Trevelyan continued to stare wildly at her, as 
if he had lost all power of q)eech or motion. 

Observing h^w much her abrupt appearance had agi- 
tated him, (for Theresa needed no one to assist her in 
reading the passions of the soul,) she, pressing his hand 
in her's, said, in a low voice, " Come with me into the 
next room— it seems nearly empty, and we may there 
talk more quietly, for this is no place for saying all we 
both have to ask and to tell;" and putting her arm within 
his, she led him into the outward apartment. 

When there, seated on a couch by her side, his hand 
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Still fteaa%d in h&t% and (mce more actuallii heturmg the 
accents of her -beloved voice, Trevelyan In some d^ree 
recova:ed from his Qinoti»n. He then ventured again to 
raise his eyes towards her ; indeed, it was now only that 
he actually saw her, for all before had been ccoifusicm. 

At five and* twenty^ Theresa was still more beautiful 
than at eighteaa ; her figure, the principal charm of which 
had before consi^ed in the slim airiness of youth, was 
now beautifiiUy rounded into a woman's form ; her com- 
plexion was still more brilliant, her eyes still more spark- 
ling. But Trevdyan withdraw his firom their glance 
'with a sort of mental shudder, for they had in them an 
expressi<Hi which turned his very heart sick, although he 
could not — would not— have d^ribed'it, they .told him 
ofacemss to which they had probably been witness, and 
which appeared to have left upon them a stamp of their 
lawless!^! 

" And is it redly you, Cc^onel Trevelyan V* safd The^ 
resa, lookmg at him with most unfdgiitfed pleasure ; *' I 
can harcfly believe it is not all a dream 1 for you can form 
no idea of the^hc^piness of this meeting to me — to me 
who have been so long an exile, and who have lived in 
such total ignorance of the ^dstence even of every crea- 
ture I loved, that I positively did not dare make inquiries 
after any one. Judge therefore of my delight on seeing 
you so unexpectedly ! But I have so much to learn, I 
hardly know where to begin. First, however, tell me, 
may I venture to ask after dear, dear Treevy I" and The- 
resa looked with painfiil anxiety in her com|)anion's face 
for ins reply. 

^* My sister still lives," said Trevelyan, who had now 
at last recovered the power of utterance ;" " but well, I 
cannot say she is." 

** And do you still live with her ? — at Richmond ?" in- 
quired Theresa!^ 

"No," replied Trevelyan, with embanrassment — *' I 
live — I — am married !" 

" Married! good Heav^w! tell me quickly to whom," 
said Theresa, with increased eag^ness. Trevelyan, with 
some hesitation of maimflp named isugusta. 

" To Augusta ! to y^Rousi^ thi mdy Augusta?" 
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It was evident that Theresa's first impulse had heen to 
express surprise and disappointment, but, suddenly check- 
ing herself, "We did not somehow agree very well for- 
merly, you know," said she; '* but now she is your 
wife, I am sure you have taught her to be every thing 
that is charming. — Excellent, she always was ; indeed, 
too excellent for me, which was, I fear, ihe true secret of 
our not suiting ; and if that were the bar to our fiiendsh^ 
before, wWk will it be now ?" — added she, with a some- 
thing between a smile and a sigh. " But I will be as ^ 
hypocritical as I can, in order to win her regard, for your 
We I must love, and your wife I am determmed shall love 
me;" and as she uttered these words, she looked at him 
with an expression which, had he ever seen it in Augus- 
ta's countenance, he would have hailed as the promise of 
every fiiture happiness. 

Theresa continued thus for some time, pursinng her 
eager inquiries, while Trevelyan, on his part, could not 
summon courage to ascertain by what miracle she now 
appeared before him; whence she came, with whom she 
was now in Ekigland, or had spent the last years of her 
life. For he felt, as he looked at her, and was again 
startled by the indelicacy of her dress and the free gkmoe 
of her eye, that she had much to tell— too much perhaps 
-^and he wished as long. as possible to indulge in the 
delirium of happiness which, founded on ignorance of all 
that had befaJlen her since they had parted, and still 
more on the temporary forgetfulness of all that had be- 
&llen himself, had taken possession of his senses. 

It was now very late, and, for some time during the 
latter part of this tite^a-Ute conversation, figures had 
been gliding through the room wrs^ped in shawls and 
cloaks, until the greatest part of the company was gone ; 
but Theresa, totally engrossed by her companion, seemed 
to have no dioughts of moving, and Trevelyan could not 
bring himself to dissolve the deli^tful dream by advert- 
ing to the hour, or making the slightest motion towards 
leaving her — still Lord Herbert was never named by 
Theresa, and still Trevelyan had not resolution to make 
any inquiries concerning him. . 

At length a person looking hastily in at the door, 
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which led from the next apartmctit, in appai^nt search 
of some (»ie) exclaimed, '^ Oh ! there you are !" and a 
Y&ry good-looking young man coming up to Theresa, 
said, in rather a tone of reproach, ^^ I have been looking 
for you everywhere for this las^ hour, and could not con- 
ceive what was become of you ; Mi^. Lindsay bids me 
say she wishes to go home; — that is to say, if you can 
tear yourself away," he added, with a supercilious smile, 
and then, examining Trevelyan with no very satisfied 
hckSf his eyes appeared to take Theresa to task, for 
bdng thus occu{Hed with another. 

" What! is it already so latet** said she, with a sigh; 
*'what a pity! fetch me my cloak, Lascelles, and I will 
come directly." Then as her unknown friend lefl the 
rocun, turning again to Trevelyan, she said in a low 
voice: "You must come to me to-morrow morning, I 
have still so much to say, and to ask." Trevelyan, who 
had ndther time nor inclination to refuse the aj^int- 
ment, inquired where, and at what hour, he was to call 
on her. " There is my direction," said she, taking a 
card o£ address out of her bag," and come as early as 
you like, at twelve — at any hour in short, I shall be 
too h£4;>py to see j^ou." 

Her handsome young friend then returned with her 
cloak, and, as he assisted her in putting it on, " What in 
the world," said he, " is Leslie doing with himself, I have 
not set eyes on him to-day." 

" A pijetty question to asji me," replied Theresa, " I, 
who have not seen him since our arrival; however, so far 
as I can give you information, that I believe he is gone with 
some friend, whom he unexpectedly fell in with, to Ascot 
races; but really I am not sure, and I should have 
thought you would have known better by this time than 
to aj^ly to me for news of my husband." 

Her friend laughed, and whispered something to Tlie- 
resa, who also laughed, then holding out her hand to 
Trevelyan, with tl^ sweetest expression possible, "d 
demaitiy^ she said in a low voice, " remember twelve," 
and lefl the room arm-and-arm with her companion. 

How much had Trevelyan learnt by those few words 
which he had overheard. They told him that Theresa 
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was still a wife, which, from her strange silence respect* 
ing Lord Herbert, he had almost begun to doubt; they 
told him that that love for which he had sacrificed lua 
own existence was gonel — and all he heard and saw 
wwXd tell him (although his blood curdled at the obtrud- 
ing suspicion) that Theresa was no longer the pure, spoi- 
led being she once had been. Trevelyan r^nained for 
several minules fixed to the spot where she had kft him, 
engrossed by the most painfiil thoughts ; at length, roused 
by the entrance of a servant, who came, in to extinguish 
the lights, every one else being gone, he hastily rose firom 
his seat and left the house. 

When in the open air, and when familiar objects met 
his eyes in his way home, all that had passed within the 
last two hours reassumed the semblance of a dream! 
Was it possible that he was again in a manner imited to 
Theresa? that again next day he should see her — again 
hear the sounds of her voice— of that bewitching voice 
whose tones had still the fireshness of innoc^ice! Oh! if 
he could but have been deceived by his anxiety-^if he 
might but be allowed still to give way to that confiding 
afl^tion which had once ma^e his luippiness! — for he 
felt as if every other trial would then be light in com- 
parisop. 

A night of feverish agitation followed the events of 
that evening. Trevelyan's passions were all in wild dis- 
order — his conscience too, confusedly reproaching him 
for the existence of feelings which, far from attempting to 
control, he had not yet luid courage to investigate. The 
next morning he (ahnc^ unconsciously to himself) de^ 
layed as long as possible encountering his wife at break- 
fiist, for he felt as if she must read the secret of his soul 
in the very first glance of his countenance. The instant 
he appeared at the drawing-room door, his little boy ran 
up to him; " Oh, here's papa! dear, good papa!" and he 
presented his rosy face for the accustomed kiss. Trevel- 
yan took up the child in his arms, as a sort of skreen 
between him and Augusta. " Oh! but, papa, I fear you 
have not been good — ^your face loc^ all I don't know 
how, as Freddy's does when he won't say his letters. 
Has mamma been scolding you? — ^have yoU been crying? 
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Oh, naughty papa!" and the child playfully held up his 
finger at Trevelyan. 

" Papa has a bad headache," said Trevelyan, in order 
to turn off the child's observation on his disordered looks 
into another channel, fearful that his remarks might 
attract those of his wife. 

"A headache! Poor dear papal I will kiss it and 
make it well," and the child began caressing him most 
fondly. 

" I suppose the House sat very late last night?" said 
Augusta, without ever raising her eyes towarcb her hus- 
band ; " for I think it must have b^n near three when 
you came home. Was there any thing particular?" 

** No, nothing," said Trevelyan, conscious that he co- 
loured as he spoke; and he seated himself at the break- 
fast table, little St. Ives on his knee, who readily swallow- 
ed the food which Trevelyan, unable to eat himself, poured 
down the child's throat to avoid detection. 

"St. Ives! St. Ives!" said Augusta angrily, "don't 
you know I have forbidden you to eat eggs ? Lord Laun- 
eeston, I do wish you would not feed the child at this 
time, you will ruin his stomach: there is nothing so bad 
for children's digestion as being fed at irregular hours?" 

Little St. Ives, with a start and blush of alarm, laid 
down the piece of well yellowed toast he was just putting 
into his mouth ; and the rest of his breakfast remain^ 
uneaten on Trevelyan's plate. 

" I was wishing to speak to you about the children's 
health," continued Augusta : " Freddy is, I am sure, not 
well; and Dr. Nicholson says he cannot be well as long 
as he stays in London ; and he quite agrees with me that 
it is impossible for children to exist in town. Why, only 
consider how far they have to walk before they can get 
any thing like fresh air! they are quite knocked up be- 
fore they get to the Park; and if I send them in the car- 
riage, they are so hurried; for you know Freddy is not 
awake till twelve — ^indeed, sometimes not till full a quar- 
ter after! and then there is the servants' dinner at one — 
and it never answers breaking into regular family hours; 
so you see it is all quite impossible to arrange; and the 
feet is, if you miast and will stay in town as long as Par- 
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Hament site, you should, in justice to the chiklien, get 
some place near, to which we could send them, out erf 
the horrid smc^e ot London, for it is really killing thent 
by inches keeping them shut up in a close street half the 
summer. Dr. Nicholson entirely agrees with me, and, 
in short, says they must go out of town without delay. 
He told me the other day of a very airy house which is 
now to be had at Cheshunt, with a good garden, and not 
above twelve miles from town ; and that would be the 
very thing. I wish you would ride down and look at it?" 
*" I cannot to-day," said Trevelyan, hoping thus to get 
rid of the matter. 

" Well, but will you to-morrow," continued Augusta, 
who never gave up any point on which she had once in- 
sisted. " Dr. Nicholson agrees with me there is not a 
momei^ to be lost on account of the children ; besides, 
the place may be gone. Freddy has not a proper appe- 
tite certainly, and does not get as strong coi his l^s as he 
should. Dr. Nicholson seems to think he may possibly 
have worma ; and indeed he says he should not be sur- 
prised if Louisa showed a tendency to determination of 
blood to the head, though she looks so wdl, for one can- 
not always judge by complexion." 

And thus Augusta went on in a most wearisome man* 
ner, discussing minutely the symptoms and possible 
causes of these possible complaints in her children. Tre- 
velyan the while making no comment, for in truth his 
thoughts were fer away both from his children's heads 
and stomachs. Augusta, taking his silence for doubt of 
her assertions, continued, " I see you don't bdfeve me, 
but only speak to Dr. Nicholson yourself; he will tell 
you precisely the same story, and, luckily, I expect him 
every minute." And to Trevelyan's dismay the Doctor's 
well-known clmriot at that instant driving to the door, he 
was doomed to hear a repetition of the whole story of 
worms, digestion, fubiess of the vessels, bad air, and the 
absolute necessity of regular hours, diet, and exercise for 
children. 

Treveljmn listened to all this, and to Augusta's long 
comments on the Doctor's c^inions, with as mudi pa- 
tience as he could command ; and being in no humour 
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to di|pi:rte the matter, Attgusta and the Dootor easily (car- 
ried their point. It was accordingly sattled that the home 
at Qheshuat shopld be inquired aft^ without delay ; and 
Trevelyan, glad to have Uius g0t rid of the sul^t, the 
minute he could extricate himself from these m^d^cal dis- 
cussions rqiaired to Msi own ?toom- More than once, 
during breakfast, he had resokod on mentioning his 
meeting with Theresa, but was each time retrained hy 
vague apprehensions with regard to the manner in wWch 
Augusta might rec^ye thp intelUg^aice, and still more by 
tho^e he could not help entertaining respecting Thepes^i 
herself* He, besides, persuaded himself that any disclo- 
sure on the subJQc^ h^d been i^end^ped imppssible by Lady 
Launceston's long medical disquisitions, and ^hat it was 
toQ late to commenqe thasul^t now, when it wanted 
but half an hour Ci£ the time at whfeh Therein had ap- 
point him* Thus silencing any qualms of conscience 
whidi might foeoe fhemselv^ uppn him, Trevelyan passed 
that half hour restlessly, pacing up and down his apart- 
ment ; and th6 infant the dock strucjt twelve, darting 
out of the house, he hurried to Mivart's hotel. 

On his arrival, he w^ shown up two pair of stairs, 
where he was accosted by s^ very smart little Frenchwo- 
man, who smiling and curtseying, said she would conduct 
him to " miladi," and opening a door at the further end 
of the passage, she at once announced- 

" Lord Launceston P' he heard Theresa exclaim ; 
*' Mon dieu, Marianne ! a quoi done p^Eisez vous de le 
conduire ici I" and observing it was a bed-room, Trevel- 
yan was hastily retreating, when Theresa, who now 
caught a glimpse of his figure, called out, ^ Oh ! is it you? 
then it is all right, come in ; I had quite forgotten your 
new appdlation, and really thought your jnuch-respected 
aristocratic uncle was doing me the honour of a visit. 
But I hate this new title of your's, so you must really 
condescend to be always Colonel Trevdyan to me, for 
that name is associated in my mind with too much kind- 
ness, too much happiness, for me ever to consent to ad- 
dress you by any other." 

The momentary alarm occasioned by her mistake 
had brought the most beaijtiful colour into Theresa's 
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cheeks ; and as she said these last woids, &nd took Tre- 
velyan's hand, a look of such bewitching sweetness sof^ 
tei^ her eyes, superceding that free glance so revolting 
to his flings, that again his confid^icein her unaltered 
character revived. 

" Come, sit down," continued Theresa, " here is a^tttt- 
teuil for you. — ^By the bye, I dare say you are shocked 
at my receiving you in my bed-room ; and I am now so 
used to that foreign custom— habit, you know, being a 
second nature— that it never once occurred to me even 
to apologise to you for treating you so sans cirimome ; 
and I deeored Akirianne to bring you up here, as I thought 
we should be so much more quiet, and less exposed to 
tiresome interruptions." 

Theres» was dressed in a l#ose wrapping-gown, her 
glossy black ringlets were concealed beneath a quantity 
of lace, which, hanging over her face, gave to it a pecu- 
liar look of delk)acy and softness. A French novel lay 
open on the table befbre her, which was covered witii 
flowers, perfumes, books, «uid jewels, all in strange coo- 
fufflon. 

The maid, after having been told to let no one in, with 
a sort of arch smite, and bow o^cLgacerie to Trevelyan, 
departed, and a pause of a minute ensued ; few, when thus 
left titC'tt'tete^ the past circumstances of th^ intercourse 
seemed to come back awkwardly to them both, and nei- 
ther appeared very well to know with what subject first 
to break the silence. 

At length Trevelyan overcoming his einotion, and 
without looking at Tlieresa said, " Is Lord Herbert at 
home?" 

" Oh, no ! I believe not," she replied cardessly ; " I 
do not think he has ever returned irom Ascott ; but I 
teally know nothing about his movements since our ar- 
rival the night befbre last ;" th^ laughing, she added, 
"probably, you, with your English domestic notions, 
may be as mush shocked at this total ignorance of mine 
concerning my husband's proceedings, as at my receiv- 
ing you in my bed-room ; but here again habit has 
become nature— one g^ used to every thing," said 
she with a sigh, and a tear starting into her eyo. 
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*^ A Strange rejm% leached £«Qgiaiid about five years 
ago," continued Trevehran, with his eyes still averted 
from Theresa, ''that Lord Herbert had been killed at 
Nismes, when endeavouring to niake his escape from 
those who arrested him." 

" Yes — since my arrival in England, I have heard that 
the world was so good as to ccmvert me into a widow," 
replied Theresa ; " but it was not quite so bad as that— 
the real truth of &e story was, that being at Naples 
when war again broke out, we dandled on there much 
too long, us Herbert could not bring himself to leave his 
chere andey Madame de Bricqueville, who persuaded him 
that under her protection he had nothing to fear — at last 
quarrelling with her quondam qtosOf on account of hU 
chere ande, Ms^dame ^ Bricqueville determined on leav- 
ing Naples in search of better fortune elsewhere, and it 
was settled that we should travel homewards under her 
escort, liord Herbert and myself passing for a Froich 
gentleman and lady, friends of Madame de Bricqueville : 
perhaps you will a^in wonder at this sociable arrange- 
ment," continued Theresa, " and i caii't say I liked it 
much myself at the time, but I soon found quHl favt 
Hurler avec les loups^ and so on we proceeded most lov- 
ingly andf without mdestation till we reached Nismea. 
Unfortunately, the commandant of that place had seen us 
before, and as bad luck would have it, owing General 
Bricqueville a grudge on accoimt of some military appoint- 
ment of which he fliought he had deprived him, he m re- 
venge (concluding the Greneral privy to our escape) im- 
mediately arrested us. Madame de Bricqueville inter- 
posed — ^but the commandant using some strong language 
with regard to the fair mediator, Herbert of course, en 
preux chevalier J resented the insult. A scuffle ensued, 
in which he was slightly wounded — however, it proved 
to be nothing, only rendering him for a time the more 
intereidng in the eyes of Madame de Bricqueville. ^1 
this story was reported at head-quarters by the com- 
mandant, and we were in consequence regulaurly detained. 
In due course of time, Madame de Bricqueville deserted 
her cavalier sirveniey and soon after we were removed 
to Verdun. That was a detestable place, as it contained 
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eveiy possible temtittttkai to etil, wfthout po^fc^f^iMflg one 
jedeeming attrjictioh (in my eyes kt leaJBt ;)*i-^atHi tts 1 
also had contrived to make fHends atncHig thoeie then in 
power,^ COTitinued Theresa, with an ktth smile, ** I 
managed to turn my influence to better rtccotifit th«to 
tJerbert had his, and we were in cJonseqtiettce, fhifough 
the interest ami exertions of Gtenei^l St. Clslir, aBowed 
to remove to Pftris, where we have remained ever ismcm" 

Theresa paused, as if tincertain Whether tb Jw)ceed 
with her narrative ; but after a ihinute of apparent recol- 
lection, she continued. ♦' No residence cOuM be ^ery 
way more agreeable than Paris— ^t Ifeast while imwey 
lasted, and, by some means or oth^, Heitert contrived txy 
keep matters going ^^whethei^ the life We led, awd the 
society in which we lived, were exactly such as ^»f 
Treevy wonld have approved of, I am not *o sure j—biit 
it was fbll of pleasures of some sOrt ; and tleirbert and I, 
each in our different Wjiyfe, partook of theiri most fireely. 
During all this time, I heard nothlttg fknm you or Tre^vy* 
I suspect few of the letters wirittfeh <jA ^thet side ^ver. 
reached their destinatioii ; and it id difficult to ccmtimie 
writing when in a state of isiteh total igndrajiee its that in 
whrch we then were respecting all our mends in England. 
Month aftet month therefore passed without my having 
courage to make any attempt towards thfe renewal of .ah 
intercourse which I sometimes faifcied you wished should 
die away ; — ^perhaps, also," continued Theresa, mourn- 
folly, " I felt I had no good to say of myself, and that 
we had better both of us be forgotten." 

Theresa again suddenly stopped, drawing a long 
breath, as if to suppress a nervous sob that was rising to 
her throat, but sooU overcoming the feeling which had 
appeared to occasion h, she proceeded. 

" Herbert's good fbrtUne at last forsook him ; all remit- 
tances from his father had long since ceased, and grow, 
ing desperate, he eagerly caught at Lascelles* offos to 
assist Mm* in efiecting our escape. But I forget, — ym 
don't know about Lascelles. He was, with ourselves 
among the ditenus at Yerdnn, and had also obtained 
leave to remove to Paris. For some time he continued 
to advance money to Herbert, but, as his means were also 
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b^gim)kigtoM,thatoQmpaetccyi;ild'notaMiti^ and^t 
length b^hbeeconing weary of so uoc^rtainan existence, 
they turned all their thoughts towards England. In what 
manner our escc^ie was efiected^ I am not at liberty to 
td[l-^-4K)r will 1 1^ you upon what conditions Lascelles 
agreed to our shwi^ his fortunes*" 

Theresa was silent,--*^ cnmson blush si^!used her 
face, and she fixed her eyes on the ground ; while Tre- 
velyaa, tremWiog in every limb, looked at her aghast. 

'^ I see what is passing in your mind," said she, B&iet 
a minute, and with a wild quickness of manner. ^^ I read 
your suspicions — but, thank Heaven! I can still look you 
— stall lode the world in the feoe* Although dighted-*- 
soom^-<^^hoi^h my doating a^^tion h^ been repaid 
by ne^ect, I loved him, — ^I loved myself too well to re-^ 
sent my ii^wies as I might have done ; — ay, and fool 
that I am, to you I will acknowledge that I still love 
Herbert too well to ." 

Here Theresa's voice became qmte dioked with her 
emotion, and afler one or two vaia attempts at repressing 
her feelings, she burst into an agony of tears. 

Trevdyan, shocked beyond the power of words, sat 
motionless. In a minute, however, Theresa to a degree 
recovered herself. "You know," she continued, with 
the tone and manner of vident excitement, " you know 
how devoted my heart was to him. " Heav^ knows how 
devoted it would ever have continued — I had lavished on 
him eveary faculty of my soul — I loved him with an en- 
thusiaoxi that made me see nothing in the world but him ! 
It was a short delirium of happiness dearly purchased by 
years of pain and disappointment. It was long before I 
would — ^before I could op^i my eyes to the truth ; — 
wh^ti at last it forced itself upon me — ^when I at last saw 
the decepticm of which I had been the dupe — or, perhaps, 
rather wluch I had practised on myself— when I saw, 
past all possibility of doubt, the misery of my situation-"^ 

^Theresa's vmce again faltered, and as if too much • 

overpowered by her feelings to proceed, she abruptly rose 
from her seat, and hurrying to the window, threw up the 
sash, eagerly wekoming the fresh air which blew on her 
agitated face. 
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Afler retnaiiiing thus a mteiite, slia tamed towanis 
Trefekjm, and with a mibd sud, << Dcmt let me ahurm 
you-^thefit wili'soonbe aver; mch^ieciM do not visit 
me often now— indeed, I had flattered m3r8elf I wasqmte 
hardened to it all; but fleeing you again, and the recd- 
lections which the saght of you has remed, are all too 
much — and have quite overpowered me :" then covering 
her face, she sobbed aloud; 

Trevelyan could endore it no longer— he darted to- 
wards her^-*4ie seised her hand — ^he called her by the 
most endearing names — he ftdtmedout the kindeet wimils 
ctf commit. 

Just then, a knock was heard at the docxr, and Aforian* 
ne, without aHowing time for an admittmg rq)ly, appear- 
ed. Theresa niade dgn to Trevelyan not to leave her ; 
and composing herself with a quidmess that was quite 
astcmishing to Mm, she demanded of Marianne what she 
wanted. 

" Monsieur est id," said she, " et demandes'il ne peut 
pas ^tre admis." 

"Ah! dites lui que je ne peux pas le vw dai» le mo- 
ment," replied Theresa, in an hesitating tone. 

" Je le lui ai dcjk dit, et que Mladi est tr^ parHeu» 
l%6rement occup^e,*' said the soubrette, with a rfy glance 
at Trevelyan. *' Mais, Monsieur veut savoir ce qui Toc- 
cupe, car il est v^u lout expr^ pdur se devouer au ser- 
vice de Miladi." 

" Dites lui," said Theresa, assuming a calm look and 
manner, as if die presence of Trev^yan had insfMred her 
with the dignity and boldnes of rectitude. " Dites k Mr* 
Lascelles, de ma part, que je le prie de revmnr dans deux 
heures, que la voiture est ordonn^, et que j'eflp^re qu'il 
m'accompagnera chez Madame Lindsay. Mais que dans 
le moment un &mi que je n'ai vu de six ans^ im attii de 
ma jeunesse est ici, et que nous parlons d'aflaires." 

" Ah! il est questicxi d'aflidres avec un ami de la jeun- 
esse !" repeated Marianne, as with a look of pert incre- 
dulity she again stared impud^tly at Trerelyan. " Je 
ne me doubtais pas de cela ; Irien, je dirai tout k monsieur, 
et il feut bien qu'il soit content." 

" Attends, attends," said Theresa, and hastily writing 
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a few words WiUi h6r pencS oti a sctap of pti^jer, *^ La,'* 
said she, " donne M cela ; et ce qiie j'tii fcris soffira." 

As Marianne peitJy spun out of the rocwi wMi herdis- 

, patchy ^fhe mutteml to hersdf, althoogh kmd enoii^ for 

both Trcvi6lyan atid he* mistress to hear her, " Ma foi ! 

ce serait bien rta^ux de lui dire tout bonnement que qui 

va k la chdsse, peTd sa place." 

" Petite impertinente, tais toi," sMd Theresa, sharply, 
although etri(&ntly amused rather than imHgnant at her 
excessire indoletuse. 

" Tlie truth is," added she, turning to Trevelyan, in 
whose countenance she plainly read surprise and displea- 
sure; "Marianne is, I suspect, just nOW in high fevour 
with Lord Herbert, which is the teai secret of her imper- 
tinence to me." 

This intrusion of Marianne's and the nature of her er- 
rand, were, perhaps, on the whole, fortunate circum- 
stances at that moment, as the lawless levity of all he 
saw and heard, awakeired Trevelyan from a dream of 
tenderness and pity, which had for the time made him 
forget everything but Theresa, and Theresa imhappy ! 
He had gradually retired to a distance from her, stnd re- 
sunied l»8 former seat, wMIe she remained at the win- 
dow, her head leaning on hei* hand. 

" Lady Herbert," he at length said, " may I speak to 
you as a friend? Will you let me still exercise my former 
office of guardian ?" 

** Most willingly, most griiteftdly !" exclaimed Theresa 
with fervour; " but on one condition, that you still call 
me Theresa, as in days of yore ; unless, indeed, you think 
(as I suspect you do) that I have forfeited all right to such 
endearments of friendship." 

> « Who?" continued Trevelyan, in a grave firm voice, 
and no way noticing what she had jiwf said, " who is 
this Ma Lascelles ? What are his rights over your time 
— ^your actions ? How come you to be living on terms of 
such extraordinary intimacy with him- — and what are the 
conditions to which you alluded ?" he added, in a lower 
voice. 

Theresa coloured. " Really," said she gaily, " vous 
abusez un peu du privilege de tuteui;. You caimot ex- 
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pect I will tdl you aU my secrets at ooce; md mxely I 
have told enough for one day — ^fiir too much," added she, 
after a momenta pause, and in an alteted tone ; " I have 
told you a tale, wbich you little could have thought, when 
we parted on my wedchng-day, ever tp have heard from 
me." — ^And again big tes^rs rolled down her flushed 
cheeks. "It is strange how low and nervous I am 
this moTniogy'^ she contimied. " I don't know what has 
come over me," and leaving her seat at the window, she 
for some time walked up and down the room, endeavour- 
ing to compose herself. 

At lastshe went up to Trevelyan. " I will finish my 
confessions to you another time," said she," but I can- 
not now — ^for I am somehow a fool to-day — ^tired and not 
well, I suppose. — So let us talk about yoiurself— r€ibout 
dear Treevy ; I do so long to see her ! when can I go to 
her?" 

" That is just what I was going to ask you," said Tre- 
velyan, for he too longed that Theresa should find a re- 
fuge for her wild undwciplined feelings in the edifying 
influence of his sister's society. 

"To-morrow?" said Theresa. 

" Yes, the sooner the better," replied Trevelyan, eager- 
ly; and then as if some thought had on a sudden chang- 
ed his first impulse, he added, after a minute, " I will see 
if Lady Launceston will like to go with us to-morrow." 

" Lady Launceston!" exclaimed Theresa^ "oh no, for 
Heave's sake, do not propose to her to be en tiers with 
us. I have not made myielf up for her yet," said she, 
laughing, "for I must not venture to present myself be- 
fore the all-perfect Lady Augusta with all my blushing 
imperfections on my head — and surely, even your stiff 
English propriety cannot think there would be any harm 
in you and me driviiig down together to Richmond to see 
your sister!" 

Trevelyan did not reply immediately, for in truth he 
knew not what to say — he more than agreed with The- 
resa, in thinking that Augusta would bp in every way de- 
placie^ and very much de trap in such an expedition ; 
but, perhaps, it was for that very reason — ^it was because 
he already looked with delight to those hours which he 
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was to spend with Theresa, tSte-i-tSte^ that he felt it was 
absolutely necessary at once to put an end to the present 
mystery about her. He was fully aware that his former 
system of concealment could not-^^indeed, ought not — 
now to continue ; for instinct told him that Augusta, calm 
and passionless as she appeared, might be capable of the 
most suispidbUS jealouiSy. 

" Well, theuj" said he, after a pause of a minute or 
two, " will you call on Lmy Launceston to-day f' 

« Why— yes— perhaps I will," said Theresa. « But 
should she not first (mil on tne?" 

Trevelyan*s fkce crittisoned up to his foreheadi " She 
does not yet know of yoUr arrivals" said he, in a low 
voice, and with much embarrassment. 

There was again a pause. Theresa fixed her eyes for 
aft instant oil TreV^lyaii, and then s&id, ** Well> I suppose 
if I go late this afternoon, t may be siire Lady Launces- 
ton Will be out, and I can leave fny catA as a firat intro- 
ductioh^ for to tell you the truth, I rather dread encoun- 
tering hei' done. Gonscienee wiakes cowards of us all, 
you know ; and yet," added she, after a minute's reflec- 
tion, " perhaps, on the whole, it will be better that our 
first rtieeting should be without you." — ^Por that height- 
ened colour in Trevelyan's face had already let Theresa 
into the secret of his married life : a secret which appear- 
ed to be at once not only fiilly Coi*iprehended by her, but 
to excite no surprise. 

Trevelyan rose to depart. " At What time to-morrow 
stiall we go ?" said Theresa : " will one suit you?" 

" Y^," he replied in rathelf an uncertain voice. 

" Well, then, 1 shall expect yoU here at one, and I will 
have the barouche ready to take us to Richmond." 

So saying, she held out her hand to Trevelyan, " Grood 
bye, then, for to day, I suppose," continued she with a 
mournful smile, " and thanks for all your kindness, even 
for your lectures. I assure you, they have done me 
good — and, alas ! I require much good to be done to me — 
in every way, 1 fear." 
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CHAPTER n. 



Youth ! brilliant tiling, that, like the summer fly. 

Hast but a day to wanton in, and die; 

Unlike, (though stale the simile,) in this. 

The day may lack the sunshine gliding his, 

May flit as rapidly, yet ere it close 

Feel somewhat of the burthen years impose; 

For me thou madest double haste away. 

And little of enjoyment mark'd thy stay !— OW Song. 

Tbevblyan was engaged to a political dinner the 
evening of that day on whK>h he had visited Theresa, and 
as he afterwards went to the House of Lords, where he 
was kept unusually late, he and Lady Launceston did not 
meet till the following momins at breakfast* Again on 
appearing he was greeted by me joyful caresses of his 
chUdren, and again Augusta retumea to the subject of the 
villa in Hertfordshire. 

" I have been thinking," said she, " as you are some- 
how always so busy, that I might as well myself drive 
down and look at this house Dr. Nicholson recommends, 
and so give the children a run in the country ; I can take 
Griffiths with me to see whether it is in good repair, and 
that the offices are convenknt ; and with regard to the 
place itself, I dare say I shall be just as good a judge of 
what will suit us as you can be; indeed better, for you 
never will take the trouble to look into little details ; and 
what, in this case, I must say does surprise me, you don't 
seem to care a bit about the matter !" 

Trevelyan certainly in his own mind could but plead 
guilty to the truth of this latter accusation, the whole ^f- 
fedi o£ the house in the country, and the unwholesome- 
ness of London for children having gone Entirely out of 
his head. So that, on Augusta's recurring to the subject, 
he was not a little discomposed, as his first thought was, 
that this, his totally fc^otten promise, would interfere 
most disagreeably with Us appointment with Theresa ; 
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for he well knew his wife's persevering adhesion to any 
thing which she had once undertaken, and therefore did 
not very well see how to get rid of the engagement he 
had inadvertently made with her. His satisfaction at 
this proposal of her's was therefore proportionably great; 
and in a most approving tone he commended her excel- 
lent arrangement, and advised her by all means to drive 
down to Cheshunt without delay. Then, after a moment's 
thought, he added, " You may leave St. Ives under my 
chaige, for if you go into Hertfordshire, (and I quite 
agree that you will settle the business about the house ten 
times better than I should,) I think — I shall — go to see 
my sister — and — I will take him with me." 

Augusta made all sorts of objections — that she was 
sure 1^ would keep him out too late, that he would let 
him eat too much fruit, or get his feet wet, or catch 
cdd falling asleep coming home. But Trevelyan having 
given way to hb wife's wishes in one point, now. kept 
steadily to his own in this, so t^t she was at last, (for a 
wonder,) obliged to yield. m 

As it was a long drive to Cheshunt and back, post- 
horses were ordered for the landau at twelve, at which 
hour Lady Launceston, the two younger children, nurses, 
and Griffiths, were to set out on their expedition. " And 
then," said Augusta, (who had a peculiar propensity for 
all the details of arrangement,) " you can take what car- 
riage you please to Richmond, only remember I shall 
want a pair of horses to-night, for I am to chaperon Miss 

Penrhyn to the ball at D House, you know; to 

which, of course, I suppose you mean also to go ?" . 

Trevelyan made no reply, for just then a servant en- 
tering, placed before Augusta the visiting cards which had 
been left the evening before, and as his eyes rapidly 
glanced over them, his attention was immediately arrested 
by discovering Theresa's, which was lying at the bottom 
of the parcel. His heart beat quick, and again maldn| 
use of his boy as a sort of defence firom his wife's obser- 
vation, he took little St. Ives on his knee, and occupied 
himself in twisting the curls of his hair round his fingers 
while Augusta was looking over her numerous visiters. 

" Lady Herbert Leslie, Mivart'« Hotel ! Who in 
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the world can that be?" said she, examining Theresa's 
card. 

Trevelyan pretended not to hear her, and continii)^ 
playing with the cshild's ringlets. Whether Augui?ta ob- 
served the agitation but too visible on his countenance, 
and if she did, what private comments she may have 
made thereon, is n(A known ; but af|er a minute she with 
a peculiar dryness of tone and manner said, " Is that the 
person whom I met with formerly as IVpss Hois^tfd 1" 

" Yes," replied Trevelyan, thinking himself now called 
upon to make some answer, and commanding his voice 
as well as he could ; " Miss Howard, you laiow, married 
your brother's friend, liord Herbert Leslie," 

Augusta did not immediately reply, but after a npinute 
resumed, in the same cold repulsive tone ; '^ I thought 
they were abroad, and that no one knew any thing o£ 
them?" 

" They are only just returned to England," said Tre- 
velyan; "I do not believe they have been in I^ndon 
above a couple of days." 

" Have you seen Lord Herbert ?" inquired Augusta ; 
" for as I do not see his card I suppose you were a^ home 
when Recalled?" 

" No, I have not seen him yet, only I^dy Herbert," 
replied Trevelyan ; " and indeed it was by mere chance 
that I knew they were arrived." Then, after a moment's 
pause, he added, " Lady Herbert will, I dare say, be very 
glad if you call upon her; for she is, of course, a total 
stranger in London, and any civility will therefore be a 
real kindness." 

Augusta made no reply ; and there was a something 
so little encouraging in her looks, that Trevelyan had not 
resolution to proceed to inform her that he was that very 
day going to accompany the apparently obnoxious The- 
resa to Richmond. ^ 

A silence therefore ensued, which it became every mo- 
ment more difficult to break; and which was at last only 
terminated by the entrance of Griffiths, to whom Augusta 
had some orders to give. She therefore immediately left 
the room to speak to him, and thus ended the conversa- 
don on the subject of Lady Herbert Leslie. 
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As soon as Lady Launcestcm was fairly off for Ches- 
faunt, Trevelyan bent his steps towards Brook street, lit- 
tle St. Ives capering at his side in an ecstasy of delight 
at the prospect of passing the day with papa and Aunt 
Treevy. , On reaching Mivart's Hotel, he was again led 
up two pair of stairs, and again ushered into Theresa's 
bed-room. She was now ready dressed to receive him ; 
every trace of tears and sorrow had disappeared from her 
face, which shone forth in all its dazzling loveliness. As 
he entered with his boy, her attention was directly at- 
tracted towards him, and she eagerly inquired whose 
child he was. 

" Mine," said Trevelyan. 

" Your's ! why you never told me you had a child!" 
and running up to Uttle St. Ives, she caught him in her 
arms, and placing him on the table before her, began 
caressing him most fondly. 

" Dear boy !" said Theresa, after gazing on him for a 
minute or two, " how like he is to you ! Come, you 
little monkey, don't be afraid of me, but put your arms 
round my neck and kiss me and love me ;" and so saying 
she clasped his little hands round her beautiful throat. 

The sight of these kind caresses lavished on his child, 
revived too many contending feelings in Trevelyan's bo- 
som for him to trust himself to witness them, and he has- 
tily walked towards the window. " Will you allow him 
to be of our party to Richmond to-day?" said he, after a 
a moment's pause ; " for Lady Launceston is gone out of 
town, and he is left in my charge ?" 

" Most willingly ; I am sure I shall be too happy to 
have his dear little company. Really, Colonel Trevel- 
yan," continued she, again kissing St. Ives' round fresh 
cheeks, I envy you this child to love. It would have 
been much better for me, I dare say, if I had had chil- 
dren to occupy me, and make me steady ; that is to say, 
tiresome, and twaddling, as all fond mothers are, and then 
I suppose I should have been thought a pattern of every 
virtue. By the bye, I do suspect," added she laughing, 
'* that, after all, this is a ruse of propriety of your's, and 
that this little personage is brought en tiers to act the 
part of chaperon, for I verily believe you are afraid of 
Vol. II. 4 
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being seen alone with me:" and again Theresa laughed 
heartily at Trevelyan's supposed scruples. " Well, as 
you like, for I am sure, I can have no objection to his 
company, and we shall soon be friends — shall we not, 
little man?" 

" I friends with all pretty ladies," said St. Ives. 

" Quite right," said Theresa, again laughing; "there's 
a wise little boy." 

Theresa's carriage was now announced. " Oh ! how 
I Uke this expedition," she exclaimed with/ energy; 
" come, qyick — ^Marianne, give me my cloak and sac ;" 
and then taking Trevelyan's arm, and holding little St. 
Ives by the other hand, she lightly bounded down the 
stairs, and the trio set off for Richmond. 

When thus leaving London, Augusta, and all his cares 
behind him, Trevelyem, at Theresa's side, and on a deh- 
cious day in June, flew through the perfumed air, it seem- 
ed to him as if he had suddenly bden transported into 
another world, and was surrounded by the dehghts of Pa- 
radise itself. No one of any feeling can be insensible to 
the fresh charms of the country, after a long confinement 
in town; for the sight of Nature in all the gaudy gaiety 
of spring, seems to renovate the very heart and spirits by 
greeting us on every side with sights and sounds of en- 
joyment. And if such are the effects produced on the 
calmest minds by the exhilarating scene, what feelings 
must it have excited in Trevelyan's on that delightful day, 
when she then at his side, and who was in such lovely 
unison with all around, was the being who had for so 
long been the key-stone of his existence ! The cheerless 
blank of which he had hitherto been so painfully sensible, 
amid all the pursuits and pleasures of life, seemed now on 
a sudden filled up ; and in the delirium of the moment, 
recklessly giving way to a temporary forgetful ness of the 
double bar of separation which fate had raised between 
him and his fascinating companion, he boldly repelled 
those whispers of conscience which would have warned 
him that what was so delightfiil could not possibly be 
safe. 

Theresa was in the gayest spirits — all her sorrows, all 
her injuries seemed to be forgotten ; and as she played 
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and talked the wildest nonsense with his child, Trevelyan 
almost doubted whether the scene and the tears to which 
he had been witness but a few hours before, and which 
had left so painful an impression on his mind, were not 
all a dream — so little did they appear in connexion with 
the light-hearted gaiety of his seeming thoughtless com- 
panion. 

As they drew near Richmond, however, this gaiety 
gradually subsided. Theresa became nearly silent, and 
on entering the town she shrank back into the corner of 
the carriage, as if fearful of encountering ol^ects which 
necessarily brought so much to her recollection. Tre- 
velyan, who could but too well comprehend the cause of 
her abstraction, spoke not either, and little St. Ives alone, 
and unheeded, prattled on, descanting on all he saw. 
They thus arrived at the door of Miss Trevelyan's house. 
Trevelyan alighted first, and as he took Theresa's hand 
to help her out, he felt it tremble in his. The remem- 
brance of the last time when, standing on that very spot, 
he had pressed that dear hand in his, on finally consign- 
ing her to the love and care of another, rushed forcibly 
on his mind, and seemed to revive all the struggles of that 
agonizing moment. Theresa's agitation increased so 
much on leaving the carriage, that he directly drew her 
arm within his, and hurried her into the house. 

" You must prepare yourself to find my sister much 
changed," said he, in a low voice, as they ascended the 
stairs which led to the little drawing-room ; " I fear she is 
not long for this world." 

Miss Trevelyan had been apprised of their coming; 
for fearfiil of the effects of any agitation on her fast sink- 
ing frame, Trevelyan had written to her the evening 
before, to inform her of Theresa's unexpected return 
to EJngland, and of their probable visit to her the next 
day. 

On entering they found the poor invalid lying on a 
couch, which was placed close to the open window of her 
little verandah, the creepers which clustered over it hang- 
ing nearly into the room; she had surrounded herself 
with vases of fresh flowers, as if to give to her apartment 
un air de fitCy and had evidently also taken unusual 
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pains with her dress, although little Was visihie of her 
person, a large shawl covering her shoulders, and an- 
other being thrown over her feet. The instant they 
reached the door, Theresa flew forward, and the next 
was locked in her friend's arms, sobbing like a child. 

This meeting was just then too much for Trevelyan's 
nerves to stand, and catching hold of little St. Ives, he 
hastily descended with him into the garden. 

It was some time before either Miss Trevelyan or The- 
resa had sufficiently recovered from their emotion to 
speak : the latter gazing with tearful eyes on the pale 
emaciated countenance of her friend. " I dare say you 
find me much changed, Theresa," she at length said; 
" six years will tell upon us all, — though I cannot say 
they have on you, my love," (for Miss Trevelyan's eyes 
were fixed in admiration on Theresa's dazzling beauty), 
" and I trust that in spite of yourlong residence abroad, 
you are restored to us pure and fresh in mind as in person* 
You know I was old-fashioned and narrow-minded enough 
not to approve of your foreign expedition, when it was 
cmly to have been for two years, as I thought it at best 
but a demgerous experiment ; so judge what my anxious 
fears for you have been; — but I really think my evil 
bodingi^ have not been fulfilled, and that you are re- 
turned to us the same Theresa you ever were." 

Theresa averted her face. " I was never worthy of 
your kindness," said she; "you always thought too 
highly of me." 

" Well, at all events," replied Miss Trevelyan, in a 
light tone, " you are not grown conceited, and I am not 
sure that humility was one of the qualities for which you 
were most famous formerly — hey! Theresa? Do you 
remember all our quarrels on that subject?" — and again 
smiling on her as she drew her towards her, " Dear, dear 
Theresa !" added Miss Trevelyan, " what good it does me 
beholding your young face once more; and it does my 
heart good also to read in your eyes that you too are 
happy at seeing your poor Treevy again — ^that you still 
care for us, and feel pleasure in being at last restored to 
your old home at Richmond." 

Theresa's quivering lips alone answered this appeal to 
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her feelings. "I have so much to learn about you," 
continued Miss Trevelyan, " so much I want to ask, I 
hardly know where to commence my queries ; but first 
tell me, where is your husband? why did he not come 
with you to-day ?" 

" He is gone out of town with a friend," replied The- 
resa. 

"He is quite well, I hope — still handsome? — and of 
course still desperately in love," added Miss Trevelyan, 
smiling gaily in Theresa's face. 

-Theresa drew away — her colour deepened in her 
cheeks, and there was a pause. At last. Miss Trevelyan 
taking her hand in both hers, as she fixed her eyes stead- 
fastly on her — " Theresa !" said she, " are you happy?" 

"Happy!" repeated Theresa, quickly, in a strange 
uncertain tone, (for that is a startling word when the 
heart does not readily echo to its sound) — ^** yes, to be 
sure I am ! Happy as the world goes," she added, with 
assumed gaiety; "we must all have our cares, you 
know. Why you, yourself, dear Treevy, were always 
telling me this world was not the place in which to seek, or 
hope for happiness. I did not believe your words then," 
said she, with a melancholy smile; "I knew nothing 
of the world in those days beyond this kind sheltering 
roof. I chose to leave the * happy valley,' and of course 
met with the ills of life like others ; but really, after all, 
during these last five years, mine has been such a strange 
unsettled existence, I have hardly had leisure to think 
whether I was happy — still less, perhaps, whether I was 
good." 

Miss Trevelyan looked earnestly in Theresa's face, at 
a loss to guess from her odd flighty manner, whether 
there was any foundation for the quick suspicions to which 
her suddenly altered tone and countenance had given rise. 
She therefore forbore to press the matter any farther just 
then — ^but again taking her hand, she kindly said, " We 
must by degrees tell each other everything that has hap- 
pened to us since we parted. — My story wUl be soon told. 
Heaven knows !" she added with a sigh. 

" It is your story, however, which I wish to hear," 
said Theresa, eagerly catching at her friend's words, in 
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order to turn the discourse from hCTself ; although I fejir 
I can but too well guess what it has been. You have 
suffered — you gtill, I am afraid, suffer much." 

" God, my child, proportions our strength to the evib 
He wisely inflicts! Had it been shown me all I was 
destined to endure, I fear weak human nature would have 
shrunk from the sight in dismay ; and yet, year-after year 
of constant suffering has passed over me, and my poor 
worn-out frame still struggles on ; indeed, I am now so 
used to pain, I have nearly lost all recollection of the 
enjoyment of ease and health, and am, therefore, spared 
those aggravations to my sufferings which such compari- 
risons always occasicm — siwh mere bodily discomforts, 
particularly those of a body so exhausted as mine now 
is, cannot last long, and are therefore easy trials to our 
feith and fortitude, ccanpared to those to which this world's 
happiness exposes us. Oh, Theresa ! I wish your task 
in life may be as easy as mine has now become," 
continued Miss Trevelyan, gazing in her young friend's 
face with the tenderest expression of interest ; " I wish I 
felt sure you were as happy in your lot as I am in mine ; 
but still you can be sustained by that same Almighty 
Power which has strengthened me; it is through that 
divine assisting Power alone that I have been enabled to 
submit to tortures from which my human nature would 
have shrunk ; it is that Power which now opens to me a 
happiness beyond the imagination of man to conceive ! — 
for I look to it with certainty, as I know that He in whom 
I have trusted is faithful — ^that what I could not have done 
for myself, has been done for me — and that I may there- 
fore die in the sure hope of a blessed immortality. How, 
therefore, with such prospects before me, tsan I complain, 
if a few more hours or days must still be passed in sick- 
ness here below ; for this world, with its joys and sorrows, 
has become so little to me, — ^indeed, I had no idea I still 
clung so much to any one earthly thing as I now feel I 
do to you, Theresa, and I bless Grod for his goodness in 
granting me this one more earthly pleasure." 

While she spoke. Miss Trevelyan's countenance had 
assumed a degree of animation which rendered its ex- 
pression almost celestial. Theresa gazed on her in mute 
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astomshment* ^' I baye so long prayed," she condnued, 
" to be allowed to see you again before I die ! — and my 
prayer at last seemed so hopeless, that as I now lock cm 
your dear fece, I could almost fancy you were a blessed 
messenger sent from Heaven to tell me that my hour of 
release was come, and that I am soon to be admitted into 
that world where there will be no more pain nor sorrow, 
and where we shall be again united for ever in happiness." 

It was so long since such words — since the voice of 
religion had sounded in Theresa's ears, that its accents 
awed and overpowered her, and gazing on her friend as 
on a being of some superior order, she involuntarily sunk 
on her knees. " If you knew," said she, in a passion of 
grief Euid contrition, " the weak erring creature at your 
side, you would not talk of meeting her in that happy 
world to which you are hastening. Oh 1 if I had but 
your ccaasolations !" she continued, clasping her hands to- 
gether in fervour, " if those hopes — those feelings, which 
make you look even upon death with a smile, could but 
quiet the fever of my mind — but it is impossible — ^impos- 
sible." 

" Dearest Theresa, do not talk so strangely," said Miss 
Trevelyan with eagerness, — ^for in the exalted rectitude 
of her own mind, she conceived Theresa's words to mean 
no more than the contrite sorrows of a pious heart ; — 
" do not so injure yourself — do not so injure your God 
as to think he will not listen to the prayer of faith, al- 
though it proceeds from a troubled soul." 

Just then, Trevelyan, hoping the first agitation of the 
meeting was over, returned. On seeing Miss Trevelyan's 
unususdly flushed cheeks and tearful eyes, and Theresa 
on her Imees by her side, he hardly knew whether to ad- 
vance or retire. " We are at our confessions," said 
Miss Trevelyan, smiling ; and holding out her hand to- 
wards her brother, " I am trying to reconcile our poor 
wanderer to herself." 

Theresa, well aware that Trevelyan might but too well, 
guess at the real cause of her self-accusations, did not 
dare to meet his eyes, but hid her face on Miss Trevel- 
yan's pillow. " Calm yourself, dear Theresa," said she, 
" it is I who have agitated you by talkiiig in a manner 
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which, perhaps, is not fair, for I am conscious I roust 
see death and all connected with it, in a very different 
light from those who are still in the heyday of life; foi; 
having so long looked it in the face, it has really become 
* mine own familiar friend :' but we will talk no more of 
these things now ; and here is poor Frederick, to whom 
I have not yet spoken." 

Still Theresa wept on; — ^Trevelyan approached her — 
Sanctioned by the presence of his sister, he ventured to 
press her hand to his lips, to hold it clasped in his ; and 
Miss Trevelyan, whose pure mind saw in his caresses to 
her weeping friend, no more than the commiserating kind- 
ness of pity, thanked heaven that the poor exile was again 
restored to his care. 

How long they continued thus, Trevelyan certainly 
could not have told ; for those delightful moments, during 
which he felt as if his heart was imited to Theresa's, 
passed by too quickly for him to be able to take any 
cognizance of their flight. At last, little St. Ives running 
in, put an end to this general feeling of sadness and senti- 
ment. " Pretty lady crjdng," said he ; is the pretty lady 
naughty ? Papa, what has she done 1" 

" Tell the pretty lady, St. Ives," said Miss Trevelyan, 
smiling, " that I will forgive her, if she will behave bet- 
ter in future." 

" If you good, you may get up," said the child, in a 
coaxing tone, as he put his little arms round Theresa's 
neck. Theresa raised her head, and fondly kissing the 
boy, " Come," said she, " you and I will go and play to- 
gether in the garden," and quickly rising from her knees, 
as she seized his hand, she was out of the room and down 
the veranda steps in a minute. 

When thus left tete-a-tete^ their hearts both full of 
Theresa, Trevelyan felt almost bound to impart to his 
sister his doubts and fears respecting her ; but he shrunk 
from the task, for it seemed to him that, in giving ex- 
pression to those fears, he should embody them into 
reality, and it was too sweet to his ears to listen to her 
kind expressions with regard to their prodigal child, for him 
voluntarily to throw out hints respecting her, which would 
necessarily disturb the affectionate interest she inspired. 
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Before long, John appeared with the luncheon, and 
little St. Ives' repast. " Go and fetch your child," said 
Miss Trevelyan to her brother, " for I am sure it is al- 
ready full late for his dinner, and his companion also had 
much better take something." 

Trevelyan was nothing loth to obey his sister's orders, 
and soon joined Theresa in the garden. Her cheeks were 
still wet with tears, and although she was talking gaily to 
the child, her eyes were fixed with an abstracted melan- 
choly gaze on those scenes which recalled so much to her 
stricken mind. " I am sent to summon you to luncheon," 
said Trevelyan ; " for my sister thinks that both the play- 
fellows will be much the better for a little refreshment. 

" Send in St. Ives," said Theresa in a low voice to 
Tyevelyan, as she took his arm, " and stay here a min- 
ute or two with me, for I am not yet fit to encounter 
your sister. 

The boy ran into the house, and they were left alone. 
Theresa walked slowly towards the parapet-wall, and 
then stopped. " How much does that beautiful Thames, 
80 calmly gUding by, say to me !" she mournfully ex- 
claimed, after a moment's pause. 

" And to me too, Theresa," said Trevelyan, " do you 
think it says nothing ?" 

It was the first time that he had, not\yithstanding her 
injunction, called her Theresa, and the sound, as it es- 
caped his lips, gave a strange thrill to his heart. 

" This time seven years," she continued, as if she had 
not noticed his words, " you were rowing me and poor 
Treevy on that same lovely Thames. — ^What a happy 
being I then was ! — I would seek for greater happiness 
— and I found — what those must find, who seek for that 
which does not exist." 

Theresa, quite overpowered by her feelings, covered 
her face with her handkerchief, and wept so bitterly, that 
Trevelyan, supporting her with his arm, led her to the 
bench under the Catalpa tree. To that well-known spot, 
where she had so often in days of yore listened (alas ! 
too carelessly) to the counsels and pious exhortations of 
her friend. They sat for some time in silence. All 
around them spoke of change and decay ; for the garden. 
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unvisited by its own^r, was totally neglected, and a few 
persevering roses alone still made their way through the 
grass and nettles which had overgrown the parterres. 

" Poor Treevy !" Theresa at length exclaimed, " I 
see it is many a day since she has been here ! Oh ! 
what a wretch I am to murmur at my lot, when I see 
her enduring so patiently such tortures ! — and how un- 
reasonable we are ! for, would you believe it," she con- 
tinued — "miserably suffering as she is, I envy your 
sister — I envy her those strange feelings of enthusiasm 
which support her so wonderfully through all her trials, 
although I must own I can neither enter into, nor indeed, 
comprehend them ; for she appears to me to live in a 
perfect dream ; and yet — ^I cannot help feeling reverence 
for her delusion." 

" Delusion ! do you call it ?" inquired Trevelyan. 

" Yes, surely," replied Theresa quickly ; " why none 
but the fanatical martyrs of old, or some half mad devo- 
tee, ever looked upon bodily torture, and death, in the 
light she does ; and I must confess, if it is religion which 
does all that for her, it is a religion of which I can form 
no idea ? — cela me passe /" 

Trevelyan sighed. "Allow my sister, dear, dear 
Lady Herbert," said he, " to let you into the secrets of 
that • extraordinary religion, the effects of which you ac- 
knowledge you admire, and even envy. Oh ! let her — 
as I am sure she can — speak peace to your wounded 
mind." Trevelyan had taken Theresa's hand in his, 
and looked earnestly in her face. 

" Well, we will see what can be done," said she, with 
a most]^ bewitching smile ; " I will try and be what you 
wish — at least try and be better than I am now, which I 
fear will not be difficult," — and resuming a look of gaiety 
— ^*' but we will talk no more about these things at pre- 
sent, for we should return to Treevy ; I think I feel more 
equals to encountering her now, and I promise I will not 
again behave so like a fool^ nor treat you with any more 
of my childish nonsense." 
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CHAPTER III. 



Think not temptation comes i'th' form of sorrow, 
In that of pain, or sickness, or misfortune ; 
"Hs long since Satan tried them all on Job, 
And better learn'd to understand his trade 
From being baffled. Wealth, prosperity. 
The smiles, the witching pleasures of the world, 
These are instruments to work with — these 
Will put thee to the proof Old Play. 

Little were Theresa and her companions aware, 
while they were thus engrossed, the one by her sorrows, 
and the other by the interest of the moment, of the many 
eyes which had, during the last half hour, been fixed 
upon them from the window of the neighbouring house. 

Miss Brown happened to be just stepping into Mrs. 
Hopkins's, when they drove up to Miss Trevelyan's 
door, and she entered open-mouthed on the subject. 

" For goodness sake, my dear ma'am," she exclaim- 
ed, in a prodigious bustle, on reaching her friend's draw- 
ing-room, " can you tell me whose carriage that is which 
is just arrived at Miss Trevelyan's, with a lady and gen- 
tleman, and a sweet little boy ?" 

" Carriage !" exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins, starting from 
her seat and hurrying to the window, while every feeling 
of her soul was instantly roused into expectation and 
wonder. 

" I saw them get out," continued Miss Brown, " and I 
thought the gentleman looked like Lord Launceston." 

" Oh, no !" said Mrs. Hopkins, significantly shaking 
her head; "that is not Lord Launceston's carriage'. 
Why, there are no arms upon it — no crest, nor coronet." 

"No, indeed — ^no more there are," said her friend, 
ashamed of her own extraordinary dulness in having 
overlooked such important circumstances: "and yet I 
am pretty certain it was Lord Launceston who came in 
it, though I could not distinguish whether it was Lady 
Launceston who accompanied him." 
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" Their carriage may be repairing,'' said Mrs. Hop- 
kins, thoughtfully ; " and they may have hired one du- 
ring the time, but that is not Lord Launceston's barouche 
— ^that I can swear to— and, bless me! see ! the coach- 
man is a common job, without a Hvery !" 

" Very true, indeed," said Miss Brown, again shocked 
at her want of observation. " How very strange !" 

" Very unaccountable indeed !" said Mrs. Hopkins ; 
" for Miss Trevelyan has so few visiters — in fact, I may 
say n- ne — none now at least who come in carriages." 

" I hear she is very ill," said Miss Brown. 

" Oh, dear, yes ! quite dying," replied Mrs. Hopkins. 
" Dr. Hume says she cannot possibly last many months. 
It is some dreadful inward complaint, I believe, but I 
have never inquired, for such sort of things really make 
one sick. I am sure I have not an idea what she does 
Avith herself, for I see nothing of her, although I am her 
next-door neighbour. I am not good enough for her, I 
suppose," continued Mrs. Hopkins, drawing herself up; 
" for I hear she is more sanctified than ever, and has 
struck up a great friendship with that new clergyman, 
Mr. Rivers^ who makes every body cry, and give up go- 
ing to the play. He is quite one of the high-flown, so 
they suit to perfection. I know it is all very well to be 
religious, and that sort of thing, particularly when in Miss 
Trevelyan's situation ; but I can't help thinking it would 
be much better if she were to collect her neighbours 
around her to enliven her a little, and have now and then 
a cheerful rubber at cribbage or piquet. A very nice 
quiet game is piquet — and there is a great deal of play in 
it, I assure you. Now, would not that sort of thing be 
much better for her than moping all alone ? " Of course," 
continued Mrs. Hopkins, " we all must die, that every 
body knows without a clergyman to come and tell one ; 
but I cannot see any use in holding one's nose over it, as 
one may say, which it seems to me Miss Trevelyan 
does." 

Little did Mrs. Hopkins know of the " peace, hope, and 
joy," of that being to whom, as a solace when on the 
brink of the grave, she would have recommended a cheer- 
ful rubber at cribbage, or a quiet game at piquet ! Miss 
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Trevel3raii needed no cheering, for she had that inward 
** joy which passeth show," and " with which the world 
interraeddleth not." 

Her character, in its progress towards the Christian 
perfection to which she had now attained, had gradually 
thrown off the languid melancholy which had for a time 
clouded her path in life and shaded her best qutdities. 
She was then struggling with human infirmity, she had 
now c^tained the mastery ; and her purified spirit issued 
from the conflict bright and strong. The cheering sun 
of religion now shone on every thmg around her, both in 
the moral and material world ; and as she lay on her 
couch at her window, and from it beheld God's handy- 
works in the lovely face of Nature, she blessed Him for 
having so decked out her prison-house, and for giving her 
a heart to value His bounties. She still indeed *' found 
tongues in trees, books in the running stream, and ser- 
mons in stones," but saw good in every thing. 

She now even welcomed society, not perhaps that of 
Mrs. Hopkins ; for the first requisite in social intercourse 
is a mutual understanding of each other's speech, and 
those two individuals, (although next-door neighbours,) 
certainly did not speak the same moral language ; but 
Miss Trevelyan joyfiilly availed herself of the proflered 
friendship and visits of Mr. Rivers and his family, and they 
as readily contributed all in their power to her daily com- 
fort. She was no now longer a solitary being. Her dwelling 
was no longer silent and deserted, and she felt the change 
with pious gratitude. Oflen» when the younger part of 
this excellent family had been thus cheering her solitude 
by their music or conversation, her thoughts reverted 
anxiously to her much-lov.ed Theresa ; and ever disposed 
to self-accusation, she now lamented over those former 
solitary habits, which had not only prevented her deriv- 
ing all the comfort and pleasure which she might from 
the society of her young friend, but had also so much cir- 
cumscribed her own powers of being of use to her. When 
visited by these, now useless regrets, many a fervent 
prayer did she put up to heaven for the absent object of 
her solicitude — for that misguided Theresa, who the while. 
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careless of herself, was madly courting those very dan- 
gers which her anxious friend was deprecating for her. 

It was during the agitating meeting betweMi this l(Hig- 
lost Theresa and her dying friend that Mrs. Hopkins' 
conversation with Miss Brown relative to her neighbour's 
m^ital resources took place ; and they were still descant- 
ing on the iherits of piquet as a preparation for death, 
when the appearance of Trevelyan in his sister's garden 
put a stop to the discira^on, by instantly attracting the 
attention of the lynx-eyed Mrs. Hopkins. 

" Why I do declare, there is a gentl^inan wi^lking down 
Miss Trevelyan's lawn," said she ; " and sure enough, 
as you say, it is Lord Launceston himself." 

The two friends immediately left thdr seats, and hur- 
ried to the window, that they might not lose the most 
trivial circumstance which could throw any light <m the 
job coachman and mysterious ctrriage. 

"See, see!" exclaimed Miss Brown, after having 
watched Trevelyan for some time in silence, a? he stood 
gazing on the view before him ; " there "how is the very 
person who came wiA Lord Launceston standing by him 
— ^but I am sure it is not Lady Launcestcm." 

" Oh, dear no, it is not at all like her P' said Mrs. Hop- 
kins, evidently at feult ; " but wait till I get my opera 
glass, and then I'll tell you. Why, bless me! — ^I de- 
clare! — ^I do believe that it is Miss Howard ! Lady Her- 
bert Leslie as is! Why, I thought she had been taken 
prisoner by Buonaparte, for intriguing 'with his generals; 
but I am quite certain it is Miss Howard, ^d so it 
seems Loid Launceston and she came down together 
<;heek by jowl !" — and the friends looked eagerly in each 
other's feces for the mutual corroboration of their scan- 
dalous suspicions. 

" Very extraordinary, an't it ?-^and pray notice how 
they are standing together arm in arm in such a strange 
familiar manner. There, now she is crying ! — ^what ri- 
diculous affectation T said Miss Brown, shrugging up her 
shoulders. "And I do declare he is actually talang her 
round the w«Ust — and only look how close he is sitting to 
her on the bench, staring her fijU in the fece ; I never saw 
any thing like it ! why it is quite disagreeable, and really 
one hardly knows which way to look !" 
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Mrs. Hopkins, however, sochi settled the point as to 
the direction in which to turn her offended eyes, by fixing 
them still more effectually, through the medium of her 
glass, oo the objects of her curiosity. — ^" Now do observe 
how impudently she looks at him," said she, *• and what 
a strange, flaunting, Frenchified figure she is, with her 
Icmg greasy ringlets and her reticule ; and there they are 
joff t<^ether again arm-in-arm ! Well, it is all vastly 
pretty, really, and mighty creditable to Miss Trevelyan 
countenancing such doings. I have; often heard," coa- 
tinued Mrs. Hopkins, " that my Lady Herbert was no 
better than she should be ; for you know when Lord Her- 
bert, poor man, was killed abroad, she went off* with the 
French General who had run him through the body. 
Don't you remember hearing all about that a^r, which 
happened, I think, about five or six years ago ? What she 
has been doing with herself since, I don't know, but no 
good probably ; and I certainly had no idea that the Laun- 
ceston family ever would, or indeed couldy have counte- 
nanced her again.— Miss Trevelyan too with her prodi- 
gious sanctity 1" 

" Oh, but that is always the way with those saints," 
rejoined Miss Brown ; " they positively prefer the society 
of women of bad character, because, I suppose, they have 
something to preach to them about, and hope for the 
honour of their conversion ; but dear preserve me ! all 
the world knew formerly that Colonel Trevelyan and 
Miss Howard flirted together at a great rate,— only, as he 
was not then a Lord, near had any prospect of being one 
at that time, probably she thought she had better not let 
a Marquis's son slip through her fingers." 

" Bye the bye !" exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins with a look 
of ecstacy, such as might be imagined to illumine the 
countenance of a discoverer of the longitude ! " this is the 
history of the carriage without arms or livery ! Pretty 
doings indeed ! and I eun sure I pity poor dear Lady Laun- 
ceston from my heart; she is, I understand, a most excel- 
lent exemplary person, and poor woman, cannot, I am 
sure, be a very happy one !" 

How lucky it is that there are such good thick walls 
of separation between neighbours ! between those who are 
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mstructed " to love each other asr brethren ! to prefer one 
another in honour." 

On the other side of this very "hecessary partition which 
divided Mrs. Hopkins from Miss Trevelyan, the latter 
was from her couch watching with a smile of affection 
her nephew, little St. Ives, as with a most voracious ap- 
petite he was devouring his roast chicken and currant tart 
—old deaf John waking in dae form behind his little 
lordship's ^hair ; after having, in consideration of hi& 
clean frock and trousers, bound him up in hi& napkin, tilt 
he could scarcely breathe or move. 

" Oh, here comes the pretty lady and papa," ssdd St- 
ives ; " and here*s some good tart for the pretty lady."" 

" No, dear boy, no tart for me, I cannot Cat," said 
Theresa; then suddenly observing John, she hastened 
up to him, and kindly shaking the old man by the hand, 
said, " How do you do, John ? I am very glad to see you 
looking so well ; why you are as young as ever." 

" I am sure, my Lady, I may return the compliment,'^ 
retorted old John, most gallantly, and grinning from ear 
to ear, " for really your Ladyship looks quite buxom-like 
— I can't say as much for «*," he added in a lower voice, 
shaking his head, and looking mournfully towards his 
emaciated hiistress ; " and I hope my Lord is well, €Uid 
all the little lords and ladies, if so be there is any." 

" Quite well, thank you, we are all quite well," replied 
Theresa hastily, in order to put an end to his queries. 

" Ay, and I dare say none of you, sorry to be home 
again," continued John, " for England is the only Chris- 
tian-like place to live in after all, and I dare say your 
Ladyship was sadly put about in them French countries, 
having nothing set comfortable for you ; indeed I have 
heard, (but whether it is true I don't know, and I really 
can hardly credit the story,) that they never rub down 
their tables in France, and thiit they have no such thing 
as livery servants." 

" Yes indeed, John," replied Theresa, endeavouring 
to check a laugh, " both these reports are but too true.'* 

John threw up his eyes to heaven — ^^ Lord help us I 
what will this world come to !" — ^then observing St. Ives 
Ibad finished his repast, he, postponing for the moment 
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the remainder of his reflections on revolutions, and livery 
servants, set to work to wash his little master's face and 
hands, while Theresa wandered round.the room, looking 
earnestly on every well-remembered object connected with 
her past life. 

" Ah, there is my old friend the guitar, I see," said 
she, taking it up from the piano forte, " and all gone to 
wreck and ruin like its former owner ; for its strings now 
seem only to jar, and can mve pleasure to no one, — she 
paused and gave a deep si^. But in a ihinute, msikxag 
an eflfort to cast off the melancholy reflections to which 
the siffht of the broken instrument nad given rise, she re- 
sumed in a more cheerful tone, "The guitar, however, 
can at all events be pi^ to rights, so I will take it away 
with me and new string it, and the next time I come and 
see you J dear Treevy, I will sing all your old favourites." 

During the remainder of her visit, Theresa was to all 
appearance, the light-hearted being of former days, and 
these assumed spirits again reassuring Miss Trevelyan, 
she gazed on her with the tenderest feelings of aflfection, 
in blissful ignorance of the many sad changes which had 
taken place m her young friend. 

There was, in short, a mysterious attraction about 
Theresa which no one with any heart c6uld resist. The 
very circumstance of her varying, uncertain spirits, and 
the wild ebullitions of feeling or thoughtlessness to which 
she alternately gave way, increased the interest which 
she could not fail to inspire by the addition of doubt and 
anxiety. A doubt, however, unmixed with any suspicion 
of intended deception on her part, for her mind was like 
her complexion, perfectly transparent ; and indeed it was 
this very artlessness of character which gave rise to the 
feeling of uncertainty about her; as, in utter carelessness 
of consequences or interpretations, she yielded to every 
passing sensation, and thus frequently betrayed feelings, 
which one less guileless, and possessing more of this 
world's wisdom, would have carefully concealed. 

It was now time to tiegin to think of departure, al- 

Uiough every one concerned Antemplated with reluctance 

the end of a visit which had in different ways been so 

agreeable to them ^11. As for Theresa, she felt as if, 

5* 
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during the last few hours, she had breathed a purer moral 
air; and the degree of innate rectitude which still clung 
to her, made her welcome its refreshing influence on her 
soul, although she had not courage to act up to the bet- 
ter feelings which it had for the moment inspired, or to 
extricate herself from the life of unprincipled thoughtless 
ness in which she had now been so long entangled. 

" God bless and preserve you, my dearest Theresa P* 
said Miss Trevelyan at parting, " and let me see you soon 
again, the sight of you does me so much good." 

As Theresa returned her friend's kind embraces, and 
looked at the slim transparent hand which held her's, she 
was but too well aware that if she wished again to be- 
hold her the visit must not be long deferred, and carried 
away by the feelings which the sight of the patient suf- 
ferer had excited, she at the minute fancied she would 
willingly have devoted her whole existence to her aflSict- 
ed protectress, and thus endeavour to expiate her past 
follies by a life of piety and seclusion. 

The party entered the carriage, and drove from the 
door in silence. For Trevelyan noticed ^th too much 
pleasure the present emotions g£ Theresa's heart, to wish 
to disturb the reverie in which he saw she was absorbed^ 
and being himself also depressed and pre-occupied, he 
willingly left her to her own reflections. Before long St. 
Ives' little head began to nod with sleep, and Trevelyan 
fearful he might fall, endeavoured, but in vain, to prop 
him up with the cushions of the carriage. 

" Let him come and sit by me," said Theresa, whose 
attention was at last attracted towards her companion, 
" and I will wrap him up in my cloak that he may not 
catch cold." 

The drowsy child was placed at her side, she put her 
arm roimd him, and thus carefully screened from the air 
he soon fell into a profound sleep on her shoulder. She 
gazed on him fer some time in silence, and then wiping 
away a tear which had fallen on his rosy cheek from 
her's — " Poor child!" saic^he, " how happy ! how peace- 
ful he looks !" — long may that peaceful happiness last !" 
Trevelyan, much al^ted, did not speak, and not another 
word was uttered by either of them until the rattling noise 
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of the carriage on the stones of London, disagreeably 
hrcke the trance into which they had both fallen* 

There is a silence between those of congenial nnnds, 
still more delightful perhaps than the intercourse of con- 
versation. Not the most evanescent impulse of Theresa*s 
mutable soul escaped Trevelyan's observatioil, and she 
— when not wholly engrossed by her own — ^read instinc- 
tively his every feeling. In short there seemed to be still 
some mysterious hnk between them, which fate herself 
could not break, although she had for a time appeared to 
counteract her own design by separating two beings so 
formed for each other, and who appeared to have been 
thrown together, purposely to secure the good and hap- 
piness of both. ,This uhnatural contention seemed how- 
ever now at an endj and each weary heart to be permitted 
ioAnd in the other that repose of which it had been so long 
in search. And when thus, once agam enjoying th^ 
luxury of sympathy, Trevelyan believed he could so dis- 
cipline his mind as to raise his afi^tions for Theresa 
above all selfish considerations, and be content to make 
her good and happiness his first object in life, independent 
of his own. 

Emboldened by this self-deceiving thought, he now 
ventured to gaze on his abstracted companion, and as he 
fancied that he read in the softened expression of her 
eyes, and the sadness visible in her elocpient countenance, 
indications of altered feelings, he gave way to the most 
flattering hopes for the future, when he should behold the 
object of his solicitude again restored to peace and happi- 
ness, and have tutored himself into content. In the vir- 
tuous enthusiasm of the moment, Trevelyan possibly gave 
himself credit for much more philosophy than he in fact 
possessed — ^but his very mistake was to his honour ; and 
strangely palsied must be the heart of that man, who can 
look on his favourite child nursed in the arms^ of the wo- 
man he has loved, and remained unmoved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



«* Should thoee fond hopes e'er forsake ihet 

Which now so sweetJjr thy heart employ ; 
Should the cold world come to wake thee 

From «11 thy visions of youth and joy ; 
Oh 'tis then— he thou hast slighted 

Would come to cheer thee whetf all seemM o'er ; 
Then the Truant, lost and blighted, 

Would to his bosom be taken once more." 

BvsBT one has surely felt that there have be^ mo- 
ments in thdr existence— not momenls of pecsiliar impor- 
tant eyents,^ut on the contrary^ of comparative insignifi- 
cance — which have nevertheless left unaccountaUy strong 
impressicois on the mind. Such moments may have been 
marked merely by some accidental enjo3rment of the 
beauties of nature, or attended solely by acme other out- 
ward circumstance of apparently as trifling interest. But 
such delicious recollectu»is which have so strangely 
struck our imaginations, have cd ways had, (thoush oi^ 
unknown to ourselves,) scmie mysterious connexion with 
our destiny or (Msposition, by the means of which they 
are thus &ced in the mind, and obtain their undying 
charm. So trifling are sometimes the outward features 
of these recollections, that they may be forgotten ev^Q by 
ourselves, until some as insigmficant passing event touch- 
ing the meme string in our hearts, that former bright sppt 
suddenly shines forth to our mind's eye in all its original 
fascination. 

Such were to Trevelyan the impressions of this day- 
spent at Richmond, of which, happiness and joy had cer- 
tainly not been the prominent features ; yet, ever during 
the remainder of his life that day was marked in his 
memory as one of those peculiar moments, which our 
imagination consecrates. 

When the carriage stopped at the door of Mivart's 
Hotel, it was with dSficulty that little St. Ives could be 
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roused from his sleep, and persuaded to leave his resting- 
place. " Blessings on thee, dear boy !" said Theresa, as 
she fondly kissed his half-stupified face, and resigned him 
to the care of his father ; then holding out her hand to 
Trevelyan, "I do not ask you in," she said, "for in truth 
i am in every way tired, and must go and rest both body 
and mind." 

It was now late, and as the Penrhyns and some of the 
Jemale family connexions were to dine with him, Trevel- 
ywi hurried to Cavendish Square as fast as his child's 
pace would allow. On reaching home, he found that 
Augusta was already gone to dress for dinner; he there- 
fore directly deposited little St. Ives in the nursery, and 
m his way down stairs stopped at his wife's dressing- 
room. He found her in unusual spirits and good hu- 
mour, being in a perfect ecstacy with the house at Ches- 
hunt, and at the success of her inquiries and negotiations. • 
" It was so airy and clean ! such an excellent nursery I" 
with a room opening to the right and another opening to 
the left — and all so convenient ! Then she found there 
was a very clever apothecary, particularly used to child- 
ren's complaints, within half a mile : " In short," added 
Augusta, " there is but one objection which you can pos- 
sibly make to the place, which is, that I fear you will 
think the rent rather high." 

Trevelyan too happy to find Lady Launceston in so 
agreeable a mood, and feeling that he certainly owed her 
some compensation for the manner in which he had spent 
that day, made no difficulties. Augusta was in raptures. 
" Griffiths can go down to-morrow and settle it all," said 
she " and there is a regular carrier three times a week, 
so we can send some of our things next Friday, and can 
so arrange that the children shall go one of the carrier 
days, and then their beds can be taken down that morn- 
ing, and be all ready for them at Chesbunt by the even- . 
ing; nothing can' be more convenient. So, you see, it 
only required taking a little trouble, and all was soon set- 
tled." 

Augusta was dressing for the ball, and as at this mo- 
ment the maid was busily employed decorating her mis- 
tress's hair, and thereby entirely intercepted Trevelyan 
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firom her view, he thcHight there could not altog^her be a 
more fiivourafole moment for the breaking of that4ce of 
concealment which had hitherto existed between them oo 
the subject of Theresa, particularly as he was ocoiyiQced 
that St. Ives would soon betray in whose ccwnpany he had 
passed the day. Aware, therefore, that it would be wise 
to have the first word of the story, and at once bcMy tell 
the truth, he with his hand on the lock of the door, and 
having already half opened it, said, " Both carriages may 
be \m&d to-night, if necessary, and if it shouM be any* 
convaiience to the Penrhyns to have ours: for," — and 
he drew a long breath,—" for Lady Herbert L^ie also 
went to see my sister to-day, and so I went to Richmond 
with her." 

Augusta said ncrthing, and as Trevel3ran did not see 
her face, he could not tell what language her counte* 
nance might have spok^ on hearing this piece of intdti* 
gence: and inexpressibly relieved at having thus got over 
the dreaded confes^on, he immediately left his wife^s 
apartment and hurried to his own. 

When he entered the drawing-room before dinner he 
found Augusta and the children were there already, aa 
well as the Penrhyns and some of their other guests. Mr* 
FenrbjTi, who was particularly partial to littlQ St. Ives, 
had him on his knee, and as Trevelyan went up to him, 
addressed him with, " What is all this long story your 
boy is tryijag to tell me about a pretty lady and a <Hir- 
rant tart?" 

The deepened colour in Trevelyan's face might have 
betrayed to his friend his full consciousness of the subject 
oT the child's conversation, but Mr. Penrhyn, ooci^ed 
with his companion did not observe him. "Come St. 
Ives," said he, kindly encouraging the narratc»r, "try 
again : what is it you want to say?" 

" Why St. Ivm say," continued the diild, " that me 
went with papa to see a pretty lady up-^rs in her own 
roomy and then we went to Richmond to see aunt Treevy , 
and papa and the pretty lady were such favourites to* 
gether! — and she said she woald be St Ives' mamma if 
me would be her little boy— and me would like very 
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much to be pretty lady's little boy, but then Su Ives is 
mamma's boy.'' 

^'St Ives is a very foolish little chatt^box," said 
Trevdyan, passing his hand over the child's mouth as if 
in play, in order to stop his story* 

** 1^ Ives, don't make such a noise," said Augusta, 
" or I shall s^id you away." 

Tlie boy coloured up, and was for a few minutes 
silent, but soon ehcouraged by Mr. Penrhyn's notice, he 
returned to the evaits of the morning. « Poor pretty 
ladycrbd so!" iresumed the little narrator: ^< but aunt 
TrOBvy said if she would be fpod she might play with 
St. Ives, and so we had such flm in the garden and 
each a nice currant tart, but the pretty lady could not 
eat any of it," and he shook his little h€«d in com- 
miseration. 

Lady Launcest<ni here, with a lode and manner of 
uimsual dii^leasure, got up and rang the bdl. *^ Send 
Hitchcock here for me children directly," said she, as 
soon as the servants appeared — and in a minute the for- 
midable Hitchcock carried off poor little St. Ives in the 
beau mlieu g[ his story. Efe did not dare remonstrate, 
no more did Trevelyan, and for more reasons than one 
he had not himself particularly enjoyed the subject which 
his boy had chosen to comment upon ; and besides, the 
presence of the children in the drawing-room was one of 
the disputed pcnnts between him and h^ wife, as he, with 
perhaps more fcmdness than wisdom, was always anxious 
to have them with him when he was there, and Lady 
Launceston on her part strongly objected to an indul- 
gence which did not at all suit her strict system of 
education. 

As soon as the female part of her guests had that 
evening departed, Lady Launcestmi set off for D c 
House with her young charge, leaving Trevelyan to 
follow with Mr. Pemrhyn. By the time these two latter 
reached the scene of action, the ball-room was quite full, 
and dancing had b^un. Waltzes and quadrilles were 
not then introduced into England, so that the world of 
fashion was still labouring through the aulless avenues 
of coimtry dances. 
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Trevelyan, having no particular object of inter^ for 
which to brave the heat and bufieting of the crowd, re. 
Gained alone near the door at which he had entered the 
dancing.room, whUe Mr. Penrhyn went on in feared of 
his daughter. The monotonous drone of the music having 
soon t^wn him into a reverie^ h^ thoughts M of 
course reverted to Richmond and Theresa; and, recur- 
ing with satisfaction to the impression evidently made 
uS)n her mind by his sister's exemplary goodn^, ^ 
Tye way to the hope that she might stil be ch«^ked m- 
her thoughtiesa career before it was too late, and ssy^ 
from the dangers by whiob she seemed to be threat^. 
While still wholly occupied with the^ reflecUoiis, the un- 
varying wearisome tune at last ceased— the crowd ol 
dancers dispersed— and as they cleared off,^he, to tm 
astonishment, beheld on the opposite side of the roon^in 
the full blaze of beauty and decoration, and the evident 
obiect of general attention,— Theresa herselH— On ooe 
side of her was a person whom he did not know, and on 
the other Mr. Lascelles, on whose arm she was l^anmg. 
Trevelyan could hardly believe his eyes! for she had 
said nothing to him about being at4he ball ; and alUiough 
several hours had passed since they had parted, and 
there had consequently been foil time for the great ctoage 
in her dress and appearance, yet he could hardly befc^ve 
it was the same, sad, subdued, sensitive Theresa, whom 
he had so lately quitted. The free glance of her ey^, 
which had so painfully struck him before, agam replaced 
the softened expression of tenderness and sentiment which 
had left so delightfol an impression on his heart. A^j 
as on that night when he had first seen her, her beautitul 
neck and shoulders were indelicately exposed ; and a^m 
her whole appearance was calculated to excite astcMUsn- 
ment rather than interest— admiration rather than r^pect. 
Trevelyan's first impulse was instantly to join her,— 
but he checked himself: he was aware he must not ipve 
way to the all-engrossing and increasing interest of her 
society ; he remembered that Lady Launceston herselt 
was now present ; and (what perhaps influenced hun still 
more powerfully than any of these considerations) he was 
too much disheartened and piqued by Theresa's present 
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appearaiice even to wishto attract her attention; he there- 
fore continued, as if s^U-bound, at his place, watching 
her every look and gesture, which, to his alarmed imagi- 
naticffi, spoke but too plainly the allowed familiarity be- 
tween her and Lascelles. 

While thus engaged, he sudd^ily beheld his wife a^ 
proach the spot where they were, and an instinctive feel- 
ing of dread made him hold hia breath, in painful antici- 
pation of what was likely to follow. Theresa immedi- 
ately recollected Lady Launceston, and instantly, with 
her hand extended, she advanced towanls her. Augustei 
stqqped, and for a minute stared steadfastly in her 
fece; — ^the proflfered hand* was not taken,— and a cold, 
formal, distant curtsey was all the recognition which she 
vouchsafed. Trevelyan bit his lips in vexation, scarcely 
able to restrain the ejaculation of anger which trembled 
on them; 

Theresa still stood beside Lady Launceston, with a 
smile on her face, and it was evicfent by the expression 
of het countemtnce, Aat she was addressing something 
kind and flattering to her. Augusta's lips dfid not move 
in r^ly— ^there was another formal curtsey, — and she 
passed on. 

Trevelyan's heart sunk within him at the wretched 
prospect for future domestic comfort which the short 
scene just enacted before him foretold. All iiis prophetic 
fears seemed thus verified, and irritated and disappointed 
by the conduct of all those with whom he was connected, 
as well by the ties of affection as those of irrevocable duty, 
he sat ruminating on his perplexing situation, hardly con- 
scious where he was, or what was passing around him. At 
length Theresa's name pronounced close to him, instantly, 
and painfully, roused him from his abstraction. 

" What a beautiful creature that Lady Herbert Leslie 
is i" exclaimed a distinguished-looking young man ; " I 
declare it is impossible to keep one's eyes from her, and 
I have been staring at her till I am really ashamed." 

'* I dare say she has no objection," said his companion, 
with a sneering smile ; " at least her eyes and dress both 
invite observation too much for her to have any right to 
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resent i*t her beauty is peHect certainly, hvA I cannot say 
as much for her style sakI manners." 

<* Who in the world was sheF resumed his n^hbour. 

** Oh, I do not know exactly who, as to name and 
family. Leslie picked her up in one of his knight-errant 
love-fieaks. Dcm't you remember^ a few years ago, in 
one oi our Funny Club expeditions to Richmond, his 
attrition bdng extraordinarily attracted by some bellad- 
stnger on the river? Wdl, she is the seHnBame person. 
He was so desp^n^ly smitlen that evenmg that 1^ went, 
like it fool, and took a lod^^ at Richmo^ ; and at last 
succeeded in winning the fair songstress. I believeshe 
is somebody's natural daiq;hter, and, in one way, Leslie 
had more luck than he deserved, for it seems she had not 
only a beautiAil voice, but money into the bargain." 

"And where have they been ever since?" ccmtinued 
Theresa's admirer, his eyes still fixed upon her, " for I 
never saw or heard of her before." 

" Oh, they have been abroad, and I understand have 
only just efected their escape from Paris, where they 
have been for some years among the ditemu. Lascelles 
came with th^n, and it is very plain in what ca^pacity^ I 
think, as he and Lady Herbert seem inseparable. She 
appears to be here to-night under the patronage of Mrs. 
Lindsay, who is one of the greatest jades that ever 
breathed, so that altogether it \b a fine mess 1 As for 
Leslie himself, who was always a sad dissipated fdlow, 
he is, I find, now become a regular gambler. I saw him 
yesterday at Ascot bettmg in high style, as if he knew 
perfectly well what he was about, and he carried off a 
great deal of mwiey." 

It may easily be supposed what were Treveljran's 
feelings during this conversation ; for he was himself too 
well aware of many corroborating facts to doubt the gene- 
ral truth of the statement ; and although his first impulse, 
on hearing Theresa so lightly spoken of, might have been , 
to resent such aapersi<»is on her character, he could not 
but allow that her appearance and ton in society w^re but 
too well calculated to give rise to the most uiiiavourable 
conjectures, and he could not, therefore, venture to con- 
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tradkt that of which he was . himself agun painfully 
doubtfuU What he had now everheard, however, roused 
Mm from the state of vague passive anxiety which had 
hitherto (^pressed him, and he resolved, at all hazards, 
to endeavour to rescue her from that self-destruction to 
which she seemed hastening. Theresa's honour, repu- 
tation, her very existence, seemed now at stake. The 
greater her danger, tjie more he was bound to protect 
her, and, as her father's friend, boldly to avow himself 
to be tor's. If he could but prevail oa Augusta to 
count^ance her, all would be well; for not only her 
fnendship would directly place Theresa in a totally (Af- 
ferent situation in the world from that into wluch she was 
now by unfl^rtunate circumstances thrown, but by sanc- 
ticming his own, it would enable him to exert over her 
that influence wMch his heart tald^him he still possessed. 
Lady Launceston had good sense and principle, if not 
tenderness of feeling, and he thought it imposinble, that 
when the whole was fiurly explained to her, she could 
refuse to take hf the hand a misguided, neglected bdng, 
who seemed to have no real friend but himself, and to 
whom he was bound by a solemn promise to her dying 
fiither* 

All these considerations decided Trevelyan as to the 
line (^ conduct he should pursue, and he now only felt 
impatient to put it into executicHi. Again he fixed his 
eyes on the object of his anxiety, and at last saw her with 
her two companions leave the ball-room by the door 
which led into the opposite suite of apartments. As it 
was now l^te, he concluded he should see no more of her 
that night, nor indeed did he wish it ; for he felt he could 
not now freely open his mind to her, and to speak to 
Hieresa on common-place, uninteresting subjects, was 
always with him ImpessiUe : he therefore remained fixed 
to the spot, revolving in hia mind in what manner to pro- 
•pitiate Augusta in her favour. 

It was not long before Lady Launceston joined him, 
announcing her readiness to go home whenever he liked, 
as Mr. Penrhyn was willing to stay with his daughter. 
She did not say a word res^)ecting hler meeting with The- 
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resa, bill Trevelyan fancied (it imght however be only 
fency) that her meumer was ev^i more than usually cold 
and dry ; but Augasta was so habitually reserved, that 
it was not always easy to judge by her mere manner of 
what was passing in her mind. Trevelyaaa immediatdy 
rose from his seat, and followed his wife, but the crowd 
in the outward roqm being excessive, they made but slow 
progress- 

Every one who has fiequented London assei»A>lie» 
must surely be well atequainted with the sort of stupefied 
trance into which the mind is thrown, by the confused 
chorus of uninteresting voices, when it is strongly occu- 
pied by some object totally unconnected with the aceaae 
around. Thus entranced, Trevelyan moved mechani- 
cally along, making absent replies to the common-place 
remarks occasionally addi^ed to him, when suddenly, a 
voice anid lai^h which always vibrated to his heart, struck 
-on his ears> and quickly turning in the direction whence 
the sounds came, he beheld Theresa seated at a little di9^ 
tance, surrounded by a crowd of admiring yoong naen, 
and the eternal Lascelles still at her side- 

Trevelyan groaned in spirit, for all he saw and heard 
serv^ only to confirm his fears, and render his hope& 
hopeless. Whether the laugh had also attracted Lady 
Launcetston^s attention towards her fr<»n whom it pro- 
ceeded, cannot be ascertained ; but she appeared to him 
to quicken her progress, and soon disappeared through 
the door-way which led to the top of the stairs. TrevS- 
yan cast one more anxious \o6k back at Theresa, and her 
eyes then met his. She coloured, and starting from her 
seat, came hastily up to him. 

" I have seen Lady Launceston," said she, " and I saw 
you in the ball-room, and I can plainly perceive that you 
are displeased with me — ^though for what I hardly know ;" 
but, as she uttered these last words, a still deq)er blush 
betrayed her full consciousness of the oflfence — ^*' however, < 
we cannot discuss these matters nbw — ^but will you come 
to me to-morrow morning ? I really want to speak to 
you, — to consult you." 

On uttering these words, the expression of Theresa'a 
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cpuntenaoce strangely changed, and Trevelyaxi felt the 
nervous tremhle of the hand which she had laid on his 
arnu— " You will come, will you not?'' — said she, looking . 
earnestly in his face, and then added 4n a lower tone, 
while an arch smile agun suddenly illumined her fea- 
turess " that is to say, if you dare ; and pray come early, 
for I have much to say to you." 

Trevelyan had no time to reftect on liis answer, as he 
was fearful of irritating Augusta^s possible jealousy by 
any fuilher delay, and he therefore hastily agreed to the 
appointment. 

*^ Thanks, thanks," said Theresa, again pressing his 
arm, '' and you shall scold me as much as you please ;" 
then casting on him a look of innocent, almost childish 
contrition,, she again returned to her companions. Duimg 
this short ccmversation Lascelles' eyes had been fixed 
u]yon her and Trevelyan; and with an expression which 
plainly told that the story of lea affairee with Vami de la 
jeuneste had not gone down with him any better than with 
Marianne. 

Trevelyan immediately hurried after Lady Laimcestcm, 
and found her ahready in the hall. He had not courage 
that night to commence his meditated appeal to her feel- 
ings in favour of Theresa ; little therefore passed between 
th^ during their drive home, for although both were 
evidently occupied by the same engrossing subject, Au- 
gusta still pertinaciously maintained an impenetrable re- 
serve with regard to her supposed rival, and Trevelyan 
wising to postpone the dreaded moment of breaking the 
ice until he had determined upon the best mode of attack, 
was also silent. 

The matrimonial tite-d-tete breakfast in Cavendish 
Square was next morning even more than unusually 
cheerless. As soon as it was over, and the servants 
and children had aU disappeared, Trevelyan, instead of 
rc^pairing to his own room, according to his usual habit, 
followed his wife into the inner drawing-room, and sat 
down by the table at which she was then writing a note. 
The note was finished, delivered to the servant, and 
the door closed. Trevelyan then summoning all his 
7* ^ 
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courage, at once addressed Augosta on the subject next 
his heart. 

" Did you see Lady Herbert Leslie at D e House, 
last night?** said he, 

<' Yes," replied Augusta, with evident astonishmeont in 
her countenance at his venturing to name or even allude 
to Theresa. " I by chance fell in ^nth her, and she vo- 
lunteered to come up and introduce heraelf to me ; I am 
sure if she had not, I should never have known her, for 
I never saw such an extraordinary figure as she is be- 
come.** 

" Are you gmng to call upon her ?** continued Trevel- 
yan, after a moment*s pause, and in as composed a tone 
as he could, assume. 

" Yes, perhaps I may just once call upon her,'* said 
Lady Laimceston, *' that is to say if I find any one else 
has done so, because she was formerly at Trevelyan 
Castle, and because Lord Herbert was a firiend of my 
poor brother's ; but I cannot of course be expected to 4<> 
more than leave my name, nor can even you wish I 
should.** 

*' Yes, indeed I do," rejoined Trevelyan with eagerness, 
" I not only wish, but earnestly request of you to show 
her every kindness in your power.** 

Augusta, with an expression of astonishment mingled 
with anger, hastily said — "You really surprise me by 
such a request! and I can only suppose that you are 
totally ignorant of the very light manner in which Lady 
Herbert is talked of;' although I should have thought her 
mere appearance might have given rise to some suspi- 
cions to her disadvantage. At all events, however, 
whatever your opinion of her may be, mine is quite set- 
tled, and you must allow me in this instance to be the 
best judge of my own conduct, for I know what is due, 
not only to myself, but to society.'* 

Trevelyan felt his temper rising, but he oxnmanded 
himself. " I will allow,*' said he, still subduing his voice 
and manner to the utmost, " thiat Lady Herbert*8 dress 
and appearance are against her, but remember that such 
probably is the fashion of those with whom of necessity 
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she has been associatmg in France, and the same cause 
may have operated on. her manners, which naturally 
have caught somewhat of the ton of the society in which 
she has unfortunately been thrown, and which, although 
certainly objecticmable, may strike us Ae more, from me 
total cessation of all intercourse between the countries; 
but these little peculiarities would, I am sure, be soon cor- 
rected in your society, and your countenance would of 
course at once silence all ill-natured prejudices against 
her. I need hardly add that I am perfectly satisfied that 
beyond a little want of prudence and jud^ntient in such 
trMes, Lady Herbert's conduct is quite irreproachable, 
although sh^ has been placed in very trying situations." 

" I am very glad, for your sake," said Augusta with 
an unusual s^rtness of manner, ^* that you are so satis- 
fied ; but as I am not, I must beg to decline the honour of 
Lady Herbert's acquaintance." 

TVevelyan did not immediately answer, for he felt his 
&ce had reddened with ajoger, and was fearful lest by an 
unguarded word he might irritate, where his object was 
only to propitiate ; in a minute or two, however, again 
overcoming his feelings, he continued. "This, how- 
ever, is Imrdly a question of opinion, for it is one of 
duty." 

" Of duty I" exclaimed Augusta hastily ; " I must say 
I cannot see how, or why, I am in duty bound to asso- 
ciate with a person of whom I think very unfavourably, 
merely because some years ago she chanced to pass a 
week or two under the same roof with me." 

"You mistake me," said Trevelyan; "the duty to 
which r allude refers to mysdf, and I must entreat you 
will cahnly listen to me. You know I was guardian to 
Theresa — ^to Lady Herbert Leslie," said he with impa- 
tience, and hastily correcting himself. — " Her father be- 
queathed her to my care, my protection. She is an or^ 
phan — she has no ccamections — ^not a firiend in the world 
but myself, and therefore — ^" 

" She seems to have no lack of friends," said Augusta 
interrupting him, and with a most provoking smile on her 
face, " and as they do not happen to be to my fancy, I 
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mnak od my part again beg you will excuse me from 
hsyioff any further ioteicoarse with Lady Herbert Leslie 
thanuat of thecommoneal dyiUty, and even tkcUvhll be 
for pour sake," said sbe^ pointedly; '^ for had she not 
been a friend of y«ur^ I cectainly should not eyen have 
gone so far as to call upon her,— rand few in my dtuation, 
— and under aU circums(aneesy— -would have done as 
imich,*' 

<* Augusta !" said Tievel3ran with a firmness of man- 
ner he rarely assumed, " I have never required any 
thing of you kgt a husband; I have seldom even contra- 
dict^ your slightest wishes— I now ask a.favayr of you 
— ^I ask you to befriend one to whom I am bound by ^ 
sacred ties c^a dying friend's wishesr-r— do not fi»ce me 
to demand of your (&ty, what I would wish to owe en- 
tirely to your affection." 

*^ Ask any thing of me bi^ this^^^ said Augusta, with 
most provoking cc^nposure, ^' for on this subject my nmid 
is quite made up." 

'" And so is mine," said Trevelyan with warmth, 
'^ therefore think of what I have said; for I give you no- 
tice, that as soon as Lord Herbert Leslie returns to town, 
I shall most certainly ask them bath to the house." 

Trevelyan hastily rose from his seat ; for he felt that 
his temper, naturally none of the calmest, was irritated 
beyond his control, and he dared not ther^re trust him- 
self to longer parley; particularly as at that moment it 
seemed peSfecUy useless to push the matter any farth^ 
with Lady Launceston. He therefore, without uttering 
anc^her word, abruptly lefl the room, and the outward 
door was heard to close with a bang as he hurried down 
stairs to his own apartment. This was the first down- 
right quarrel which had ever taken place between Tre- 
velyan and his wife ; and notwitl^tanding the total ab- 
sence of all sympathy and sentiment between them, still 
his l^nd afi^tionate heart felt it much ; and as his pas- 
sion cooled, and conscience resumed her power, his feel- 
ings were the more acute from not being t<rtally free 
from those of self-reproach. Beades, he did not very 
well see how he should extricate himself from the diffi- 
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culties in which he was placed on Theresa's account ; 
being too well aware of the inflexible nature of his wife's 
disposition to flatter himself with any hopes of her relent- 
ing in her favour. 

This obduracy, so peculiar to Augusta, prepared him 
but too well for yielding to the charm of contrast in The- 
resa's ever interesting character and bewitching man- 
ners; and after passing a full hour in tibe vain hope that 
every minute would bring Lady Launceston to him in a 
more conciliatory mood, he at last in despair of any ex- 
planation taking place between them just then, set out for 
his promised vimt to Mivart's Hotel. 

" How late you are I" said Theresa as she welcomed 
him with one o£ her sweetest smiles; " I was afraid you 
had forgotten me, and were not coming ; sit down, for I 
^have much to say to you." 

Theresa was pale, and appeared depressed. " There 
is no use in having any concealments from you," said 
shC) " so I am going at (mce boldly to inform you of all 
my distresses — ^But first tell me how is my dear little 
chaperon of yesterday ; I hope he did not catch cold, and 
that you were not scolded for keeping him so late — ^And 
by the bye, why were you angry with me last night 1 for 

I am sure you were 1 suppose, however, I may 

guess," she added colouring, " and that you were not 
pleased at seemg Lascelles with me; but really you give 
too much importance to that afl^." 

" It is icnpossible to give too much importance to what 
concerns the fair feme of a woman — of a wife," said 
Trevelyan with much seriousness of manner. "You 
have never lived in the world of England, Lady Herbert ; 
you have been, alas ! long used to the licence of manners 
at present adopted on the continent, and as your guardian 
I really feel bound to warn you of your danger." 

" Well, really," said Theresa laughing, " your English 
world appears to be a little unfair ; it says nothing to a 
man who, without any restraint, any excuse, amuses 
himself as he pleases ; but a woman, it seems, is not aU 
lowed the most harmless recreation." 

♦* Harmless ! do you call it ?" said Trevelyan. 
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^' Yes, mudy hamdess," ak& oontiniied, with eager- 
neaBy *' where no feding of the heart is oogaged— whod, 
indeed, every feeling, every thought, is engr^Msed by — ^ 
Her voice faltered, and she stopped. 

" Then, dear Lady I^bert, if these is no feding in 
the case, why risk your r^Nitation — why involve -your- 
self in d^iculties for whi«^ th^re can be no compensaticm? 
—indeed, allow me to add, no excuse. Why permit a 
young man, no way connected with you, to be always at 
your side?" 

'< Merely pour pa$$er U temi^'^ replied Theresa in a 
careless tone— ^< for, bdieve me," she continued, but in a 
totidly altered manner ; — ^^ believe me I Iwve that within 
me which will ever secure me from all such dangers as I 
see you apprehend fat me.. A woman never loves twice 
—not at least as I have loved— ^as for my torment I stiU 
love-^^and such an a^fecticm makes her whole soul revdt 
at the bare idea of that which would not only d^rade 
herself, but the sentiment oa which she exists. And that 
sectary sentiment is all that is now left to me. — Oh ! 
Colonel Trevelyan, even you do not know ine ! Even ymjt 
are still not aware that, when you see me thus playing 
the part of a gay, hardened, woridly fiirt, I am then most 
wretched ; — and that at the very instant that you are con- 
dinning me for my unprincipled levi^, I am merely 
endeavouring, by a momentary intoxication of spirits, to 
banish from my mind feelings and recollections which, if 
given way to, might drive me, in desperatio%'to ben— 
wlmt joii suspect I am— but at which my vwy nature 
shudders. Laiscelles is nothing more to me," she con- 
tinued, with a wild vehem^ice of manner, ** than a tool 
which may be of use in at last rousing my husband's feel- 
ings towards me— if indeed ther^ are stHl any left. I 
have tried kindness — ^I have tried forbearance— Htneanness ^ 
even — I will now try what eflfect the dread of injured * 
honour may produce." 

" Theresa, beware !" cried Trevelyan ; "it is a danger* 
ous game to play. Many have tried it, but have alwa3rs 
be^ worsted in the attempt. And if your oion feelings 
are so much under contix^, how can you answer for those 
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<^ another? How can you be sore yoa will ever com- 
mand respect from one to whom you give every encou- 
ragement?" 

*< Leave that to me,'^ said Theresa, with qwckness ; 
^' Lascelles no more dare go beyond that line of demarca- 
tion which I have in my own mind laid down, than he 
dares make love to your pattern w^. And, by the bye," 
^le continued, her eyes flashing fire, '* I spoke to her last 
ni^t — ^I went up to her with the most cordial proflfers of 
renewed friendship— but I saw the proud look of con- 
scious superior virtue in her cold countenance. — ^I saw 
plainly tlmt she felt there would be ccmtamination even in 
my touch. But I kUi^ at all that — ^I can look an un- 
just, suspicious world as boldly in the ^uce as Lady Laun- 
cest(m herself. My honour is as unsullied, as spotless — 
and I care no more for her insulting treatment than for 
the world's condemnation — for I merit neither. It was 
for your jsake. Colonel Trevdyan, that I last night made 
those advances to her. For your sake I bore with the 
aflronting, repulsive rudeness of her manner. I even 
w«at so fer as to pay court to her, I talked to her of you 
—of her children— of our former intimacy — ^but nothing 
would move her — and I can do no more ; if we are to be 
foes, it is not my fault : I have done my part, and any 
future advances must now come from her— for I cannot 
lower myself so far as to sue for the protection of one 
who, after all, does not stand one inch higher in the scale 
of moral qectitude than myself. — ^No, not even so high," 
she added, with an exulting smile ; " for what havp been 
her trials, compared to mine? What has she had to bear, 
in comparison with what I have ©wlured ?" 

In thus giving vent to her feelings, Theresa had been 
betrayed into a violence of manner which Trevelyan had 
never before witnessed m her, but, suddenly ccnnposing 
herself, she resumed. "This, however,' is not the sul^ 
ject on which I had meant to have talked to you ; and I 
have been wrong in giving way to such foolish irritation. 
If I have expre^^ myself too strongly, or improperly, 
pray forgive me," said she, in a softeEwed voice, and with 
a subdu^ look. " I am sure I should be the most un- 
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grateftil of wretches, if I ever voluntanly, or knowingly, 
said, or did, a thing to hurt you. But your wife, dius 
Injecting — scorning me ! it was that I could not hear,'' — 
and tears forced t&mselves into her eyes« " But I will 
try and forget it all," she added, ^* for really such things 
are not worth roy anger — and now listen to my story : — 

" Iferhert came home yesterday ev^odng from Ascet 
in high spirits, having, it seems, wcoi a great deal of mo- 
ney : he directly discharged an awkward debt we had in- 
curredi and that done, ha said he hcul resolved on direct- 
ly setting off for his father's in Scotland. I could but 
approve of his intention ; indeed felt that he should not, 
perhaps, have delayed his journey so long. — ^Well — ^I bad 
returned from Richmond quite good, as your little boy 
sa3rs. The sight of dear Treevy had somehow revived 
ia me all my long-forgotten better feelings, and I resolv- 
ed to bury the past in oblivion, and to endeavour to com- 
mence a new life of domestic cordiality, if not of such 
happiness as I had once fondly flattered myself might be 
mine. I accordingly proposed to Herbert to accompany 
him to Scotland. He directly made all sorts of difficul- 
ties ; but I patiently obviated every one of them, and said 
I was willing to set out that very minute; that I would 
travel as be pleased, if he would only agree to my going 
with him. He still objected, saying nothing would be 
more ill-judged than our attacking his fother en nuute / 
that I must be well aware that we had for long been in 
disgrace, and that^he utmost prudence would, conse- 
quently be necessary. 

** I reminded him how particularly kind Lord Falkirk 
had ever been to me (which was true;) how much better 
I suited him than he did himself, and that, as I had not 
been the culprit in those offences respecting money-mat- 
ters which had been the cause of his displeasure, I should 
be the best negotiator in the affair. Herbert, however, 
only laughed at my proposal, and persisted in his deter- 
minntion to face lus fether alone, as he wdl knew, he 
said, that my thoughtless imprudence would only make 
matters worse. I then suggested that I might be left at 
the nearest inn for a time. I represented in the strongest 
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terms my friendless, solitary satuation here. I eijtreated 
'^^implored, I might rematn under his protection. He 
coarsdy ridiculed my sudden affectation of propriety ; 
wondered what new whim I had in my head, cmd bade 
me not tease him with such nonsense. Again and 
again I returned to the charge, till at last wearied, I sup- 
pose, by my importunities, he gave full vent to his pas- 
sion, and fiercely pushing me from him^— darted out of 
the room. — I saw him no more — and he is gone-^-alone 
— ^to Scotland." 

As Theresa uttered these last words she started from 
her seat, as if to endeavour by bodily motion to check 
the agitaticoi of her mind. In so doing, the guitar, which 
she had apparently been new stringing, and which was 
hanging on the back of her chair, was tiirown down and 
vibrated on the ground— ^its sounds seemed to make her 
shudder. Trevdyan, who well knew the feelings which 
they must have excited, instantly rose from his seat to 
liil up the ^len instrument; as he approached her for 
that purpose, she held out her hand to him — " Foi^ve 
me" said she, in a low broken voice ;^ " I shall soon have 
done with my tiresome story, and when I have once told 
you all, I promise you not again to torment you in this 
manner. I know it is not fair f but I have not a friend 
on earth but you." — ^These last words were scarcely 
audible through her sobs. 

" Compose jrourself, dearest Theresa," said Trevelyan 
— rhimself scarcely lessamlated — and fetching her a glass 
of water from her dressmg-table, he with a trembling 
hand held it towards her. As she extended her's to take 
it the loose sleeve of her wrapping-gown fell back, and 
he recognised on her arm the gold bracelet which he had 
given her the morning of her wedding-day. The c»*na* 
ment instantly caught his attention, and as she returned 
him the glass, his eyes were involuntarily j^ain riveted 
upon it, while the recollection of the feelings with which 
he had placed it there on* that fatal day, rushed on his 
soul with overwhelming force. 

Theresa soon observed the object which had attracted 
his attention, and looking in his face with a melancholy 
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smile which weot to his heart—** Ah, do you remember 
that bracelet ?" ^aid she ; " that was your wedcKng present 
to me! You put it there yourself the day I was married 
—and there it has remained ever since. — ^You donH know 
what a vak^ble gift it has {proved to me^ for it has really 
acted the pact of a talisman ; the so^t of it oilen cheel^ 
ing me in the midst of my follies, by recalling all llie ex* 
oeOences <^ the kind donor: in i^rt, I have qigle a su- 
per^tious feeling about tMs brao^vt, and i^ioukL be suro 
some dieadful misfortune was hanging over me were I 
ev^ to lose it," 

How rajttdly did those words make poor Trevelyan'a 
heart beat; and how ardently did he leng to press to it 
that lovdy hand and arm which seemed to be thus in a 
manner marked as his own property* He stood for a 
minute entranced ; then» making a violent efibrt over his 
feelings, he hastily retreated to his former seat on the op- 
posite of the writing-table* 

"Well now," said Theresa drying her eyes, " if you 
have still patience to listen to me, I will go on with my 
sad tale, promising to make It as brief as possible. 

" When we first arrived here we had not a ftrthing, 
indeed we could not have readied London had it not be^ 
for Lascdles." 

" Good Grod !" exclaimed Trevelyan in an agony of 
alarm, " why did you not tell me th^ before ?" 

" Be qtitet," said Theresa, smiling at his vehemence ; 
" all that is settled. Herbert immediately on ins return 
from Ascot last n^ht paid that, and otlier former debts, 
to Lascelles ; and most thankfol I am he did so— and he 
had still enough of hk winnings left to take him to Scot- 
land: of this I am certain, as it was on hearing the flour- 
ishing state of his purse that I directly formed tl^ plan of 
accompanying him. I was in such a state of irritation 
after he had thus cruelly left me, — so entirely ^grossed 
by that one feeling,— that I thought of nothii^ else, and 
it was not till he was actually gone, that my helpless — 
destitute — atuation struck me ; fw," said she,- ta^ng her 
purse out of her bag, and playfully tossing it m the air— 
" I have not, you see, one sous left." 
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*' This is a ridiculous, artificial .sort of distress," added 
she laugking, '* bdng of course merely owing to the pe- 
euliar circumstances in^hich we have he^oi, and are. still, 
l^aced; but nevertheless cela ne laisse pas cTStre very 
awkward and disagreeable for thoi mcnnent. I know thai 
HerBeart w^at the instemt we arrived in London to Lord 
Piilkiric's banker, but of course he could get nothing 
tbeaee^ as strict carders had long since been giv^ that none 
of his drafls should be answered. 

" As for my own money," she continued, " I really do 
not know what has become of it, except that I suspect the 
inteiesd; it should produce has long been forestalled; in 
short UoB tru& Is, since Iferbert took to this unfortunate 
amusement of gaming, he is one day rich, and pennyless 
die n^t, having scarcely ever luiy thing he can cah his 
own; and how we live the Lord knows! — ^Now I have 
two fevours to ask of you : one is, thi^ you will speak to 
tiie man of the hotel, and try and make scnne bargain for 
me while I remain here ; for neither Herbert nor I ever 
thought of anything of the sort, and I sisspect he is charg- 
ing us at a most unconsdonable rate. T^ien could you 
try and find out for me the state of afiairs with regard to 
the interest of my own money? I have no scruple in 
asking all this d[ you," said she with a most winning 
^raoile; " I have received so many ^vours at your hands 
that one more or less makes little di^r^ice in the 
efiormous debt of gr^tude I owe you. Nor do I any 
more scruf^ in accepting from you any immediate 
pecuniary assdstanoe, — ^winch will of course be but a 
loan, — ^for Hubert seems quite satii^ed that, as soon as 
he has seen his father, has begged pardon, and promised 
to be good m fiiture, his former allowance will be renew- 
edy and then all will do well." 

'^ And are you then going to remain here, alone, while 
your husband is away?" enquired Trevelyan with pain-- 
fui anxiety. 

" Why yes, to be sure, for where can I go ?" said 
Theresa in a melancholy tone; — ^'''I assure you I feel 
sorely the deserticm, and awkwardness, of my situation ; 
friendless, and I may say a total strange, here in Lon- 
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ion ; and, oh! how joyftrtly woidd I have risked any in- 
eofivenience, any fatigue, anything in shorty if Herbert 
would have agreed to my acc<»)ii|)anying him-*-But," — 
and again tears started into her eyes, — ^'^ I verily bdicve 
my society is become hateful to him ; or at least so in- 
different, that he does not care what becomes of me.** 

She paused a minQte, and then looking i^roachfully 
m Treveljran's face, — ^^ Now that you know alt this, 
judge whether it was the love of pleasure that took me 
last ni^t to D — — House; it was, on the contrary, 
despair! — ^I felt that anything would be better — safer, in* 
deed, for me, than my. own thoughts ! — ^I could not get 
Bichmond, and all die recollections to which the sight of 
that my first happy home had givea rise, out of my head, 
and willing to prolong such delightful feelings, I, as soon 
as we had parted, set to work to new string thk guitar, 
and was still endoHvouring to recall all our old fitvourite 
Richmond songs, when Herbert arrrived : my whole heart 
was in these former dayB of happiness P . . . * . 

She stopped for a moment, big tears rolHi^ almost 
unconsciously to herself, down her cheeks- 

"Ycm know what fdlowed," she ccoitinued wildly; 
" the contrast between the past and the present was too 
much to bear. — Oh, why was that peaceful happiness 
ever disturbed? — ^Why for my misery did Herbert and I 
ever meet ? — and why was I then so fatally blinded to 
what would have been my real happiness! — for you 
would have been ever kind to me. — You would ev^have 
been at least a friend, a counsellor, to the poor defterted 
Theresa, — and Heaven knows hoy much she no|^ stands 
in need of both." 

As Theresa uttered these words, her head sAnk on the 
table before her, and extending her arm towards Tre^ 
velyan, she convulsively grasped his hand% 
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CHAPTER V. 



Oil ! tkat what once I was in name, 

I now in act could be ! 
The guardian of thy peace, thy fame, 

Thy faith and purity ! 

That I had still the right to urge 

What miglit awake a fear ! 
T^ bark is on the whirlpool's Terge— 

I must not— d^ure not steer. Old iS 

A MAW .at forty may be considere4 past the 
those. sudden ebullitions of passion which for tl 
overthrow the reason; of 

" Hasty love soon blown to fire." 

But it is, periiaps, the very period in his life at which the 
strcoig sentim^it of l(»ig-tried afiection exea^ises most 
power over his soul. Whai Trevelyan felt his hand 
thus pressed by her who had been so long the constant, 
though unacknowledged idol of his heart, it became as if 
palsied in her grasp. IDs whole frame shook with violent 
and ooQt^ding emotions !— He dared not move — ^he dared 
not speak — and, for a minute, he nearly forgot those 
sacred ties by which they were each bound to another. 
In this mental conflict, his hand still trembling within 
Theresa's, he applied for a strength greater thai 
— and his prayer was heard. 

'^ Theresa," said he at length, in a solemn 
am still that friend — ^that counsellor; look on n 
your father! — and in that sacred name and 
allow me to claim an authority over you, which 
save you from destrticti<Mi end despair. .Tin 
use," h6 continued, with much agitation, " in n 
ring to the past ; Heaven, knows, such recollecti 
7* 
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torturing to me as to yourself; but if you will be guided 
by one whose happiness is but loo tcgkch involved in 
yours, I will still insure you peace and content* Time, 
reflection, and the disappcwtment in which such pursuits 
as those to which your Imsband is now devoted never fail 
to end, will again restore him to you ; but you, on your 
part, must take care to deserve his returning afi^tions, 
and not vainly seek to reclaon him by means which can 
only involve yourself in ruin. He will not now be long 
absent ; I need not say th^t I wHl during that time be of 
all the use and comfort to you I can; and I have a plan 
to propose, whidi will at once extricate you from idl your 
present difficulties. Spend the tone of Lord Iferbert's 
absence in Scotland, with my sister at Richmond. I am 
sure her reception of you yesterday cannot have left a 
doubt on your mind as to her feelings towards you, and 
her more than wiMinOTiess to receive you again imder her 
roof. — Oh, Thevesa, I implore you, return again to that 
home where you say you were once so happy P* 

Trevelyan now again ventured to look earnestly in her 
face, and to return the pressure of that dear hand which 
had still remained locked in his. Theresa sat for an in- 
stant silent, her eyes fixed on the ground; at l^dgth, ina 
dejected tone, she said, " I dare say, — ^I allow, your ad- 
vice is good; and at all events your proposal is most 
kind. But" — and she Jiesitated — " but — I fear, at this 
moment — ^I have engagements." 

" Engagements !" repeated Treveljran with eagerness, 
" and with whom?" 

" Don't be alarmed," said Theresa, smiling through 
her still remaining tears; " only with Mrs. Lindsay." 

"And. who is this Mrs. Lindsay," said Trevelyan, 
" with whom you seem to have so much intercourse ?" 

" Why, really, as to who she is, I can hardly tell; we 
fell in with her and her husband at Naples, among many 
others, all travellers like ourselves ; but they were more 
lucky than we were, for they readied home in time, and 
Colonel Lindsay is now again abroad with pur army; 
however, I really cannot pretend to much knowledge of 
my friend, nor should I say that I altogether like or ap- 
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prove of her— «Mw«5fM6 uottZe* voua^ tl^re is not another 
being in the whole worid of Ixmdon who has shown me 
the smallest kindness; not. another who has held out to 
me the hand of friendship, or even of commcm civility. 
Besides," she continued, after a moment's pause, " as to 
going to Richmond, I feir I am not good enough for 
your sister; she was most kind to me during the short 
time I was with her, because she knew not what a diflfer- 
ent being I am from herself; and then the sight of her 
extraorcUnary goodness and piety had such an eflfect upon 
me, that I wa# myself for the moment a different person, 
and really felt r^y to become a saint also — a scmr de 
la eharitd- — ^in short, a pattern of all that is right — but I 
fear the good fit is gone off," said she with a sigh ; " and 
I shrink from the idea of the excellent, pious Treevey 
seeing me de plus pres. But I will drive down again to 
her some morning very soon, and there is no saying," 
added she, smiling, " what a second visit may do for me ; 
in the mean time, however, I will really be guided by 
you, if you will undertake so troublesome a charge. 
Your bracelet shall still be a check to my follies, and I 
will amuse myself here with my guitar, and my old 
Richmond recollections, and keep out of mischief as much 
as I can." So saying, she took the instrument from the 
back of the chair, and throwing the ribbon across her 
shoulders, ^he swept her hand over the strings, and began 
that sanje Neapolitan barcarola which had acted so im- 
portant a part in her history ! 

There is nothing which possesses to such a degree as 
music the mysterious power of recalling former scenes. * 
While Trevelyan sat entranced on Cttice again hearing 
that rich melodious voice whose tones had so often lulled 
his soul in rapture, the past all rushed on his mind; again 
he felt the soft air of those balmy summer evenings durr 
ing which he had skimmed along the Tham^ with The- 
resa at his side ; the splash of his oar seemed to his ima- 
gination to unite with the notes of the guitar, aiSd he again 
thought he beheld her innocent sparkling countenance 
and heard her joyous laugh ; but after a few bars the 
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voioeof the gay songstress became traceilain ; — it sudd^y 
ceased entir^y, and Theresa burst into tears 1 

Tievelyaa sat for scHtie time, his fhce covered with his 
hand, a dead pmise ^[isuing. At last he abruptly rose 
from his fleal. "Lady Iferbeit,** «iid he, purpos^ 
avoi<fing looking at her — ^ I will leave yon now, and 
endeavour to do all youwish. I will make the necessary 
arrangements with the master of the hotel, and will 
directly inquire into the state of your afiairs at the bait- 
er's; in the mean tmie l^re is some of your tfwn mooey 
in advanoe,** and he laid befi»e her a draught for two 
.hundred pounds ,* " atid be <^ good cheer,'' he iBided ; 
« all will yet be well." — Fmr Trevdyan's countenance, 
however, at the moment ill seconded Ms wends, and his 
assumed cheerfubiess reached not die heart of heriHiom^ 
it was intended to oncourage. He stood a mini^ by 
Theresa — he took her hand— and then, relinquislung it 
even more quiddy than he had seized it, he hastily left 
the room. 

Trev^lyan spent the whole of that momii^ busfly txi- 
gaged ift Theresa's a^rs, and feeling lum^lf imder 
present drcurastances to be totally unequal to enoouiil^- 
ing his wife in a tSte-i'tSte^ he wrote her a note, b^;ing 
sl)^ would not wait dinner for him, as he found he should 
be oWighed to be early at the House, and would there- 
fore dine at his club. From that same dub he wrote 
Hieresa a detailed account of the stale of her affairs, as 
he thought it most prudent to discuss these domestic mat« 
ters in that manner, and not expose himsdf to the dangers 
of another mich interview. Many a j^an did he during 
that day form for her future good and comfort, but as in 
each of them Augusta's co-operation was necessary, the 
ccmviction o£ her immoveable obstinacy obliged him to 
relinqi;di^ them one afler another as soon as conceived, 
and left him in the same state of doubt and apprehensicm. 

When Lord and Lady Launceston met at breakfasl 
the following day, not a word was said by dther with 
reference to thdr conversation on the preceding. There 
was perhaps an additional chill of reserve in Augusta's 
manner, but it was a something which Trevelyan felt 
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rather than could have defined, and to an indifferent ob- 
server she would probably have appeared precisely the 
same as. usual. The children were fortunately that 
morning in peculiaiiy high spirits, and Augustc^ luckily 
did not as usual check their mirth. 

At last, when the servants had lefl the room, she said, 
in a most decided tone, "As to-day is Friday — whidi 
yoa may have forgot — I am going to send most erf* the 
things to Cheshunt, and as Hitchcock says she can ma- 
nage very well here for one night without Louisa and 
Freddy's beds, I «hall send them also to-day, and intend 
to go with the children myself to-morrow, — ^to remain." 

Trevelyan looked quickly into his wife's face, for.he di- 
rectly guessed at the true reason for this sudden departure 
into the country ; feeling certain that she had resolved 
upon it in order to avwd the possibility of any further 
intercourse with Theresa. Expostidation would however, 
he knew, be vain, and peremptory c<Hnmands pretty 
nearly as useless, besides being what he never wished to 
have recourse to ; he could, therefore, only acquiesce in 
her determination, hoping that time and reflection would 
bring her to better feelings' on the subject. 

Before the conclusion of breakfiist, a note was ddivered 
to Trevelyan, which instantly brought all the blood into 
his face as he recognized Theresa's well-known hand. 
On opening it he read as follows : — 

" This is iSb delicious a day, I am going to drive down 
{alone) to Richmond — have you any ctmunands ? You 
see the power of Ae bracelet ! I intend to rettlrn early, 
for I dine with IVfrs. Lindsay at five, as we are going to 
the Play. I suppose you would not do so frisky a thing 
as join us there. 

« Yours, T. L.'' 

Trevelyan read this note over several times, for strong 
was the temptation to accede to Theresa's proposal for 
the evening ; still stronger, perhaps, that of^ accompany- 
ing her to Richmond. But he resisted both ; and regret- 
ting it was not in his power to accept her invitation to 
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the Play, he merely thanked her for her o^fer, and for her 
intended visit to his sister. When he put this aoswer 
into the servant's hand he felt hett^ satis&ed with himself 
than for several days past ; and when, on the following 
morning, he accompanied Lady laamceskxi to ier car- 
riage on her departure for Oheshunt, he looked her more 
hoJdly in the face, ixod embraced his diildren, ii^ par- 
ticular the dear little St. Ivjes, with freer feddngsx)f t^a- 



Although thus left master of the Md, Trevelyan was 
so well nware of tilt danger oi frequ^t intercourse with 
one wtio he could not disguise to lumseU'Edll retained too 
much of her former power over his aflfeeticniS) that he felt 
he could not vaiture to turn hfe tiberty to any aceoimtin 
the protection c^ the deserted Theresa. Y^ how avoid 
the trial alt(^ether without abandcming to her fete the 
helpless bdng whom he had sworn 1o protect, and who 
had no friend on earth but himself? 

During this period of voluntary banishment, he twioe 
accident^ly f^l in with her. EBch time she was in Mrs. 
Lindsay's cmnpany ; each time Lasoelles was in att^ad- 
ance, and each time the blush which tmged her faoe 
avowed the consciousness of deserving her ^rdian's 
censufe. He however said nothing to her with regard 
to her omduct. It was vain to bid her dioose her society 
better, when she in fact had no dioice^ It was equally , 
vain to expect she would consent to live in total sditude. 
She was banished ficom Ms home, which might have bein 
to her a «afe asylum, and principle forbad him ofi^ring 
to supply* the place of those from whom he wished her to 
separate. Whenever diance thus th«ow them togeth^, 
her pleasure at seeing him was most un^gned, and when* 
ever her eyes met h^ they still seemed to speak the lan- 
guage of rectitude and sincerity, as if the sight of him 
imme<Bately recalled the better feelings of her heart. 
How hard to be forced to repulse oae who appeared to 
cling to him as her <»ly refuge from evil ; and whose 
well-being was deu^r to him ^lan his own existence ! 
. The Whitsuntide holidays soon e^der followed, and as 
Trevelyan coidd not — even to himself— plead his attend- 
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anoe on the House as a pretext for remaining in town, 
and had no other possible excuse for absenting himself 
from home, he joined his family at Che^unt. 

The domestic happiness of Lord and Lady Launceston 
had ne?«r in its best days been such as his warm heart 
had once pictured to himself, or such as to allow of any 
diminution ; and the events of the last fortnight had not 
certainly tended to increase their enjo3rment of each other's 
society. The ^nall degree of confid^ice which had ever 
existed betwe^i them— even on matters least connected 
with the heart and feelings — seemed to be now totally 
destroyed ; for there was not a subject, however trifling, 
however matter-of-fect, which did not somehow appear 
to be connected with, and to end in, Theresa. An addi- 
tional silence and reserve on both sides, was therefore the 
natural result of this state of affidrs ; and the very pla- 
cidity of temper which with the one was the consequence 
of l^r inflexible obstinacy, and with the other the efi^t 
(^principle and self-omtrol, added to th^ estrangement, 
by establishing a sort of false intercourse between them. 

Lady Launcestcm had, during the Whitsun-week, in- 
vited some of the f^unily connexions to the house ; and 
for the first time Trevelyan hailed their presence with 
joy, as an interruption to a most irksome tete'A4iU; nor 
was it withoBt real additional pleasure that he learned 
from the ^^ clever a'pothecaryy^ when entimerating his 
patients, that Cheshunt was not above eight or nine miles 
distant from the present residence of his &iend Sir Henry 
Williams. Immediately on making this joyful discovery, 
Trevelyan mounted his horse, {Uid set on in search of lus 
Twickenham acquaintance, whom he had not seen for 
above a twelvemonth. In the course of conversation, he 
naturally informed Sir Henry of Theresa's return to 
England, and the warm-hearted old General, quite de- 
lighted to hear of her safety after all the alarms on her 
account, said he would, the very first time he was in 
town, make a point of calling on his friend's daughter ; 
and only regretted that the present v^ry delicate state of 
Lady Williams's health made it equally out of the ques- 
tion that she should visit Lady Herbert in London, or 
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invite her and her husband to their house in the country. 
. " Are matters going on pretty well in that manage ?" 
said Sir Henry — ^for Trevelyan's manner, whai talking 
of Theresa, had unconsciously and unint^ationally be^ 
trayed a degree of anxiety about her, which had <Hrectiy 
awakened Sir Henry's suspicions. 

"Oh! yes — certainly — ^I hqpe so," say Trevelyan 
q^iickly. " But Lord Herbert is just now in Scotland, 
and Lady Herbert, from knowing no one in London, 
naturally feels herself in a very uncomfortable and soli- 
tarysitttation." 

" Why in the woijdj then, don't she joint you at Ches- 
kunt?" 

Trevelyan did not answer. 

" Do the ladies not take to each other, hey 1" said the 
cunning old soldier. ^' I suppose Lady Launceston smells 
a rat — for women are so deuced jealous, that they are not 
content with our esteem, admiration, approbation, and all 
that sort of thing, at the prcfent time, but require us t« 
have kept our hearts and eyes locked up in cages all the 
former part of our lives, waiting for them, forsooth !— 
And so this is the truth of the story! — a little jealousy, 
hey?" 

Sir Henry said this in a light tone of raillery, but on 
looking at Trevelyan he soon saw by the expression of 
his countenance that it was no jesting matter. " Poor 
fellow !" said he, as he kindly put his hmid on Trevelyan's 
shoulder, ^* that guardianship of his daughter was a bad 
hit of my friend Howard's. Well do I remember that 
dreadful wedding-day at Richmond! — I assure you it 
was long before I could get you out of my head ; but 
still, so many years having gone by, I had hoped you — 
like other men — had quite got over that afiair. Is she 
still handsome ?" • 

Trevelyan did not reply to that question, but, recurring 
to what Sir Henry had before said, again expressed his 
hope that he would call upon Lady Herbert ; and having 
obtained Sir Henry's promise on that pdnt, he directly 
changed the conversation. 

Ten long days had now elapsed, since Trevelyan had 
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seen Theresa, when Sir Ifenry Williams, who came to 
dine and sleep at Cheshunt, proposed that they should the 
next morning ride into town together, that he might pay 
his intended visit at Mivart's Hotel. The old Baroflet 
was luckily, for once, too prudait to make his proposal in 
public, and Trevelyan unfortunately not prudent enough 
to object to it. Tbey accordingly set off the following 
day after breakfast, but Sir William rode so slowly, and 
talked «o much the whde way, that they did not reach 
Brook street till past two o'clock. 

** Not at home," said the pert -waiter, in answer to 
Trevelyan's inquiries after Lady Herbert Leslie; "her 
ladysh^ drove from the door not five minutes ago." 

**Was she alone?" inquired Trevelyan: "and have 
y<Mi any idea whwe she went to?" 

*;VNo, my Lord, none," ccoitinued the provoking waiter, 
who appeared to have an ill-natured pleasure in being as 
cfeagreeaWe in his answers as possible; but upon inquir- 
ing of Theresa's servant, who was standing in the hall, 
Trevelyan Jeamt that she had gcme out with Mrs. Lind- 
say» and it was believed to Kensington Gardens. 

" Shall we walk our horses that way ?" said Sir Henry ; 
** I shall be deuced sorry not to have a look at her to- 
day ; and as it is Ml sixteen miles from our house to 
town, and rather too long a ride for such an old fellow 
as I am grown, I shall not soon have another oppor- 
tunity." 

Trevelyan joyfully catching at the possibility of still 
seeing Theresa, readily agreed to this proposal, and they 
proceeded to the grove entrance into the gardens. There 
were several carriages and horses waiting outside, and, 
fencying he recognised Mrs. Lindsay's among them, 
Trevelyan proposed to Sur Henry to leave their horses 
there, and to take a turn in the gardens. 

The beauty of the day appeared to have enticed all 
London to the spot; the principal walk was thronged 
with pedestrians, while the riders, drawn up in rows out- 
side, were showing off their horses and persons, and 
flirting with their gaily bonneted acquaintances within ; 
every creature, in short, seemed to be there, except the 
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one whom they sou^t, and they teached the next ^x« 
trance into the gardens without haying se^i or heard 
anything of her, although Trevelyan anxiously inquired 
of every acquaintance he mei^ whether Lady IferherC 
Leslie had heen seen in that directbn* 

^^Let us go back by some quiver walk,^ said Sir 
Henry, '^ for I declare the crowd aiMl the pretty ladies 
have made my M head quite giddy." 

They accordingly struck down a less firequ^ated and 
more shady part of the gard^i, and had again neariy 
reached the gate at which they had first entered, when 
Trevelyan's eagerly deiux^hing eye discovered -two per- 
sons on a seat at some little duitanoe, a{^parently engaged 
in very interesting conversaticm, for the eyes of the <xie 
were fixed on the ground, while those of the eth^ were 
riveted on the. countenance of his fidr companicm. Tre- 
velyan's fears instantly told him it was Theresa !— and 
Lascelles ! — and they told him but too truly. 

So painfiil a feelii^ of apprehensicm shot through his 
heart at this sight, that he shrank from immediately 
pointing out to Sir H^iry the object of their hitherto 
anxious search ; but keeping his eyes fixed iqpon her, he 
directed their steps towards the spot. On a sudden he 
saw Theresa start from her seat, and look eagerly around 
her, evidently wishing for the a];^)roach of some other 
person. Als her eyes quickly darted in every direction, 
they at last fell upon Trevelyan, and instantly recogns- 
ing him, sprang towards hun with an almost ai^ble 
exclamation of joy. Her face was unusually sufiHised 
with colour, but whether owing to any extracwrdinary 
agitation, or to the quick pace at which she had j(»ned 
them, and pleasure at thus unexpectedly meeting her fa- 
ther's old friend, Trevelyan could not tell ; but be gazed 
on her expressive count^:iance with even more than usual 
interest. 

Her reception of Sir Henry was most cordial. She 
made the kindest inquiries after Lady Williams ; recalled 
to his memory their former jokes, and talked with such 
feeling of " dear Richm<»d," that the warm-hearted old 
soldier was in raptures. But still to Trevelyan, who read 
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her every look and feding, there was such a d^ree of 
strange agitatkm in her manner, that he felt sure some- 
thing unusual had happened to discompose her. 

As soon as these first expressicxis of pleasure at meet- 
ing weie over, Theresa, afler casting an anxious look to- 
wards the heiKsh she had lately quitted — and which was 
now empty — ^went close up to Trevelyan, and putting her 
arm within his, she said in a low voice, " Let me remain 
with you till I find Mrs. Lindsay ; she cannot, I am sure, 
be far off." 

Trevelyan again looked anxiously in her face, as if 
wishing to make those inquiries n^ his eyes, whkh he 
could hardly venture upcm with his tongue. Again a 
erimsMi \A\mh covered her che^, which hpl a minute 
before been deadly pale. 

♦• Lady Herbert," said he to her, in a low voice f " are 
you not wellt has any thing particular distressed you?" 

"Oh, no, nothing," said she, endeavouring, though in 
vain, to assume a careless manner. ^^ Nothmg— « mere 
trifle, but,"— and she hesitated — *' but Lascelles was talk- 
ing nons^fise to me just now — and at the moment I was 
rather out of sorts with him. But it is not worth men- 
tioning — and I shall take care to let him know such per- 
mfiage does not please me, whatever it may others— and 
that it is never to be repeated." 

Trevelyan again looked at her with increased distress 
and alarm. 

" Don't scold me just now," said she, in a still more 
agitated voice, '* for I am at this minute so nervous, I 
don't know what ^^ a word— or even a look, from 
you, might have upon me; only for heaven's sake do not 
leave me till I have found Mrs. Lindsay. And don't be so 
frighlsned, for, see," added she with a strange wild smile 
on her &ce, <' you need be in no alarm about me ; there 
is my talisman safe," and she pointed to his bracelet on 
her wrist. 

Just then, luckily. Sir Henry met with an acquaintance 
with whom he stopped for a minute, and Theresa instant- 
ly taking advantage of the circumstance, hastily said, 
"Do you in truth believe. Lord Launceston, that your 
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sister would be willing to kave me with her fkff a shoif 
time I If I were to write to her by this evaung's post, da 
you think I could venture to fcdlow my letter next day ? 
-^fbr I suppose I cannot receive an answer to it till to- 
morrow evening. I shoidd not trespass on her kindness 
any farther than by asking for a few days' shelter under 
her roof J for you know I daily expect to hear of Ifer- 
bert's returner Not that he has yet vouchsafed me one 
word," added she, mdignantly, "although I have twice 
written to him." 

This pft)posal of going to Richmond imparted a ray of 
hope to poor Trevelyaij's mind, which was at the minute 
oppressed with the most alarming appreh^a^cms. He 
was strongly tempted to remain in town the whole of that 
day : in short, whatever might be the consequeaooes to 
himself, not to lose sight of Theresa until he saw her safe 
tinder his sister's nrotecticm. But he was in every way 
hampered. Sir Henry was his guest — ^they were bodi 
expected home to dipner^ where other visiters were to 
join them — ^he could plead no unexpected duty at tibe 
House, no recollected es^agefiEient to account for such a 
sudden change of intontion, and in short, he altogether 
felt his remaining in London that^y was impossible. 

He therefore turned his whole aUen^oa. towards The- 
resa herself; he said every thing most encouraging to 
her with regard to his sister's reception; assured her she 
would be delighted at having her again as an inmate, and 
he concluded by promising to ride.down to Richmond and 
see them on the following Thursday^t then being Tues* 
day. 

" And to make your mind quite easy,*' added he, a sud- 
den thought having struck him, " as I have a horse and 
groom in town doing nothing, I will stop in Cavcwwiigh- 
square now, on my way to Cheshimt, and s^ad toafpprise 
my sister of your intention for to-morrow ; you will 
thereby receive her answer this very evening, so that you 
may go to her as soon as you please," 

Theresa seemed much delighted at this arrangement, 
which also relieved Trevelyan from a load of anxiety 
about herj for he could not but feel that her safety de* 
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-pended upon the immediate execution of this plan; and 
such was therefore his eagerness on the subject, that had 
it not been for his ^igagement with his companion, he 
would have put ^urs to his horse that very minute, and 
hiinadf gallc^ied cbwn to RichnK»id«^ 

They now walked on in silence for some time, Tre- 
vdyan being too much occuf^d {uctunng to himself a 
thousand |»x)baUe and possible dan^rs to Theresa, to be 
able to talk upon indifferent subjects ; and she, cm her past, 
seemed to have totally lost that power of rallying her 
spirks, which she usimlly possessed to such an extraor- 
^nary degree, eiven in the midi^ «f the most violent emo- 
tions. 

Just as they reached the gate which led h^ the park, 
Mrs. Lindsay, in company with the same young man who 
hiid expressed such admiration for her friend at D 
I^Mise, appeared. 

'' I am very tired," said Theresa, immediately hasten* 
ing to her, '^ and my head aches so dreadfbUy, that I 
sliHOuld really be much obliged if you would allow your 
carriage to take me home now, and I will send it back 
Erectly few you." Mrs- Lindsay said she would prefer 
accompanying her, and declaring her perfect readiness to 
leave the gardens, they all proceeded together towards 
the carriage. 

" I shaU not go with you to the Opera to night," said 
Theresa to Mrs. Lindsay, in an audible voice, as if on 
purpose that Trevelyan should hear her. " I am not 
well, and shall stay at home alone, and nurse myself, 
that I may be quite stout to-morrow, wh«i I intend to go 
into the country." 

Mrs. Lindsay rem(»istrated on her whims, and rallied 
her upon her vapeurSi but Theresa was finn, and with 
mingled feelings of pleasure and anxiety, hope and fear, 
Trevelyan placed her in her friend*s baroudie. 

" You wUl not forg^ to write directly to your sister 1" 
said she to him at parting; ** and I may tell heryou will 
positively be at Richmond on Thursday?" 

"Certainly," said Treveljran. 

Theresa held out her hand to him, giving his an addi- 
B* 
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tional pressure on reUnquishi&g k^ to assute him that he 
might entirely depend upon her. 

Notwithstanding this implied proKMse of pruc^ce, 
Trevelyan remained for several minutes i^r Theresa's 
departure with his eyes still fixed npon^ her in anxious 
solicitude; and so engrossed by his thoughts, that he be- 
came totally unconscious of the presence of evei^ one 
else, and was only roused from hisi trance by feeling some- 
body touch his arm ; he turned hastily round, and bdidd 
Sir Henry Williams, who laughing Iwartily exclaimed — 
" Faith, my good friend, it is not necessary that my Lady 
Launceston i3ioidd possess any very peocdiar sagacity, or 
keenness of nose, in order to smell the rat I hinted at ; 
and I really cannot quite wonder at her Ladyship's jeal- 
ousy. E^d, our Theresa is more beautiful than ever, 
and in no way Fr^achified or s^H^ilt, but the same plea- 
sant, hearty, unaflfected creature she ev^r was- — ^I must 
say, she is a woman to turn any man's head — and I de> 
dare, I could almost fall in love with her myself." ^ 

The truth was. Sir Henry had not fellen at aU in love 
with Augusta, whose cold, formal manners no way 
suited or amalgamated with Ma blunt-heartiness, and she 
had been perlmps even more than usually reserved to« 
wards him, on learning, as she did from his open com- 
municativeness, that Theresa had, in a manner, been the 
orignal link between himself and her husband. 

Trevelyan longed to give Sir Henry a hint to say 
nothing about tiiis renccmtre with Theresa on their return 
to Cheshunt, but he did not dare, for fear his very prohi- 
bition shcwld provoke him to tell what he wished should 
be suppressed ; and indeed he hardly liked to own to him- 
self that there was any thing to conceal. 

They mounted their horses^ Trevelyan b^^ing leave 
to stop for five minutes in Cavendish Square, in cwrder to 
write a note to his sister. 

On reaching the house, they saw a man on horseback, 
who appeared to be just arrived, and who had evidently 
ridden in great haste ; the hall-do(Mr was opaa, and the 
porter, who was parleying with the messenger, instantly 
observing Trevelyan, hurried up to him. 
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" A letter, my Lord, come express from Doctor Hume 
at Richmond ; it was lucky I saw your Lordship, for I 
was just gomg to s^nd the man on to Oheshunt, for he 
says it is of importance." 

A sad presentiment of ill news directly took possession 
of Trevelyan's mind ; he hurried into the house, and with 
a trembling hand opened the Doctor's letter. His fears 
were but too well founded 4 — his sister was still alive, but, 
sudden mortification having taken place, it was feared she 
could not survive many hours. She was perfectly aware 
of her immediate dang^, and expressed a strong wish to 
see Lord Launceston. 

" Good Gfod !'' exclaimed Trevelyan, quite overpower- 
ed by this accumulation of painful feelings and anxieties — 
" My poor sister !— what shall I do?" — and holding out 
the letter to Sir Henry, he walked up and down the room 
in the greatest perturbation, hastily brushing away the 
tears which stole down his manly cheeks ; then suddenly 
recollecting there was no time to be lost, he rang the bell, 
and ordered a hack-chaise to be immediately procured* 

" Compose yourself, dear Lord Launceston," said Sir 
Henry, much moved at Jiis distress; ** is there any thing 
I can do for you ? Of course I will make all the haste 
I can back to Cheshunt, and tell Lady Launceston what 
has happened." 

" What will become of her !" exclaimed Trevelyan 
again to himself, as he still walked to and fro with 
hurried steps, unccmscious even that Sir Henry had 
spoken to hun — " What shall I do?" and then suddenly 
recollecting himself—" Oh yes, you will tell Lady Laun- 
ceston; and would you also — but no — ^I will myself-— I 
will write."^ 

" / can write — ^I can, and will do any thing to serve 
you," repeated Sir Henry with still more earnestness, " if 
you will only tell me what, and to whom, I am to write?" 

" Nothing — ^nobody," said Trevelyan hastily—" for- 
give me, but this sudden shock has totally overpowered 
me. 

" The chaise is quite ready, my Lord," said a servant, 
just then entering. Trevelyan held out his hand to Sir 
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Eienry^-^^^kxi bless aad eomfovtyoUy" said the kind old 
man, 43 heaooc»i]|Maued him to the carriage, ^< amt make 
yourself quite easy, for I wfll myself hieak this sad news 
to Lady Launoestcm*" 

Trevdyan hurried into the chai8e*-4t set <^ at full 
speed, and in less than an hour he was at his sister's door. 

But-— he arrived too lale! — as he drove up to the house, 
he saw the windows w^re all docfedr— that melancholy 
signal which annoimces that the fight of life within is 
gone! 

Ifer pure si^nt had already fled— ireed iircMn its suf- 
fering companion in the flesh, it had jc^fully returned to 
Him who gave it — to Him in whom she had trucked ! 

Trevelyan felt his sister's death most keenly. She 
was the last of his family ; the only b^ng with whom his 
mind could hdd converse ; and more than all perhape,— 
she was a hallowed link betvre^i him and Hieresa^- 
Tlieresa! what would now become of her? 

Trevelyan shuddered as his thoughts thus invc^untaiy 
reverted to the object of Ins solicitude, and he ccntrasted 
the evils by which she was surrounded with the image of 
peace then before him. For, while he knelt by the life* 
less remains of his sister and gazed on heir calm oownte- 
nance, he fencied he could still trace on her lips the 
almost unearthly expression of joy with which, in the 
moment of dissolution, she had looked in firm faith to her 
welcoming Saviour-— and such w^re his bewildered feel- 
ings, that he was almost t^cnpted superstitiously to invoke 
far the desolate Theresa the protecting care of that saint- 
ed being who while on earth had loved her with a mo- 
therms t^idemess. 

Trevelyan was still engrossed by these thoughts, whai 
he was warned that it was necessary fer him to leave the 
chamber of death, in order to make way for the heart- 
rending preparations for interment; he repaired to his 
sister's sitting-room — ^to that room wherein he had ex- 
p^enced so much of happiness and sorrow ! where he 
fancied he still saw her mild countenance smiling on 
him — still heard her gentle voice. He sat down at her 
table. He opened h^ writing-book. He took the pen 
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Still tinged with the ink she had used— ^and thus armed, 
he ventured to address Theresa in the language of affec- 
tion. He first informed her of what had happened; told 
her that he had arrived too late to receive his sister's 
parting words, or that they would, no doubt, have breath- 
ed blessings on her Theresa. 

The painful details of busaness which now ne<iessarily 
devolved upon Trevelyan, detained him for two days at 
Richmond. On Thursday, (that very TTiursday on 
which he had fondly hoped to have viated his sister and 
Theresa safe imder her protecting care,) he returned to 
Cheshunt, having fixed cm the following- Saturday for the 
funeral, at which he was of course to be pres^it. On his 
way through town into Kfertfordshire, he stopped at Mi- 
vart's Hotel, where he was Tvelcomed by the unpleasant 
intelligence that Lady Herbert Leslie was very imwell, 
and could see no one. 

Much alarmed, he sent immediately for Marianne, and 
learned from her that " Miladi ayant re^u la nouvelle de 
la mort d'une amie bien ch^rie, elle en avait' ^t^ tant 
aifligee, qu'a force de plurer elle souffirait maintenant d'un 
acces de fievre; que le medicin lui avait defendu de se 
lever, mais que d^jk elle se sentait mieux, et m^me dor- 
mait dans le moment. Malgre sa maladie elle serait 
assur^ment charm^ de recevoir une visite de Milcwd, 
mais n'ayant pas ferm I'oBil les deux nuits passes ce 
serait dommage peut-^tre de la revdller." 

Trevelyan's foars were in some degree relieved by this 
report of Marianne's, and asking for writing materials, 
he addressed every thing most kind and soothing to The- 
resa. He informed her that he was to return to Rich- 
mond on Saturday morning for the fimeral, but would, 
without fail, stop to see her that afternoon on his return 
to Cheshunt, and that on the Monday foUowmg he in- 
tended again to take up his residence in town for some 
time. 
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CHAPrmi VI. 



** Tka ffiEYe is donng; thou may'st quit the &iie $ 
Bat let the rite in memory remain : 
The world can do without thee for a space. 
And some few tears will not deform thy face. 
Bear hence the yolume, doubly hallow'4 now : 
She would haye bound its precepts on thy brow. 
And if it was her cross, her trial here, 
To mourn ih/e failure of a hope so dear, 
Amends may yet be made-*-4he means employ — 
Repent— «nd thou shalt give an angel joy.** 

It may easily be imagined what Trevelyan's fedings 
were oa that mdancholy Saturday when he behdd the 
lugubrious pomp of death ccdlected round the door of that 
house which had once been to lam a terrestrial paradise, 
and finally saw rCTooved from it the mental remains of 
her who had been to>iim the best, and to the poor de- 
serted Theresa almost the only fikaid cm earth. 

The coffin was soon deposited in the hearse ; Trevel* 
yan, accompanied by Dr. Huine, entered the first mourn- 
ing coach, Miss Trevelyan's faithful attendant Hum- 
phries, with old John and the two other domestics, fd- 
lowed in another, and Lord Launoeston's cami^e, with 
the blinds all closed, completed the mournful processioii. 

It has been often remarked how raiely amcmg the at- 
t^Mknts upcm a funeral one sorrowing countenance be- 
trays any feeling for the fellow creature^— ^possibly even 
a near rdative or C(»npanion, — ^who is then borne to his 
last home. But no (me who chanced to see those follow- 
ing Miss Trevelyan to the grave could have received that 
impression, nor, indeed, could they have beheld ** the 
moumere who then filled the streets," and have remained 
themselves unmoved. Even her next door neighbour, 
Mrs. Hopkins, who during her life-time had certainly fen 
little sympathy towards her, hastily retreated from the 
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window, (whither she had taken her usual place of ob- 
servation,) as the procession moved past her house, re- 
marking, " How very unpleasant it was to have a fUne- 
ral next door, as it forced such dismal thoughts upon 
one." How far it was kindliness of feeling towards her 
who had so long breathed the same air with herself 
which prompted this speech, or disj^easure at Miss Tre- 
velyan's want of condderation in thus by her own death 
obtruding so disagreeable a subject on the attention of her 
neighbours, may be doubtful, but by the tone in which 
the observation was made, it seemed as if the latter feel- 
ing was predominant. 

When the slow funeral procesaon had reached the end 
of the paved alley, which leads from the street to the 
church, it was met by the clergymwi^hat same Mr. 
Rivera who had so kindly soothed the last days g£ the 
poor sufferer; — *he cofRn was removed from the hearse, 
and, followed by the sorrowing party, (old John sobbing 
aloud,) proceeded to the church, the clei^man reading 
those impressive sent^ices which open the solemn service 
of the dead. The body was then for a time deposited i^ar 
the altar, while the appointed fotm of prayer proceeded* 

It was in that very church — on that very spot where 
Trevelyan now gazed on the sable pall which covered his 
sister's lifeless remains — that he had seven years before 
beheld the white veiled form of Theresa Howard, when 
she plighted her faith to another ; and to his powerfully 
struck imagination those years now seeming but as 
minutes, the ttoo solemn scenes became bl^ed in his 
mind into erne of over-powering agony ! Agitated, be- 
wildered, and hardly conscious of what was passing 
around him, he mechanically followed the clergyman to 
the churchyard, where the awful burial service was finally 
terminated. • 

Many persons were, as usual, collected round the spot 
prepared for the interment, most of whom had benefited 
by the kindness or liberality of the deceased. Trevelyan 
heeded them not — he saw them not — ^his eyes being 
mournfully riveted on the coffin, as it was gradually 
lowered into the ready dug grave. 
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At these words, " ashes to ashes, dust-to dust/' and at 
the first dreadful sound of the crumhling earth on the 
coffin below, a faint cry escaped from one at a little dis- 
tance, and a woman, whoiB form was entirely concealed 
beneath a large cloak and veil, was seen to sink as if 
famting on a tomb-stone near^ which she had stood. 
Most of the spectators immediately collected round her, 
but Trevelyan, who had scarcely heard the sob which 
had so suddenly attracted the attention of all others pre- 
s^it, still remained fixed to the side of the unclosed grave. 

At length the mournful ceremony was concluded— the 
clergyman closed the book, pronounced the toal blessing, 
and then observing a crowd to be still collected where the 
veiled figure had sunk on the ground, and thinking he 
might be of use^to one either in affliction or under mental 
derangem^it, he repaired to the spot, and Trevelyan re- 
mained alone watching the earth as it gradually concealed 
the coffin from his sight* 

Suddenly he felt his arm seized, and turning quickly 
round, he beheld old John. — ^^ My Lord, my Lord 1" said 
he drawing him hastily away, " It is Miss — ^it is my Lady 
— ^Lady Herbert Leslie her very self, that is fallen into a 
swoon." 

" Lady Herbert Leslie !" repeated Trevelyan, scarcely 
able to take in the meaning of his words. 

" Yes, indeed," continued John, — ^" sure ^ough it be 
she — ^and she is not yet corned to herself." 

Trevelyan waited not for another word, but forcibly 
making his way through the collected crowd, he beheld 
indeed Theresa, pale and senseless, still lying on the wet 
sod of the grave. He rushed up to her, and raising her 
with his arm, her head fell on his shoulder, and her cold 
damp cheek touched his. With the help of John^ and 
Miss Trevelyan's maid? he carried her into the vestry, 
followed by Mr. Rivers. 

When there, kneeling by her side, Trevelyan untied 
her cloak, threw off her bonnet, and bathed her hands 
and forehead with water, seeming the while to hope that 
by his anxious gaze and endearing expressions he might 
recall her to animation. A faint colour at length tii^d 
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her lips, she opened her eyes, and after one or two deep- 
drawn sighs, an hysteric flood of tears came to her relief, 

Mr. Rivers, seeing Theresa thus to a degree recovered, 
ventured to come up to her, for her name, often in his 
agcmy of alarm repeated by Trevdyan, had made him 
recognise in the interesting being before him, thai The- 
resa of whom he had so often heard Miss Trevelyan 
speak, and attr&uting the whole sc^ie to the mere efiect 
of grief Qt her loss, 1^ addressed to the mourner the con- 
solatcwry word of reli^on. She hid hpT'faoe in her hands, 
and Trevelyan and the attendants Wmidrawing to a little 
distance left then^ ibr a few minutes together. For some 
time the minister's pious words seemed only to agitate 
her the more, but she at length became more composed, 
and after listening for some time to his exhortations, she 
expressed a wish to retum once more to her friend's 
house. Trevelyaja judged it best iK)t to oppose her in- 
clinations ; and drawing her arm within his, raised her 
from her seat, in order to dq)art 

As they passed the door which led from the vestry into 
the body (rf* the church, she stopped. ^' Let me go in for 
a minute," said she, ** it will do me^ood*" 

Trevelyan, whose heart rejoiced at all these indications 
of serious feeling, did not object, and they entered the 
church tog^er. Theresa approached the altar, and 
gazed for some time with melancholy earnestness on 
every surrcjunding object, then suddenly disengagmg her 
arm from his, she threw herself on her knees on that 
very spot where she had received the nuptial benediction ! 
— ^IrresistiWy impelled by the same leeling, Trevelyan 
knelt also — and if the fervent prayer of faith might al- 
ways be allowed to be fulfilled on earth, what blessings 
would have been showered oti #ie heart-stricken Theresa ! 
She at length rose from her knees ; and Mr. Rivers, who 
had hot remained an unmoved ;^)ectator of the scene be- . 
fore him, approached her with the most benignant smile 
on his countenance : he pressed her hand kindly in his, 
and then leading her from the church, deposited her in 
the mourning coach which was waiting for them. 

The sight of Miss Trevelyan's deserted home was most 

Vol. II. 9 
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tr3dng to them both. Every thmg remained as nbe had 
left it ; but every, even manimate object, bore that dreadful 
look of order and desertion belcmging to recait death. 
Jliere was the couch on which she used to lie, still pla- 
ced at the same spot by the open window, round which 
the same flowers still bloomed, — ^but it was untenanted, 
— ^the cushions were unpressed, — alid the shawl which 
used to lie over her feet, carefully folded up, was placed 
on the unoccupied pillow ; while below the sofa, her poor 
disconsolate dog, with his eyes anxiously fixed on the 
door, was utterii^ low piteous moans. Theresa gazed 
on all these memorials of her departed friend in melan- 
choly silence, and with that intentness by which we al- 
most hope to bring back to our sight the object of our 
regrets. 

Accompanied by Trevelyan, she then visited, for the 
last time, every apartment in the hoose. When they 
passed by the door of that which had formerly been his 
sitting-room, she pressed his arm, looking in his feoe with 
an expression of me(^choly contrition, as if the sight had 
instantly recalled to her, (as it but too powerfully did to 
her companion,) that last day on which they had t(^ther 
been witlun its wallst when she had first acknowledged 
to him the secret ctf her heart.- 

And one thought quickly leadi^ to another, — ^** Are 
you displeased with me. Colonel Trevelyan," said «he, 
"for having come here to day? I had int^d^d you 
should have known nothing about it, but I felt so strong 
a desire to be present af dear Treevy's funeral, — ^to see 

the last of her on earth, — ^to revisit thiat diurch ; and 

I thought the wish so harmless, so much more so, I fear, 
than most of my whims ; and I was so wretched and 
restless alone at that horrid hotel, that I (perh£^[)s 
thoughtlessly,) resolved at last on indulging tx^fmiS 
Nothing, however, believe me, was farther fraoa h^ m- 
tentions than giving trouble, or occasioning a scene. , I 
had no idea Ishould have been so much oveifoom^ buit I 
have been 'ill, and am, I suppose, in consequ^odbireaE 
and nervous, so forgive me if I have been the iminten- 
tlonal cause of one additional feeling of pain to you." .- 
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The forgiveness Theresa required for her c^nce of 
iotrusioo was easily granted, for she had, in truth', by her 

presence converted that day of pain, into one of we 

will not say happiness (the very word would be an insult 
to Trevelyan's afectionate heart,) but of at least soft^ied 
affliction. 

" And now," she continued, " let me take one last look 
of the garden, and of that lovely Thames 1" 

They stood together for some time in silence by the 
parapet wall ; then suddenly making an effort over her- 
self, " Farewell, dear, dear, Richmond!" exclaimed The- 
resa, *' probably for ever!" and mournfully waving her 
hand as if in adieu, she drew her veil over her face, and 
turned hastily towards the house. 

Trevelyan followed her; at the door they were met by 
poor little Oscar, who, seeing some figure in the garden, 
had with the same restless, dejected loc^, hastened to 
them, in imparent search of her whom he everywhere 
missed; ana again his piteous howls told his disappoint- 
ment 

" Let me take the poor dog home with me," said The- 
resa, much afi^ted ; " he will really be a comfort to me, 
indeed a useful friend, as he will recall to my mind — 
what at this minute, however, I feel I shall never forget." 

Of course Trevelyan could not object to the pro^red 
asylum for his sister's little favourite, and Theresa took 
up the poor disconsolate animal into her arms, covering 
him with her cloak, as he struggled to return to that 
home where he still hoped to find his former mistress. 
She then tocik a most kind leave of the two faithful old 
domestics ; and hastily springing into the carriage, she 
made a sign to drive on, and thus for ever quitted the 
sheltering home of her youth. 

T^velyan remained at Richmond a few hours after 
her, having still some necegsary affairs to settle. Old 
John, liberally provided for, determined on returning to 
end his days in Cornwall, his native home.- As for Hum- 
phries, Trevelyan had already communicated to her his 
wish of placing her with Theresa, could Marianne begot 
rid of; and as she most willingly agreed to his proposal, 
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it was settled sbe should remaiir on for a -time with a 
friend at Richmond, in order to be within reach. 

All was now finally arranged, and with a heavy heart 
Trevelyan, for the last time, crossed the direshcdd of his 
sister's house. John followed him to the outward gate, 
but so overpowered by his fedings that he did not attempt 
to assist his master into the carrie^, nor even to claim a 
parting word of kindness. Trevelyan indeed could not 
himself speak ; he more than once wrung the old man by 
the hand, and then, without trusting himself again to look 
on those objects to which he was bidding so painful an 
adieu, he hastily entered the chaise, and directed the dri- 
vers to take him straight across the country to Cheshunt. 

Trevelyan sunk back into the comer of the carriage, a 
prey to the most gloomy thoughts. That Theresa was 
the object that chiefly occupied them, cannot excite sur- 
prise, and at last his anxiety to know whether she had 
reached home in safety, and how she was after the agita- 
tions of the momins, became so strcmg, that,^ without al- 
lowing himself further time either to investigate or en- 
deavour to combat his inclinations, he sudcfeiriy called to 
the postilions, and bidding them go through London, di- 
rected thi^n to stop at Mivart's Hotel. 

It was now past eight o'clock, and by the time he 
reached town it became quite dark. 

** Is Lady Herbert Leslie at home?" he inquired, with 
a degree of doubt and anxiety, for which hisi^art after* 
wards smote him. 

"Yes, my Lord." 

"Andaloner 

"Quite alone." 

Trevelyan left the carriage, and desiring it should re- 
turn for Mm ii^ half an hour with fresh horses, he quickly 
followed the waiter up stairs to Theresa's apdrtm^at. 
When the door first opened, and owing to the darkness 
she did not immediately discover who it was, she started 
from her seat with a look of alarm and displeasure, but 
the next minute recognising him, one of her lov^fest 
smiles crossed her features, and she held out her hand 
beckcming to him to come in. 
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** This is indeed kind of you, — -most kind," — scad she ; 
Bjkd her eyes filled with tears. 

Theresa wstis sitting at a tahle, an open book before 
her. The room was scarcely lighted by the feeble 
twinkling light of the parsimonious candles g£ an hotel. 
A tray, containing some untouched food, was placed near 
her, while Oscar, crouched at her feet, kept his ejres 
keenly fixed on the door, as if still i^editating an escape. 
There was, in shprt, altc^ther a mdancholy appearance 
of neglect and discomfort about Theresa and her apart- 
ment, which struck most painfully on Trevelyan's heart. 
It was evident that the book before her had been the first 
and only object of attention since her r^um home ; for 
her bonnet, which was lying on the floor, aj^pearkl to 
have been just thrown oflT; her cloak was not yet un- 
clasped, and her hair, which had been wetted by the 
water thrown cm her face when she had feinted in the 
church, was hanging partly m long waves down her 
deadly pale cheeks, or was cardessly pushed back out of 
the way. 

But all these accidents d* neglected dress, which might 
have impaired the beauty of another, seemed but to add 
to her's, by imparting to it, if possible, an additional de- 
gree of interest. 

As Trevelyan, his hand still held by Theresa, stood 
at her side, he ventured to cast his eyes on what had ap- 
parently so engrossed her attention. She immediately 
observed what he was looking at, and playfully la3ang 
her arm over the book as a slight blush for a minute 
tinged her fece, " I have been guilty of a thefl to-day," 
said she, " but I will not confess until you promise me 
absolution, and that I shall ke^ what I have taken." 
TVevelyan's smiles replied to her request. " See there," 
said she, withdrawing her arm and pointing to the title- 
page, on which was written Miss Trevelyan's name — 
" I have stolen dear Treevy's Bible." 

" Trevelyan's eyes filled with tears, and he again 
fowfiy pressed the hand he still held in his* 

By the date, wluch was of many years back, the bopk 

had evidently been long in his sister^s possession, and 
9* 
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tiiose passages which had ekhermost forciUy stnick h&t 
understandmg, or afibrded comfort to h^ heart, were 
marked by her handwriting. 

<< How much this BiUe has been read and studied P' 
aaid Theresa, in a soyrowfy tone.-*-'^ It was this boek 
which made Tieevy so good, and so happy I — but," added 
she with a deep-diiwn sigh, " / hardly know where in it 
to look for the comfort / need I" — and she tuilaed over 
the leaves of the s^red volume, evidentiy in total igno- 
rance of its contents and powers* 

Trevdyan was boA shocked and affected. " Beflec- 
tion and prayer, with the Divine assistance, will op«i to 
you, dearest Lady Herbert, the treasures <^ this bode ; 
and O may the God <^ Heaven send his l^ssij^ oa ycHO- 
endeavours!" 

Trevelyan*s voice ikUered— he suddenly r^inquished 
her hand, and leaving her side, placed himself at the (^ 
posite end of the table. " You have eat^ nothing," said 
he, afler a sil^Qce of some minutes, and as his eyes again 
iell on the untaste^ food beside him. 

" No,'* said she, '* I cannot eat ; no more can Oscar, 
but we shall both be better to-morrow, and by dorses I 
hc^ the poor little animal will get reconciled to me, and 
tf> my life.— ^ wish," added sl^, " I could hope lo be- 
come so mywlf ; or mther, that I had courage to recon- 
dk my fife to my wishes, by making it more like what 
I feel it should be. — ^By the by," said she, quickly, <* I 
fbund a letter from I^rb^ on my return home thiff 
afternoon, and he-talks of socm being bade, althou^ 1» 
does not name any particular day." And she drew the 
letter out from among the leaves of the Bible. She 
hastily ran her eyes over the ccmtents, and then giving it 
to Trevelyan, " You may read it yourself, for (here are 
no secrets," said she, sighing:— then in a minute ocmti- 
nued with earnestness, " But you will see, by what he 
says, that I was in the right, and that he is at last roused 
to something like jealousy; for he bids me recollect what 
is due to the difference of opinion and manners in Eng- 
land, and not to idlow my thoughtless ecmduct to expose 
him to the derisicm of the world. He n%ht have put his 
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adrice into kinder words," she added with bitterness-^ 
" but still I have now obtained a d^ree of hold upon him 
which I may turn to good account* 

" And now look at Mix letter," she o(»itinued, drawing 
from her $ac a small pocket-book) out of which she todc 
a worn, Iwdf-tom piece of paper, ** read thU^ and tett me 
whAher you could have believed these two letters to have 
been written by, and adchfessed to, the swne person," 
and she held out to Trevelyan that passicmate declaration 
6f unchangeable love which Lord Herbert had addressed 
to her the morning of her quitting Trevelyan Castle. 

"A foolish romantic feeing," she continued, with much 
emotion, " made me keep that letter as a sort of precious 
portrait of Herbert. Heaven knows there is little resem- 
Uanoe now ! but I preserve it still, to convince myself*! 
am not mad,— ^or were it not for that proof of what he 
once was, of what I was &nee to him, I believe I should 
at times doubt even my own recollections and identity." 

How difficult waa it for Trevelywi t6 refrain from bit- ' 
ter curses on him who had so-carelesi^ cast away such 
a precious gift of Heaven, as- Theresa might have been 
to one who rightly valued her ; but still more difficult, 
perhaps, to resist pressing to his throbbing heart, shelter- 
ing iir his bosom, her — whom, had she been his own, h^ 
would have loved with such a doating aiection, and 
would have guarded with sudi a watchful care, that not 
only the winds of " Heaven," but the sharper gales of 
life would have been forbidden to " visit her too roughly." 

Never, perhaps, even in the days of his wildest passion 
Vor her, had Trevelyan felt so irresistiWy drawn towards 
Theresa as at this moment, when, in addition to all those 
more romantic feelings, the d^pest sympathy , — the most 
engrossing anxiety, — ^and the tenderest pity, for the mis- 
gm<kd being thus struggling with her fate, filled his 
heart. And his trial was the greater, as in the careless- 
ness of confiding a^^tion she fearlessly abandoned her- 
self to him whom she reverenced as a being of some su- 
perior order. Huriian nature alone could not have con- 
trolled the flood of tenderness which then made liis heart 
beat nearly to suffocation; btit Trevelyan was armed 
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agaifist such attacks, by a shield iirhich never ^s those 
who trust to it. The struggle was indeed hard, — the 
allotted hour had long since elapsedy-'-end the carriage 
had been long announced, before he had resdutioa to tear 
himself away* At last eleven struck; Trevelyan started 
from-his seat, he had still twelve miles to travel, and he 
was expected that evening at Cheshunt ! 

With a sad foreboding heart, which shrank irom look- 
ing to the future, he prepared to depart, ^ So soon !" 
said Theresa, " must you go?— but I know I should not 
detain you, and again a thousand thanks for this kind, 
most welktimed visit. I cannot tell you the comfort it 
has been to me, and as soon as you are gcme, I will try 
and sleep, that I may foi^t every thing, for I somehow 
feel go low, so desolate to-night I" and with a nervous 
shudder, she looked round cm the gloom of her apart- 
ment, as if the melanchdy sondes of death which she had 
witn£»3sed in the morning, 4iad Idl a sort of superstitious 
horror on her ima^nation. 

Twice did poor Trevedyan under soiae pretext return, 
— ^twice he grasped her hand in his — at length, con- 
scienoe*stricken, shocked at his weakness, he tore him- 
self from her, and hurrying into his carriage, returned to 
Cheshunt. 



V 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



^ ^was bat a momenl; ihat she stood, 
Then sped as if by death pursued ; 
But in that moment o'er her soul 
Winters of memory seem'd to roll ; 
And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crime." 

AccoBDiNG to his intentions Trevelyan returned to 
town that following Monday, and remained there some 
days, but his time being much taken up with necessary 
business, both public and private, he saw Kttle of There- 
sa, and was fofced to acknowledge to Inmself that theiess 
he did see c^ her the better; for notwithstanding all his 
endeavcAirs to check the fedisgs of his soul, he often 
started with horror at himself when conscious of their 
real nature, and aware that, imder the self-deceiving ex- 
cuse of fulfilling a solemn promise to her fether, he was 
on the point of breaking a still more sacred vow to 
another* 

Once, and but ooce^ therefore, while now alone in' 
town, Trevelyan called on Theresa at so early an hour as 
to be sure of finding her; for his very liberty made him 
sui^icious of himself, and when absent from Augusta his 
aeiaae of duty had more power over him than she herself 
when present ; her manners and character being unfortu- 
natdy calculated to chill, rather than occupy aaad interest 
his feelings. During that one interview, Theresa re- 
proached him in most moving terms for his neglect; for 
never coming near her, and for performing so ill the part 
of guardian which he had promised to resume; but her 
conversation was chiefly relative to her husband, from 
whom she had never again heard, and she still confessed 
her imprudent follies in so frank and Itrtless a manner, 
that Trevelyan again felt satisfied that whatwyer might be 
Lascelles' iniquitous intentions, he had not, at least as 
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yet, succeeded in destroying her better feelings, or injur- 
ing the purity of her heart. 

The same, private business, which had so much en- 
grossed his time in. town, at length obliged Trev^an to 
repair to Cornwall, where he was detained a full fort- 
night. At the expiration of that period he hurried back 
with the greater speed, on hearing from Augusta that lit- 
tle St. Ives was very unwell. 

In general he did not much attend to his wife's histo- 
ries of nursery indispositions ; but when St. Ives was the 
stiflferer, he more readily took alarm ; and besides, in this 
case there seemed to be, even &om the doct(»r's report, 
every reason for apprehending real danger. In his way 
through town, while his horses were changing, Trevelyan 
stopped in Brook Street; but Theresa was out; Marianne 
was likewise from home, so he could learn nothing re- 
specting her beyond what he gathered from the waiter — 
" that Lady Herbert Leslie was quite well, and that she 
was, he believed, expecting his Lordship every hour.** 
He left a few words to tell her of his anxiety about his 
boy, and thcSH proceeded to Cheshunt. 

The continued state of alarm in which he then remained 
for several days, in consequence of St. Ives' illness, occu- 
pied his mind to the exclusion of almost every other 
object, and, for the time, Theresa seemed to be forgotten 
by Augusta as well as by himself. 

While thus united in one common feeling of anxiety, 
and constantly brought together by the couch of their 
sick child, a greater d^ree of cordiiality and kindliness, 
both of feelii^ and manner, were re-establish^ between 
Lord and Lady Launceston than had for scmie time ex- 
isted; for although (and particularly of late) Augusta 
had appeared to be less fbnd of St. Ives than of her 
other children, yet his present danger seemed to have 
roused every feeling of which she was capable, and if 
not in general a fbnd mother, she was at leW an atten- 
tive one, often indeed Warning her husband for what she 
considered to be culpable carelessness on his part, when 
he would not enter into these little details about the 
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cluldren on which she piqued herself, but of which she 
had in truth sickened him.' 

At last the child so far reoovered that all immediate 
anxiety was at an end, and Trevelyan, who longed to 
know i^methix^ of Theresa, resolved to ride to town the 
next day in search of her. But that next day was so fine, 
and little St. Ives so wonderfully better, that the doctor 
gave permission for him to leave the house ; and his pe- 
titions to papa to give him a drive in the open carriage 
were so urgent and moving that it was impossible to 
refuse him. The expedition to town was in consequence 
again deftrred ; and with all his afi^tionate solicitude 
about Theresa, Trevelyan could not regret the delay when 
he saw the good which his little' invalid derived from the 
refreshing air, and the pleasure which the drive a^rded 
him. 

" Where is the pretty lady t" inquired the child, — ^his 
mind in unconscious association recurring to their former 
drive to Richmond ; — ^ St. Ives would like so much to 
have another nice game of romps with her." 

" So you shall, dear boy," said his father, smailing 
kindly on him as he imprinted a fond kiss on his little 
faded cheek, " for I know you love the pretty lady, and 
she loves jrou." 

The child prattled on gaily in the ^joyment of return- 
ing health, wad Trevelyan, who was himself scarcely 
less exhilarated by the expedition than his pati^it, felt 
altogether in better spirits than §dx a loii^ time past. 

He was that evening sitting at dinner with a few friends, 
when, unobservedly to him, Griffiths the butler was sud- 
denly called out of. the room, and, on his return, he laid 
down on the table, by Trevelyan, a crumpled note, in- 
forming him that it had come express from Welwyn, two 
posts firom London on the north road. 

Who is blessed with such stout nerves as not to feel 
his very heart turn sick at the sound of an express? — ^In 
Trevelyan's startled ears, with the fresh recollection of 
his feelings on receiving that which announced his sister's 
death, the word rang Hke a knell. With a trembling 
hand he seized the note: — ^the direction was scarcely 
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I^Me, iNit through the blots, «itd evid^it shaking of the 
hfmd which had traced it, he with fe^ings of agony 
reoognized that of Theresa ! — He broke the seal, and, 
ks yi^ as his giddy head s^wed, read these words : — 

" For God's sake oome to me! I can tdl you nothing 
now, but you shall know all — in pity come aiui save 
me!" 

There was no 8i^iature,no date ; but he could not ibr 
a minute nastake the writer. 

Trevdyan turned' faint, — a cold sweat covered his 
IwfOWj — and desiring the butler to tell Lady LacmcestcHi 
he had gone out to speak to some one on particular bi«i- 
ness, he hastily rose from his seat and left the room. 

Luckily for Trevelyan, Augusta was not the sort of 
perscm to take any alarm at so sudd^i a disappearance. 
The butler's story of a person having come to speak to 
my Lord, satisfied all presait, aait no <me fii^lowed him. 

When Trevelyan entered the hall, he saw the post-boy 
who had brought the note^ standing at ^e door ; but he 
could obtain no further information frcon him. His mis^ 
tress, the landlady of an inn at Welwyn, had given it to 
him, desiring him to make all possible £^)eed, and telling 
him he was to be paid at his return. 

** What tratdlers are now in your house ?" enquued 
Trevelyan. 

He could not tell. 

" How far b it to Welwyn V 

" Full fifteen miles across the country, and an awkward 
enou^ road to hit," rq)lied the man. 

Trevelyan, fearful that he might attract observation, 
sent the messenger to the stables ; and giving orders that 
his own horse should be immediately got ready, he re- 
paired to the library,' and wrote the following note to 
Augusta, desiring Griffiths to give it to her as socm as he 
should be gone. 

" I have just received a letter which obliges me in- 
stantly to leave home. Do not, however, be alarmed, 
for I trust it is nothings of importance, and that I shall be 
bade 8^ain in a very few hours. 

" Laxtncesi^k." 
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Trevel3ran then hastily ohanged his dress, and hurry- 
ing to the stables, he in a few minutes set off at full 
speed for Welwjm, accompanied by his guide. 

It was dusk before they reached their derfnation. 
Trevelyan flung himself off his foaming horse as soon as 
he reached the inn door, and having fortunately, notwith- 
st^ding his excessive perturbation, retained sufficient 
presence of mind not to name Theresa, he immediately 
desired to speak to the landlady; and enquiring of her 
whethep the person who had sent an express to Cheshunt 
was still in the house, begged that her maid might be sent 
to him« 

" The lady has no maid with her,** said the landlady: 
** she is quite alone." 

"Quite alone!" repeated Trevelyan with increasing 
agitation: " Where is she?" 

" I conclude I speak to Lord Launceston," continued 
the woman, after having att^tively eyed him for a 
minute. " Will your Lordship be pleased to walk this 
way ?" And so sajdng she led him up stairs, and along 
' one or two low dark passages towards the back of the 
house, when, pointmg to a door, and saymg, " Your 
Lordship wiU find the young lady in that room," she left 
him. 

Trevelyan stopped for a minute to take breath. No 
sound whatever proceeded from the apartment, and with 
a trembling hand he knocked at the door. A dog's low 
bark, which he instantly recognized to be that of Oscar, 
alone answered him. This circumstance, however, 
trivial as it was, gave him an imdefinable sensation of 
comfort, as he felt the familiar sound to be a sort of war- 
rant of Theresa's safety. He gently q)ened the door — 
and so gently that his entrance did not seem to have been 
perceiv^ by a person who was sunk in a chair at the 
further end of the room. But another louder bark of 
Oscar, suddenly rousing her, Theresa raised her head, 
and uttbring a heart-ren<3Bng shriek, was in an instant 
extended on the floor before him. 

"Theresa, Theresa, dearest-beloved, what does all 
this mean? Ohf^ speak to me — ^for God's sake speak to 

Vol. II. 10 
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me?" cried Trevelyan, aa trembling Mn^ alarm he en- 
deavoured to raise her from the ground. 

" No, I will not move— I will not — ^I cannot rise, till 
you promise to believe me," said she wildly, " for I am 
innocent — ^I am innocent—*! take Heaven to witness I am 
innocent! Oh, believe me» and save me!" — ^And she 
wrung her hands in agony. 

" I will, — I must, believe every word you utter, 
Theresa; — you whom I have ever found to be truth 
itself. — ^But I conjure you, relieve me from the dreadM 
apprehensions to which your words, and the »tuation in 
which I now find you, have given rise. — ^Fot God's sake, 
what has happened ?" 

- Still Theresa hid her face in her trembling hands, as 
if unable to look at him. " Open your whde heart fear- 
lessly to me, dearest," cried Trevelyan, "and rq>ose that 
trust in me wluch I solenmly swear I have in you." 

"Blessings on you for those words!" she exclaimed 
with vehemence, and seizing his hand she kissed it in a 
passion of gratitude; then rising firom her knees, she 
ventured to ^icounter his eyes, but the very first glance 
at his anxious countenance seemed too much for her 
agitated nerves, and uttering a faint cry she sank sense- 
less on his breast. 

Poor Trevelyan, nearly as much overpowi^red as her- 
self, knew not what to do. With difficulty he r^ao&d 
her in the arm-chair in which she had before be^i seated, 
and moving it towards the window, threw up the sash. 
He then looked anxiously round the room for something 
with which to revive her, and at last finding a carafe of 
water, he endeavoured to make her swallow a few drc^ 
and bathed her temples and hands. By degress she came 
to herself; and as soon as she was in a state to be spoken 
, to, he ^atreated her to allow him to fetch the landlady, 
that she might administer something composing. " Oh 
no, no! nlo not leave me," said she, again grasping ys 
hand with earnestness ; " have pafience with me,^ I shall 
be better soon, and then I will tell you all — But indeed, 
indeed I am innocent!" — she again exclaimed ^^th an- 
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guish in her countenance, as the \Ag tears rolled down 
her face. 

Tievelyan thought it best to leave her a little to herself 
to recover, and sitting down by her, he remained for some 
time in silence, holding her hand in his, and gazmg on 
her still imitated fa/ce with looks of the t^derest compas- 
sicm. By degrees her sobs subsidy, and after two or 
three ine^ctual attempts, she at length, in an incoherent 
manner, gave the following account of the circumstances 
which had led to her present situation. 

^' My head feds so strangely confused," said she, " that 
I fear I shall not be ahle to tell you all that has happened 
regularly, but I will try. Bterbert, you know, at last 
returned — ^I forget, now, when — ^I was overj<xyed at see- 
ing him. I went, as you know, about the world, proba- 
bly every one thought in search of amusem^at — but it 
was merdy to get over the time during his absence ; for 
one only thought occujHod meT-how I might reclaim 
faim, how once again win him back. All £at you had 
said, (carelessly as I might have appeared to listen at the 
time,) had made a deep impression, and I resolved to try 
what kindness and af^tion alone would accomplish. 
When therefore he at length came ba(*, I did not en- 
deavour to conceal the delight which his presence occa- 
sioned mei but, alas ! — he showed little in return !" 

She stepped a minute, and then seemingly coUec^g 
her bewildered thoughts,—" I now rememter," she con- 
tinued, " that it must have been yesterday that he arrived 
--only yesterday ! and yet here am I ! 

" But I wUl wideavour to go on regularly. — ^We were 
going to the play, Mrs. Lind^iy and I, and afterwards to 
a ball. I wanted to give it aU up in order to stay at home 
with Herbert ; but he said it was nonsense, — ^that there 
would be no use in my ddng so, as particular business 
would take him away all the evening. I ventured to ask 
what such sudden business could b&--if at least he could 
not dine with me ? I had taken his hand — ^he drew it an- 
grily away, and said I tormented him. — I went to the 
play^'-Lascdles did not go with us ; I had avmded him 
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of late, for evex since that day in Kensington Gardens I 
had felt afraid of him. 

" We were to come home early to dress for the ball at 
D— e House* Mrs. Lindsay accordingly set me down 
at the hotel, and was to call for me in an hour to take- 
me thertt. When I came tqi-stairs, I found the room all 
dark, and Marianne was nowhere to be found. Every 
drawer was locked up ; I coidd find noae of my things to 
dress, and going to the ball was therefore out of the ques- 
tion. In truth I was not sorry for this ; I felt so little 
' disposed for amusement, and still hoped that Herbert 
might relent and return home. I wrote directly to Mrs. 
Lindsay, and told her what had occurred, begging her to 
think no more about me. In a short time a note -was 
brought from her, saying she had also determined on 
giving up the ball, for it was so delicious a night far Vanx- 
Sail, that she thought it would be a pity not to take ad* 
vantage of it, particularly as she knew I had never been 
there, and might go dressed as I was* She bade me not 
detain her servant^ as he was going on with some notes 
to others, to whom she was proposing to join our party ; 
and she ended by saying that she Mrould call for me be- 
fore twelve, unless she heard to the contsary. I had no 
ready excuse to make to tins new plan, and foolishly did 
not like to give the real one ; I therefore made no repiy, 
and in consequence about twelve I was told she was at 
the door* , 

" It was with a degree of reluctance, which I could 
hardly account for to myself, that I then Mi the house. 

" On entering the carrif^ I found two persons in it 
besides Mrs. Lindsay, and to my vexation immediately 
saw that one of them was Lascelles. I felt much irritated 
both with him and her, for she wdl knew that I wished 
to avoid him. To retract was now of course out of the 
question, but I did not attempt to conceal my displeasure, 
and resolved at least cm being separated from him on 
reaching VauxhalU This, however, proved to be impos- 
sible—no party appeared ; immediately on leaving the 
carriage, Mrs. LiiKlsay and her companion walked on to- 
gether, and I was left to Lascelles. 
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**0 that, you could look into my heart and see how 
troe all this isi" exclaimed Theresa as she gazed most 
beseechingly in Trevelyan's face, a deep crimson flush- 
ing her cheek ; then, after a moment's pause, as if col- 
lecting courage to proceed, she continued, ^^Lascelles 
soon saw I was vexed and ai^ry ; he then again assumed 
the language of friendship ; he said that he was quite 
aware of having once by an unguarded word ofiended 
me, but that it was past — ^that he now saw the impro- 
priety of his conduct — indeed, hardly knew how he had 
ever ventured so far to forget himself; he talked of esteem, 
respect, — ^he even spoke to me about Herbert — seemed to 
«nter into my feelings, lamented over his pres^it pursuits, 
and promised he would talk to him — ^in short, his lan- 
guage was so diti^nt from what it had been, and it in 
consequence so entirely reassured me, that we w^ne again 
friends, and I even began to take mysdf to task for my 
former ridiculous pru<kry. 

" All this time we followed Mrs. Lindsay at a little 
distance. As we were returning £rom one part of the 
garden to the centre, by an alley but dimly lighted up, I 
on a sudden saw a figiure (so likd Herbert's that it made 
me^tort) dash down a walk in an opposite direction. I 
could not help stopping, and when I looked again I felt 
sure it was he,^ and I fancied I recognised Marianne with 
•him ! — I will not attempt to describe the state into which 
this unexpected sight threw me. — ^I said nothing to Las- 
celles, but hurried on, scarcely knowing wlmt I was 
about ; — ^I believe he spdte to me, but I did not hear him 
— ^my brain felt on fire. 

" We kept pacing on ; while wholly occi^ied by that 
dreadful apparition, I looked fearfully around in every 
directicHi for its reappearance, although the conviction 
which I thus eagerly sought for could only have produced 
despair. At last I again saw them, — ^for Herbert I could 
never mistake, — and Marianne, was still <mi his arm — ^we 
were then ahnost close to them — there was a momentary 
attempt at conceahnent. — ^I darted on — ^yet not so quickly 
but that I heard Herbert speak. « NHmporte^^ said he, 
^je nCen so^de guere /' and then he laughed ! — ^Herbert 
10» 
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laughed at the torture which he must have knoiim he was 
inflicting upon me ! — 1 believe I at that minute totally lost 
my senses. ' . 

^' Lascelles too^ had heard all, had seen all, — he also 
saw -but too well the effect prodiioed upon me. — I cannot 
tell you what then passed, what he said to me, it is all so 
confused. — ^But when I left Mrs. Lindsay's carriage at 
the door of the hotel, Lascelles got out too, and he whis* 
pered tb me that in half an hour he would return for me. 
— ^He talked of revenge — ^love — unchangeaMe, unceasing 
love and happiness. Rev^age was all I thought of — and 
all I now remember distinctly was — ^that I a^reed.-r— Oh, 
Grod!" she exclaimed clasping her hands in agony, — 
" that I agreed to give myself up to him ! — ^To him, whom 
-I never loved — ^hira whom I now abhor!— But 1 was 
driven to madness — ^I knew not what I did. 

" I hast^ied past every caie up ta my room, — for I 
thought all who saw me must read in my faceihe dread- 
ful resolution into which I had been hurrfed, and to which 
I felt impelled by some power I could not reast. Ibe- 
lieve Lascelles had spoken to me about our journey, and 
desired me to collect what I might require for it ; — ^but 
I was incapable of all thought or exertion, and kept pac* 
ing up and down my room dreading yet longing for his 
return, — for any thmg, in short, wMch could put an «od 
to the agony which I then endured. — ^In the hope of find- 
ing some, at least temporary relief, and to quiet the hor- 
rid irritation of my nerves, I ej^erly drank cff some wina 
which had been left in the room ; but this only made me 
worse, for it got into my head, adding to its confusion, — 
and I felt so giddy I was obliged to lie down on the couch. 
Poor little Oscar, who had been all this time quietly sleep- 
ing upon it, immediately sprang towards me and began 
licking my hand, looking earnestly in my face. — ^I cannot 
tell you how strangely the sight of this poor dog then af- 
fected me; — I could ncrt bear it, — and pushing him 
roughly from me, I' heard him fall on the ground, and his 
cries rang in my ears. — ^But my feelings then seemed all 
paralysed. 

" It was now near three, and Marianne had never re- 
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turned:— at last the door of my room 4^]0ted; — it was 
Lascelles, — ^e seized my hand, — * There is not a mo- 
ment to lose,' said he in a loliv voice ; * we can now pass 
unobserved,' and he hurried me down stairs after him.— I 
looking anxiously around, for I believe the sight of a hu- 
^aan being would eten then have still recalled me to my 
senses, for I should have looked on any one as a friend, 
a protector. — Oh^ if you had but been there,.! might still 
have been saved !— I i^ould not then have been ruined 
for ^ver although innocent — branded with infamy and 
yet blameless !" 

Theresa grasped for breath, and b^ whole frame 
trembled as with the cold shiver of ague, although her 
hand was burning hot and her chedts crimson* Trevel- 
yan again entreated she would take something to com- 
pose her, hnd defer the rest of her story until she was 
better fitted for thb task. 

" No, no ! let me go on while I can," said she wildly, 
" for my head is every minute getting more and more be- 
wildered — and you must now know all. — ^Lascelles him- 
self unbolted the hall^door, and we were in the street ! the 
fresh night air seemed to get into my brain, and take 
away what senies I still had left. — ^I was hardly consci- 
ous what I was about — whom I was with. — ^At last, when 
we had reached the next street, there was a carriage 
waiting ; — Lascelles put me into it, for I was so giddy 
with the speed at wluch we had gone I could not support 
myself. — ^I felt something spring in after me, — ^it was poor 
little Oscar, who had, imobserved,- followed us. Lascel- 
les seized him by the throat to throw him out ; — ^the dog's 
screams roused me, for they th^ struck on my heart ,• I 
freed him from his grasp, and he crept for safety behind 
my feet.— A strange pang of remorse at that moment 
shot through my soul; — ^your sister's image suddenly 
rushed before me, and I was on the point of throwing 
myself out of the carriage ; but Lascelles was already at 
my ade, — the door was closed — and we set off at full 
speed. 

" The frightful rate at which we went, the sound of 
the rattling stones, all, I suppose, worked upon my al- 
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ready overstjnEuned nervei^, iuid I could no longer restrain 
the hysteric sobs which nearly stifled me; for I felt as tf 
driven by a whiriwind into some horrible gulf, {jascd- 
les said every tlung mosi kind— ^most passionate to me, I 
believe; — ^but I heard nothing; — and when he would 
have taken my hand, I shuddering snatched it away, and 
drawing back into the comer of the carriage, entreated 
him not to speak to me. 

'^ We stUl flew Qloag with the most bewildering raindi- 
ty ; and yet every now and th«n Lascelles, putting down 
the glass, bade the drivers hasten their speed. At l^igtb, 
in about an hour, I suppose, we stopped to change horses. 

" I then again thought of escape. — ^I looked out of the 
carriage window, but all was dark — ^there was not a crea- 
ture stirring, and I could see nothing Jbut the clouds of 
smoke wluch came from the exhaui^bed horses. Still I 
looked wistfully around for help, — though Heaven knows 
who or what I hoped to see. In an instant, however, we 
were again off* wi6i redoubled speed. 

** As day broke, Oscar, — ^wlu>m I had totally forgotten, 
^—roused by the light, crept from his hiding-place, and 
sudd^y putting h^ feet on my knees, looked me stead- 
fastly in the face. Again the image of your silver ap- 
peared befcwre me— and for the first time then I thought 
of you! — ^Ilie dreadful situation into which I had mi#y 
plunged, struck me with fresh horror, and I turned with 
dread and dismay toward the companion of my flight. 

" A strange sort ctf delirium then suddenly seized me, 
— ^for I fancied that I -beheld through the still uncertain 
twilight the features of my husband 1 — ^I screamed with 
terror, r Lascelles, alarmed, again took hold of my hand, 
entreating me to compose myself. His very toudi curd- 
led my blood : — ^with my heart full of love for Hferbert, I 
had abandcmed myself to another ! 

"I strutted to get free from his grasp, and he 
at lastjet me go; but, as he relinquished my hand, I 
heard somethii^ hard fall on the floor of the chaise, and 
when I stooped down — ^I beheld your bracelet with the 
clasp brokeail— Oh, my best, my only friend T said 
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Theresa, grasping Trevelyan's hand, "it Was you who 
thus saved your poor maddened Theresa, 

" A deadly sickness came over me, and observing this 
house before us, I inquired if it was there we were to 
change horses, and entreated to be allowed a few minutes' 
repose. I suppose the paleness of my face satisfied Las- 
celks that my illness was real, for he called to the drivers 
' to stop, and lifUng xme out of the carriage, he sent for the 
landlady, leaving me under her charge, while he went to 
order the fresh horses. As he quitted the room, I ob- 
served that he whispered something to her — ihia terrified 
me the more, and the instant the door was closed I threw 
myself on the compassion of the woman, and on my 
knees I entreated her to save me. I cannot tell what 
story I told her, but she took pity on my distress, and 
promising to protect me, she hurried me up to this room. 
I then wrote a few lines to Lascelles. — I told him no 
powCT on earth should induce me again to see him.— I 
implored him to leave me instantly — and if he had one 
feeling of real aflfection,— one spark of honour, — ^to save 
me from utter ruin, by immediately telling all to my hus- 
band, and entreatii^ him to come to me. 

"I don't know what then passed, — ^but I heard loud 
and angry voices in the inn-yard ; — at last a carriage 
dwwe off, and I was told he was gone. 

" I sank into a sort of stupor, I believe, for it was not 
till many hours after that my helpless solitary situation 
struck me. The kind Icmdlady, indeed, first roused me 
to a sense of my forlorn situation, by asking if I had no 
frfend to whom she could send. I then inquired where I 
^yas, — and judge of my thankfulness when I found I was 
not far from you^ — ^you, my deliverer, my protector ! — 
And oh, be still my friend," Theresa exclaimed with 
vehemence, " and save me fiom ruin. — ^You know I am 
giriltless, — let iM)t the world brand me with infemy !" 

" Theresa!" said Trevelyan, in a solemn tone, "it is 
not the world's condemnation that you should now most 
fear ; — ^first, endeavour to make your peace with your 
God 1 with that God whose laws you have set at nought, 
and who yet watched over you while you were madly 
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braving his will ! For it Wfts kis merciful arm which 
preser^ you firom the perdition which you so heedlessly 
courted, and to wluch so many have been abandoned — 
Oh, kneel in gratitude to Him 1" 

Theresa ^staied at him aghast,— for having, as by a 
miracle, been rescued from the pollution of gmlt, and her 
mind being still in that ddirium of passion which had 
driven her on to her ruin, she had never once paused to 
reflect on her conduct — ^had never <»ioe thought <^ her 
crimindity in the sight of I^ven* ^le had raved of 
innocence, as if Lascelles and her husband were alone 
answerable for what had haj^ned ; and she had ev^ 
claimed, as her due, the continued good opinion of &e 
world. 

These startling words of Tr6vel3ran'8, howev^, at 
once roused her as yet benumbed conscience. But ex- 
hausted by the violent flings to which she had given 
way, she shrank appalled from the picture of guilt whidi 
he had presented to her; her heart turned sick— « deadly 
paleness overspread her countenance,«-*and she sank ba<^ 
s^iseless in the chair. 

Trevelyan, sedng that her bodily strei^th was no 
longer able to struggle with the fever oi her mind, and 
knowing that, till the one was to a degree restosed, it 
was vain to administer to the other, imn^diatdy sent for 
the kind-hearted landlady, who laid her on the bed, and 
gave her such reviving medicines as her house afi^rded. 

" Poor young lady," said she, as she wiped away the 
cold sweat from Theresa's fofehead, " I dare say she is 
quite exhfiusted, and no wonder, fi>r she has not tasted isi 
bit of food since she entered the house, besides the ftitigue 
of travelling all night I Lord bless us 1 these inexperi- 
enced, thoughtless creatures, set galloping off with the 
first man as asks them» without ever thinking of what 
they are about, and so of course repent their folly all the 
rest of their lives. However, as I told Miss, it is better 
to change one's mind going than r^uming, as so many 
do, and when it is too late. I have had more than one 
such an af^r here in my house, as it lies so conv^uent- 
Uk&in the north road, and I know it is always safest in 
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these cases to side with the young lady, when there hap- 
pens to he a dififerenoe of opinion between the lovers* 
Her gentleman was in a sad taking this morning after I 
gave him her letter, and we had a hard matter to get him 
-away— even my husband was obliged to interfere, and 
talk of fetching a magistrate ; — ^for I had promised the 
yowig lady I would protect he», so was determined to 
stand by li^r to the last, — ^more particularly as she seem- 
ed no way partial to the gentleman ; and certainly it is a 
great pity to be married to a person one donH like, when 
there may be others going that one might." 

Finding from all this, that the landlady considered the 
b«biness in the light of a mere thoughtless elopement of 
young persons not kiiowing their own minds, Trevelyan 
thought it best to let her continue in her mistake, and 
therdbre designating Theresa as Miss Howard, and a 
near connexicm of his, he questioned the hostess as to the 
events of the morning, hoping to learn something re- 
specting Lascelles which might enable him to form some 
id^a as to his probable future conduct with regard to his 
victim. 

" Why, my Lord, as I was sajring," replied the land- 
lady, '' the gentleman was in a precious passion when 
he read the young lady's note, and he swore he would 
be revenged on her for giving him such a journey all for 
nothing, (and to be sure it must have been provoking, 
enough — ^posting dghteen-pence a "mile, as it is now at 
most houses on the road,)---and he cursed himself, and 
her, and all of us ; but bless him, I did not care a far- 
thing for his oaths, for that is always the way with them 
there lovers ; they bluster for awhile — but I dare say it 
is all over by this time, and he as glad as the lady her- 
self, perhaps, to have got so easily out of the scrape — 
And I am sure I am very glad she chanced to take fright 
just at my door, for it is not every one, perhaps, who 
would have liked to meddle in such matters, but I am 
always happy to be of any use to travellers in any way, 
and your Lordship may depend on my paying every 
possible attention to Miss Howard.*^ 

Trevelyan felt satisfied that these proffers of kindness 
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were to be trusted to ; for he was well aware that a title 
always commands respect at an inn, whatever it may 
anywhere else, as it is hoped that the profit on the Goe 
stcb may be in proportion to the rank on the other ; he 
therefore fearlessly entrusted Theresa, (who was not then 
in a state to receive any comfort from himself,) to the 
care of her hostess, and leaving the apartment, he re- 
paired to that adjdning, in order to form some plan for 
extricating her, and indeed himself, from their present 
difficulties* 

To save Theresa's. reputation was of course his first 
object; and for that purpose, her immediate removal to 
Cheshunt, under the roof and protecti<Mi of his wife, was 
certainly the best expedient. Trevelyan's noble, geneious 
nature sometimes led him into mistakes in his judgment 
of others, supposing them to be influenced by the sanft 
motives and feelings which directed his own conduct, and 
by which, he thought that of every Christian must be 
regulated. Under this delusion he now wrote to Augusta ; 
judging that after all that had passed between them oir 
the subject of Theresa, his present communication would 
be more safdy made by letter than in a personal inter- 
view. It was by this time past eleven o'clock and pitch 
dark — so that to return home was out of the question; 
and he besides felt bound by every consideration of afiec- 
tion, of pity — indeed of duty — ^not to desert his defence- 
less eharge. But after having come to the resolution of 
writing an account of what had happened, to Augusta, 
and appealing to her ccnnpeission in fevour of this victim 
of the vice of others, he did not find the execution of his 
intentions so easy, and many a letter was begun, which 
was destroyed unfinished. 

At length, thinking it best in no way to advert to any 
of their former diflferences on the subject, he, in the open 
language of confidence, related the whole story of There- 
sa's flight ; hoping also that it might in a great measure 
remove Augusta's jealous suspicicms with regard to him- 
self. He said everything which could rouse her better 
feelings ; showing her the incalculable benefit she might 
confer on a fellow-creature, by allowing her own unspot- 
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ted character, and established reputation in the world, to 
protect and screen one who, but for that m(»nent of 
thoughtless passion, was as innocent as herself. He 
app^ed to her sense of duty as a wife and a Christian. 
— ^** Theresa is as unsullied as she is unfortunate," he 
added ; " if she were not, — 1£ her innocence were not as 
clear as the day,— do you think I would insult you, my 
wife, — the mother of my children, — ^by proposing such a 
measure? And again let me entreat you to recollect that 
Lady Herbert has not a friend on earth hut mysdf ; — 
that I feel as sacredly bound to protect her as if she was 
my sister or daughter — and, in short, bold in the'rectitude 
of my own motives, I must frankly declare, that let what 
will be the result to myself, I will uphold her. Grant, 
therefore, this my earnest prayer, and let Theresa, from 
tbts time, be the means of uniting, instead of throwing 
discord between us." 

Trevelyan concluded by sa3ring that he was going 
' immediately to write to Lord Herbert, who would, he 
had no doubt, (for his own sake as well as her's) imme- 
diately join his wife, and that thus the conduct and fair 
fame of every one concerned would be satisfactorily 
cleared to the world. 

To Lord Herbert he also wrote an account of the whole 
unfortunate transaction ; as briefly, but as nearly accord- 
ing with Theresa's own words, as he could, dwelling on 
the particulars of her flight, which proved her innocence, 
and appealing to his sense of justice as well as honour, 
to rescue his wife — and, inde^ himself — from the dis- 
grace into which his conduct had plunged them both, by 
again taking her under his protecfion. 

Thes^ two letters Trevelyan intended to send off* ex- 
press by the very first dawn of day, and he was sealing 
them for that purpose, when the landlady eiitered the 
room, alarm painted on her countenance. 

" I fear Miss Howard is very ill," said she, " and I 
really don't know what to do for her ; she talks very 
wildly, and by the burning heat of her skin and her 
quick pulse, I am sure she is in so high a fever, that some 
medical aid would be most advisable." 

Vol. IL 11 
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Much alanned, Trevelyan hastened into Theresa's 
apartment. The moment she saw him she uttered a 
dreadful shriek, and addressing him as her hushsuid, ve- 
hemently asserted her innocence, and implored him by 
all his former love for her, to save her from ii^amy. 
Trevelyan spoke to her, but she did not appear even to 
hear him, and continued her wild ravings, while her 
crimson fevered cheeks, and the hard rapid throbbings of 
her pulse, but too well confirmed the landlady's report. 

For an instant Trevelyan gazed on her in mute ho[je«. 
less distress. But this very distress at length roused him 
to exertion ; and learning from the landlady that an 
eminent physician resided at St. Albans, — ^not above vifnd 
miles distant, — he directly sent off an express, desiring 
his immediate attendance. It then suddenly occurred to 
him to send for his sister's mai4» and he experienced a 
degree of temporary relief, amid ^e perplexities by which 
he was surrounded, in the idea of placing Theresa in her 
care. He therefore, without delay, wrote to I&miphiies, 
and gave directions that a person should make all possible 
speed to town with his letter to Lord Herbert; then pro- 
ceed with his despatch to Richmond, and endeavour, in 
his way back, to obtain an answer to that left at Mivart's 
Hotel. At six o'clock a man was also sent to Cheshunt 
with his letter to Augusta. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



** And this wa8 she ! the peerless and the bright— 
tlMfUse worid's darling ! 
Ye4P*JWi was she !— -hot mark ye, I beseech, 
Whtf love the world-'-mark this mote wretchedness, 
And grave it on your hearts.'* 

HoiTB succeeded hour^ and still the medkal man did 
not appear ;— while, even to Trevel3ran'8 unskilted eyes, 
the rapid pn^ress of Theresa's disorder was but too evi- 
dent. He pa^ed those wretched hours restlessly, pacing 
\xp and down the apartment adjoining hers ; hurrying to 
her bed-side at the least sound of any unusual noise, and 
then as quickly leaving it, unable to endure the sight of 
her fearfully sufiferins state. The landlady watcheid her 
with the most unr^mtting attention, giving her every re- 
lief which her small skill in medicine suggested; 

At length, about seven in the morning, a carriage was 
heard to drive up to the iim door; Trevelyan hurried 
down stairs, and, to his inexpressible joy, found it had 
brought the expected doctor, " a case of some importance 
having prevented his attendhig to his lordship's sumi9Q{^'^. , 
sooner." \m 

Trejrelyan led him up to Theresa's room, and tl^||>^ 
lefl him with the landlady, awaiting his report in Mt-' 
next, with feelings which can better be imagined than 
described. 

And that rep(^ when, at last it came, only confirmed 
his worst af^rel^nsions. "There is much mischief 
here," said the doctor; " and some, I fear, beyond my 
reach. Violent mental excitement acting upon a debili- 
tated frame, and an • apparently habitually irritable ner- 
vous system, has produced most alarming inflammatory 
s3rtnptoms. Our first object, of course, must be to lowei; ^ 
the fever, and until I have tried how far the remedied 
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which I shall administer produce that desired e^ct, 1 
eannot prooounoe upon the case. I understand the mix'^ 
lures required are to be had at no great distance, there- , 
lore (with your lordship's approbati(»i) I will immediately 
send for them, and remain as long as my other profes- 
sional duties permit," (added he, looking at his watch,) 
** in order to judge of their e^ct on my patient. Miss 
Howard must be kept as quiet as possible, and all agita- 
tion spared her^^ The cause of het present distressing 
state I can (from wlmt the landlady has. told me) suspect ; 
and therefore think it right to recommend the most sooth- 
ing treatment in every way — whatever, in short, can best 
ease her mind. At present," continued the doctor, " she 
is past all such mode of relief, for her pulse is at 130, and 
she seems perfectly delirious." 

Hie prescribed medicines were procured and taken ; — 
the doctor stayed his passible time, — ^but left his patient 
much in the same state* 

Trevelyanr, after again and again pressing Theresa*s 
burning hand in his, counting the thrbbbings of her pulse:, 
and moistening her parched lips,-had, for a time, relin- 
quished these dutiesto the landlady, and was in the ad- 
joining room reckoning the time ttil the probable return 
of his messenger from Richmcnd^ when a packet was 
brought him. Recognising immediately Lady Lauuces- 
ton's hand-writing, he eageriy seized it out of the ser- 
vant's hand, — ^but for a minute or two had not courage to 
open it, as he felt that on that letter depended every pros- 
pect of future happmess and comfort both for him and 
Theresa. At last, reproaching himself for entertaining 
such injurious suspicions of his wife, he hastily broke the 
seal and read bs follows : — 

" I cannot pretend that the contents of your letter just 
received have in anp way surprised toe, as I have been 
long prepared for what has now happened. That I am 
eqimlly little surprised at what you require of me, I will 
not say ; and I feel the less scruple in at once refusing 
your request, being convinced that, when the present 
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strange delusion under which you now labcmr is over, you 
will yourself see the matter in the same light which I do* 

" With regard to Lady Herbert Leslie I will say no- 
thing, as I have no onmexion whatever with her. Nor 
will I comment on ywr idea that you are in * honour and 
duty^ bound to insult your wife, and des^ your home 
and family, for a person who has deserted every thing a 
woman should most respect, — for that is a subject on 
which we appear to have such totally different principles 
and sentimentSf that it is vain to hope we can ever under- 
stand each other. 

" One thing, however, I will vulture to observe. If 
Lady Herbert is the ^ peffecUy spottess* character you 
represent her, surely under present circumstances, and aU 
considerations, her husband is a more fitting protector fcMr 
her than yourself; and if ^as you say) ' he will no doubt 
immediately join her,' he is also an all-sufficient one, for 
I must consider the duties of guardian, — ^to which you 
allude as so paramount, — ^to have ceased when she ob- 
tained by her marriage another lawful protector. 

" Under all these circumstances, therefore, allow me 
to decline what you propose ; and I do so with the greater 
confidence, as I am certain that by the time this letter 
reaches you, your sentiments on the subject will coincide 
with my own. If not — ^I can only lament that they should 
so generally diflfer, for that difference cannot alter my 
determination. 

"Although you do not make any inquiries, I must 
conclude tlwit you will be glad to hear that St. Ives con- 
tinues mending. Yours, 

" Augusta Launob6ton." 

On reading this cruel reply to his petition in favour of 
Theresa, Trevelyan was perhaps strongly tempted to 
give way to bitter invectives against the hard-hearted 
obduracy which thus at once annihilated all his hopes ; 
and to throw the letter, — already crushed in his clenched 
hand, — ^into the fire. But at length, overcoming this first 
moment of passion, he endeavoured calmly to reconsider 
its contents, hoping that his own overwrought e^pecta- 
11* 
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tions might have ma^odfied their repnkiive character^ 
On a second perusal, however, they stilly told the same 
tale of Pharisaical self-righteousness and obstiimcy, and 
still more convinced him that any further aj^icatioa to 
Lady Lannceston would be perfectly vain. 

What plan tberrfore to pursue in order to extricate 
Theresa from her perilous situation, he now knew not ; 
and — as to a forlorn hope, — he turned aH his thoughts 
towards the result of his letter to Lord Herbert, and the 
possibility of his revived af^ion for his wife, oa hearing 
6{ her danger — ^For that she was in danger Trevelyan 
could now no longer conceal from himself. The physi- 
cian, who had returned in the aflemoon, evidently thoi^^t 
ill of the case, having entirely changed his plan of treat- 
ment in consequence of the total &ilure of his first pre- 
scribed remedies ; and although he seemed cautious in 
giving a decided opinion, yet it was plain that he enter* 
tained very little hope of his patient. During all these 
hours Theresa had continued in a state of entire stupor, 
except when roused from it by the wild ravings of deli- 
rium ; and the only temporary relief to his anxious suf- 
ferings which Trevelyan the while experienced, was when 
he saw the faithful Humphries at last arrive. 

She had set out the instant she received bm summons, 
— too happy in an opportunity to prove her affection for 
her ^parted mistress, and her sense <^ gratitude to him, 
by devoting herself to the comfort of one whom they 
both so tenderly loved. — Under Humphries* care Trevel- 
yan at least felt sure that the poor siferer would receive 
every attention and relief of which her state was suso^ 
tible, and the result he humbly lefl to the All-wise Dis- 
poser of events. 

The messenger who returned about the time that Hum^ 
phries arrived, had in his way back called, as directed, at 
Mvart's Hotel ; but whether Lord Herbert Leslie was at 
home, or in town, he could not tell, as in reply to his 
inquiries he was merely informed that there had been no 
message lefl fw him. 

Tlieresa became ho much worse during the following 
night, and the doctor, who arrived ab^t nine in the 
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morning, gave so 4iscottraging a report of her state, that 
Trevelyan resolved on once more writing to Lord Her- 
bert, to warn him of the danger of delay if he wished 
again to see his injured wife. 

The heavy hours passed on, and still no favourable . 
symptom seemed to take place in Theresa's illness ; no 
relenting letter came from Lady Launceston, and Lord 
Herbert did not appear. 

Towards the aflemocm Trevelyan's attention was 
roused by the sound of a carriage driving hastily into the 
inn-yard, and in a mmute or two he heard his own name 
pronounced on the stairs, as if in answer to inquiries re- 
specting him. Could it be Augusta ?^— Once more his 
kind heart leaped to meet her, and he would then have 
hailed her appearance as that of a ministering angel ! — 
The footsteps approached — and the door op^aed,— but 
instead of Augusta,— ^instead of Lord Herbert, — the 
kind-hearted Sir Henry Willi«uns was ushered into the 
room* 

He entered with a countenance of alarm and anxiety, 
and hastily coming up to Trevelyan, "For Heaven's 
sake, my dear friend," said he, " what is all this strange 
story 7-^what has happened ? — ^Having heard nothix^ 
about it, I rode over this morning to Ch^hunt to see you, 
and there I was told such a conttised sort of a tale, that 
not being able to make anything of it, I determined on 
getting a chaise in order to come on here directly, that I 
might learn the truth ; — so do tell me — ^what in the world 
is the matter with you all 1" 

The sight of a friend, and the soothing voice of sym- 
pathy, so much affected Trevelyan, — rousing him out of 
the state of unnatural composure in which his faculties 
had during the last twenty-four hours been benumbed, — 
that it was some time before he could make his impatient 
auditor comprehend the truth. 

" Well, I suspected something of all this from what 
Lady Launceston told me," said Sir Henry, after Tre- 
- velyan had finished his narrative. 

" Lady Launceston, what, have you seen her?" eagea'ly 
inquired the latter, — ^«* to-day?" 
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'* Yes, I am just come from her, and she infonned me 
of your sudden departure from home,^ and hinted at what 
— <»r rather tr^o— stiU detained you ; but I cannot say 
htr version of the story exactly agreed with your's. 
Faith, her ladyship seems to thmk that Lady Herbert 
somehow contrived to run. ofi* both with you, and Mr. 
what's his name — ft trio, hey!— ^Egad, dbat would be 
something quite new,'* — ^and in s{»te of his distress about 
Theresa, Sir Henry laughed heartily at the idea of the 
double dq)ement — ^while poor Trevelyan, his feelings 
ev^ry way wounded, struck his denched hand cm the table 
with impatience. 

" However, after all,*' continued Sir Henry, " we must 
make some aUowances for Lady Launceston, for in truth 
I cannot quite wonder at her jealousy — things do lock 
deuced queer, that 's the truth, and I suspect my good 
Lady Williams herself would not — even at this time of 
day — ^very much a]^rove of my galloping off after some 
old flirt of mine, under any pretence whatever ; and con* 
sidering Lady Herbert in the light Lady Launceston does, 
I am not dther very much surprised at her making some 
wry faces at your proposal of receiving her under her 
roof. We must surely allow there is some reason in all 
this ; — ^and yet, on the other hand" — continued Sir Henry 
after a pause, *' I declare I do not see how in any one thing 
you could have acted differently from what you have 
done ; it has been all plaguy unlucky certainly, but at all 
ev^ts you have nothmg to refHroach yourself with, and I 
hope that in tiipe we shall bring Lady Launceston to see 
your conduct more fairly. Tliere must however be a 
little mutual forgiveness ; for your wife will consider her- 
self as aggrieved — ^that I see very plainly. She does not 
know Lady Herbert as we do, and therefore cannot feel 
the same interest in her, and not feeling it, I do not won- 
der she disapproves of your partiality ; but I will see what 
I can make of her Ladyship. I will go back again to 
her, and perhaps a littk coaxing and flattery may do 
wonders — ^hey?** 

Trevelyan shook his head. *' I suppose," resumed Sir 
Henry, " the great pomt upon which to press, is getting 
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her to consent to Lady Herbert's removal to Cheshant V* 

" I fear," said Trevelyan, in a low broken voice, " it 
is now too late for Lady Launceston to be of any use to 
one who will probably never again leave this roof but for 

that home" he stepped, shuddering, and covered his 

face with his hand. 

" Cheer up, my good friend," said Sir Henry, much 
moved, " you have got hypped here all by yourself, and 
so fancy things worse than they are. Only consider how 
young Lady Herbert is — ^how many have had bad fevers, 
and have recovered — ^how many have had obstinate wives 
who have at last been brought to reason — leave that* part 
of the business to me — I will bring Lady Launceston 
round, I am sure ; and now I think of it, it is not only for * 
Lady Herbert's sake, but for yours — ^for her <Jwn, indeed 
— that she should at least drive over here and see after 
you, if it was only for the sake of appearances. In short, 
I will explain it all to her, and depend upon it, I shall 
settle the matter to your satisfaction, and bring your wife 
to ypu in a much better mood than you expect. But now 
tell me a little more about that poor dear little soul The- 
resa — ^when was it the doctor saw her last ?" 

" At nine this morning, and he will return again in the 
evening," replied Trevelyan. " I sometimes fancy that 
she is a shade better — -she is certainly quieter, and ap- 
pears to suffer less } but I am fearful of giving way to 
hope — in short, God knows — ^I hardly know what I should 
hope for." 

They were now standing together near the door which 
led into Theresa's apartment, it was not closed, and gently 
pushing it aside, Trevelyan led his friend towards the 
bed. At the sight of the pallid face, which he had seen 
so lately brilliant with youth and beauty, the kind-hearted 
veteran drew back much afifeeted. "Poor dear pretty 
creature !" said he, wiping his eyes, " what a pity it is 
she did not keep her temper better when she saw her 
husband philandering with the albigail ; but it was pro- 
voking enough, faith : however, I suppose it is all for the 
best. At all events, I am glad I have seen her, and can 
tell Lady Launceston how really ill she is ; it may be of 
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1^86, and 90 now tbe socmer I tetum to her the better ; and 
depend upon seeing us both here vary socm, for I think I 
had better come with her,*^eyi — for four any thing 
should oome oyer her by the way, you know.** 

Treve]3ran again and again thanked his warm-hearted 
friend for all his kindness ; assuring him that his visit had 
been of the greatest comfort, and that he felt most grate^ 
ftil for his promised kind interfer^Kse, whatever might be 
the result. He theh accompanied him down stairs, and 
saw him depart on hk kind misaon, but with little hope 
of any good to be produced by the n^o^atkm. 

During the remainder of that day, Theresa continued 
to be so much quieter, that Trevdjran^s herpes revived, 
and he looked with anxiety for the arrival of the doctor, 
in the fond expectation of their bdng confirmed. As soon 
there^Hre as he saw his carriage driving towards the inn, 
he hurried down to meet him. 

" I really think she is better this evening," said he ; 
"Humphries says she has recognised her. I have not 
ventured myself to speak to her, for fear of occasioning 
the least agitaticm." 

" You were quite right," replied the doctor ; " in Miss 
Howard's state, we must use the greatest caution ; but I 
trust I Shall be able to say, that your lordship's report of 
her amendment is^e8 founded." 

They went t(^ther into Theresa's apartment, when 
the doctor imm^iately approached her, and anxiously 
felt her pulse. She seemed at oace to be aware of his 
pres^ce, for she opened her eyes, looking steadfiistly at 
him. fib asked her several questi(ms, to all of which she 
replied quite collectedly. Again, he mwe than once 
counted with tbe most minute attention the throbbings <^ 
her pulse. During all this time, poor Tipevelyan's heart 
beat with a rapidity probaUy far be}rond even lever's 
pace, for the sound of her voice, again restored to its 
natural tone, had thrilled to its inmost recess ; and al* 
though he had a fow hours before dotibted what his h<^pes 
for her ihould be, he could now be at no loss to ascertain 
what they actually were. 

After a time, the doctor turned fh»n the bed, and with* 
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out speaking beck<Hied Treyelyan into the adjoining room. 
«' She is hotter — much hotter, is she not?" eageriy inquir- 
ed the latter. 

The doctor shook his head — ^*^ I must pot flatter you, 
my Lord," said be, in a t<Mie which curdled his auditoi^s 
Uood. " The symptoms of the disorder are changed ; it 
has no longer the same eSect on her Acuities, which 
makes her appear so much better, but ^" and lus coun- 
tenance agaia betrayed what he seemed imwilling to put 
into words-^" AH will depend on the next twenty-four 
hours : if her strength at all rallies between this and to- 
morrow evening, we may still entertain some hoptti|f Her 
stru^ling through the attack ; if npt ^" 

" If not I — GcS*s will be done !" exclaimed Trevelyan, 
as he mak into a chair, and covered his agitated face 
with his hand. 

" You may safely go to Miss Howard," continued the 
ckxstor, " but speak quietly to her ; whatever is calculated 
to ease her mmd, and soothe her spirits, will be of use. 
Some sudden mental distress has evidently brought on 
this illness» and therefor^ the sooner she is reliev^ from 
it the better. I cannot of course venture to inquire into 
family secrets," he continued, " but in a case where the 
mind is so evidei^y acting on the^^dy, I feel myself 
auth(»rised at least to give advics^-Mad I must recom- 
niend the most soothing treatment. 

Trevelyan in reply could only press the doctor's hand, 
his lepoTt having totally overpowered him. " I will en- 
deavour to be here again early to-morrow morning," con- 
tinned the latter, "kit I have unfortunately a case of 
great importance at some distance, so that I cannot quite 
answer for my time. Miss Howard's maid however is 
aware of every thing that should be done for her, and I 
must frankly own that in her present state it is to an 
effort of nature- we must look, more than to the power of 
medicine." 

How difficult it is to bear tjuit sudden revulsion from 
hope to despair, which one single word may occasion, 
and by which our very exbtence seems to be at once 
overthrown ! And the more buoyant the former feeling, 
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the farther we are impelled to the contrary extr^ne, on 
ree^ving the least check to our self-raised expectations. 
Such was the eflfect produced upon Trevelyan by the doc* 
tor's words, and so completely had they unmanned him, 
that it was some time before he felt hunself sufiici«itly. 
composed to venture into Theresa's room. He thea 
quietly approached the bed, and sitting down by it, took 
hdd of her hand. But his gentle pressure did not seem 
to rouse her from her stupor, and although' he twice 
spoke, she evidently did not notice his presence, the mo- 
m^tary return of animation having already snbsidied. 

Often and oflen dunng that anxious night, with the 
doctor's sad forboding words still ringing in his ears, 
Trevelyan's trembling hand pressed hers, in the hope 
of discovering some symptom of returning strength; hxt 
each time he with a sigh relinquished it — sick at heart. 

Another day broke, and Theresa was still much the 
same. Soon after nine that morning, a carriage drove 
up to the house, but instead of the physician, whom Tr©» 
velyan was impatiently expecting — although he hanfiy 
looked for any relief to his fears even from him— ^t 
brought Sir Henry Williams, who entered the room, evi- 
d^tly muoh disconcerted. 

" Well, here I am again— and alone, I am sorry to 
say. But my Lady Launceston is such a deuced odd 
wcMnan, I really can make nothing of her. She is the 
first, egad! that has ever got the better of me; — ^hut no- 
thing I could say or swear — for I really believe I at last 
did swear — ^had power to undeceive her with regard to 
Lady Herbert, whom she talks of as totally lost in cha- 
racter—a regular abandoned woman in short, and con- 
siders you as under some strange delusicm with regard to 
her. I began by hinting at your wish that she might, 
as soon as well enough, be removed to Cheshunt. But, 
zounds ! my lady was off at a tangent I She wondered 
how you could think of making so extraordinary a re- 
quest — allowed that you had a right to bring whom you 
pleased into your own house, but as she could not be ex- 
pected to welcome such guests as Lady Herbert, the only 
way she could accommodate you, would be by herself 
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leaving your roof, and that she would therefore immedi- 
ately set out for Cornwall. I told her that such a step, 
far from being agreeable to you, would only make bad 
worse, besid^ teing now quite unnecessary, as Lady 
liferbert's increased illness precluded all hope of removing 
fcer anywhere at present f but that I oould not help, as a 
friend, suggesting to her Lad3rship the propriety of driv- 
ing over here, if it were only to save appearance^, as it 
was rather strange to leave y©a all alone to nurse a beau- 
tiful woman. 

" This lepresentaticm of the case seemed to be an un- 
lucky hit of mine, as she hastily said, and with more of 
anger than — to give the devil his due—she had yet be- 
trayed, that she thought it would be still more strange in 
a wife to go and visit her husband's mistress, sick or well. 
This reply of hers put me fairly into a passion, and I 
spcke my mind to her pretty freely, extolling you to the 
skies ; but it was all to no purpose, and she persisted in 
her determination to go immediately to Trevelyan Gastle, 
in order to leave the coast clear for you and your sup- 
posed paramour. In short, I am sorry to say, with all 
my boastings I have certainly bungled the business sad- 
ly." . 

** Well, well !" said Trevelyafl, in a dejected tone, 
" do not vex yourself, my good friend; it matters little 
now. Lady Launceston will not be called upon for the 
sacrifice of her rigid principles of morality ; her Chris- 
tian charity will be put to no trial; for she whom she so 
cruelly injures will soon be beyond the reach of all hu- 
man condemnaticMi'' — and he raised his eyes to Heaven, 
as if claiming for the poor rejected Theresa that pity 
from above ns&ch was denied her upon earth. 

Sir Henry looked on him in compassic»i. " Is there 
any other way in which I can be of use to you ?",said 
he, after a moment's pause. " I have been thinking, if 
I were to try and get hold of Lord Hubert, and tell him 
all about i^; but then, knowing him so little as I do, my 
interference would perhaps be rather awkward, and I 
might run my old head into a fine scrape ; still, I would 
willingly venture on any thing to serve you^ or indeed 

Vol. n. 12 
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mj poor firiend HowarcTs daughter, who has certainly 
been cruelly used among them all ! . Oh, what a fool she 
was," he continued, ** to prefer that precious libertine to 
youf and what a fool /was to ask him to dinner that 
day at Twickenham, for it was then all this mischief 
began. But we won't go back to all that," eMed Sir 
Henry quickly, on obsemng the expression of keen an- 
guish OD. Trevdyan's countenance; "what can't be 
cured must be endured : so what shall I do now 7 Faith, 
I have really a great mind to go at once to town, and see 
whether I canndt succeed better with Lord Herbert than 
I did with Lady Launceston. By the by, I am sorry to 
say the whole story is abroad, although of course va- 
riously told ; and I to-day heard that it is repcMrted a duel 
has taken place between Lord Herbert and Mr. Lascelles ; 
but I believe it ended in mere smoke. And, indeed, what 
had they io fight about ? If a dog lays down his bone, 
he has no business to fly upon another for picking it up; 
so it is said the supposed combatants fired in the air, and 
then, declaring themselves tobe mutually satisfied, shook 
hands, and walked oflT the mid §irm-in.arm : — a pretty 
farce, truly ! that was not the way we used to fight when 
I was young." 

" Well," continued Sir Henry, after a pause, and hav- 
ing paced up and down the room several times lost in 
thought — " i am determined what to do — ^I will go di- 
rectly to town, and see what information I can pick up ; 
and then act accordingly, and if I have any good news 
to bring, I will hasten back here as fast as I can. So 
God bless you! — and no thanks," added he, observing 
Trevelyan about to express his sense of kindness — ^* be- 
lieve me, you owe me none ; for if you were out of the 
question, I would equally go througn fire and water for 
that poor dear Theresa, particularly now that my blood 
is up about her; so do not despair, but hope the best." 
Then heartily shaking Trevelyan by the 1imid,a8 he left 
him, Sir Henry returned to his carriage, and set oflT for 
London. 

The weary hours crept on, and still Trevelyan could 
not flatter himself that he perceived any symptom of re- 
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turning strength in Theresa's pulse. Towards the end 
<^ the afternoon, as he was silting absorbed in thought in 
the room adjcnmng that in which she lay, he suddenly 
heard hurried footsteps in the passage leading to his 
apartment ; in a minute the door was q)ened, and the 
waiter abruptly announcing—?-*' A gentleman who wishes 
to speak with your Lordship," — ^Lord Herbert Leslie 
^ood before him, 

Trevdyan started fix)m his chair, and for a minute 
each looked at the other incapable of speech. 

The seven years which had passed over Lord Herbert 
since Trevelyan had last seen him, and still more per- 
haps the life which he had led, told strongly on his 
perscm. The fresh look of vigorous youth was already 
gone, and although there were still remains of that beauty 
of form and feature which had so powerfully captivated 
poor Theresa's youthful fancy, yet the mind now involun- 
tarily recoiled from a look of profligacy which was 
stamped on his whole person. 

Trevelyan was the first to overcome the awkwardness 
of their meeting. "I conclude," said he, "that you 
have received my- second letter from hence*" 

** It was the nature of its contents," replied Lord 
Herbert haughtily, " which has brought me here now ; 
for as to the first with which your Lordship honoured 
me, I really did not consider myself obliged to attend to 
it ; nor should I probably have felt called upon to obey 
your summcms at all, had I not received a most satisfac- 
tory explanation from Mr. Lascelles, although I must say 
it still leaves me at a loss to account for Lady Herbert's 
extraordinary conduct, and your extraordinary expecta- 
tions from me, considering what has passed." 

Lord Herbert was continuing in the same strain of 
bravado, but Trevelyan suddenly stopped him. " There 
is no time to be lost in vain unmerited invectives. Lord 
Herbert, and it was not in order to dispute on your wife's 
conduct that I requested your presence here, but that you 
might, ^fore it is too late, make all the reparation in 
your power, and obtain her foi^veness." 

f^ Reparaticm ! — ^Her forgiveness !" exclaimed Lord 
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Herbert, his face red<teDing with passion ; <^ surely ymxr 
Lordsh^ mistakes our relative mtuatioiis ?" 

"No," said TreYdjran firmly; **I repeat it agaki^i^ 
forgiveness* Hear me^ Lord Hubert, — ^hear me speak 
to you in the character of-— your wife's father. C^ that 
day when I gave her to you at the alta^^wh^i I gave 
you my hearrs blood !" he added, with a burst of feding 
which he seemed unable to suppress, " you swore before 
God and man * to love, to honour, to protect her!' — 
Have you fulfilled any one of those promises !-— Have you 
not, on the contrary, in bold defiance of them all^cast 
from you the poor fragile plaything so soon as she ceased 
by novelty to please, and at. last druren her, by unkind- 
ness, — by insult even to desperation! Yes, it was you 
who hurried her to her ruin ;— it was you who forced her 
on to the brink of destruction. But E^ven itsdf inter- 
posed, and preserved from pollution its lovdiest wo^. 
Your wife is spotless*— innocent ; one moment of thought- 
less \nadness — ^for which you yourself are answerable— 
is all that can be laid to her chaige» Her heart, her 
mind, herself^ is pure : — Praises to God they are so I 

" I have not done yet," continued Trevelyan eageriy, 
and grasping Lord Herbert's arm as he saw he was in 
impatience about to inteyrrupt him. " One word more : 
this unvalued, this wronged, this lovely being, still loves 
you; — that heart which was given to you in all the fer- 
vour of youthful passion still beats for you alone, — ^for 
you, who have J^n so unworthy of the precious gift." 

" Lord Launceston," exclaimed Lord Herbert, no led- 
ger able to contain his feelings, " you go too far : you do 
not, you eannnot^ know my provocations, my excuses." 

" I know all," hastify interrupted Trevelyan, " and I 
must frankly tell you, in order to save all useless discus- 
sions on the subject, that one word of your wife's would 
have more weight with me than the most aelemn jfisever- 
ations from — any other human being.-rrEvery one may 
read the history of her heart and life; it is incteed her 
very artlessness of character which has hurried ctt ber fate. 
Oh, Lord Herbert, I again adjure you, by the teve you 
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once professed for her, — ^by that God who roistered the 
vows by which you bound yourself to her, — ^not to lose a 
moment in making all the reparation still in your power. 
The spark of Hfe is not yet extinguished ,* who knows 
what the prospect of returning happiness, — ^what the 
mercy of Heaven may y€?t effect ! &) to her; speak to 
her the kind words of afection ; it will be no hard matter 
to obtain her forgiveness, for her stricken heart will itself 
plead in your behalf. But I charge you, be kind, be 
gentle !— one hai^h word of recrimination, and you may 
have to answer even for her life." 

Trevelyan stopped. Lord Herbert appeared for a mi- 
nute at a loss in what manner to reply ; he felt involun- 
tarily abashed befcMte one whose superiority he was forced 
to acknowledge to himself, and he also in his heart could 
not but allow the justice of his words. 

Afler a mom^it's pause, therefore, and addjessing 
Trevelyan in a somewhat subdued tone. ** From no one 
but yourself, Lord Launceston," said he, " would I have 
ix»me all that I have now patiently listened to, nor would 
I el any other time have submitted to such language even 
from you ; moreover, I really cannot so far renounce all 
justice to myself as to allow your representations to beat 
all correct. But I have not, believe me, any wish either to 
waste time in explanations — ^to which, inched," he added, 
with returning haughtiness of manner, " you have done 
me the honour to say you would not ^ve much credence 
— so we will let all that pass. It is perfectly natural^ 
he continued with a sarcastic smile, " that Lady Her- 
bert's story should have most weight with your Lordship, 
therefore I will not intrude mine upon your attention ; 
and, to put an end at once to this most painful and useless 
discussion, I request you will be so good as to apprise her 
of my arrival, (should you judge her situation to require 
such precautiwiary notice,) and tell her that I beg for a 
few minute's conversation." • 

Trevelyan did not move, nor make any immefiate re- 
ply : hb feared he had by his own vehemence added to 
the already irritated state of Lord Herbert's feelings, and 
12» 
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as at that moment his only desire wtus to coDciliate kkn 
towards his wife^ he judged it would be advisable to €»• 
deavour to soothe him before am. interview toc^ place on 
which he felt so much depended. Addressing him there- 
fore in an altered tone, " You must forgive me, Lord 
Herbert," said he, hoisting out his hand towards him, 
*' if I have been betrayed into any imdue warmth <^ ex- 
pression ; but you must make alknyancea for the feelings 
of a friend^— a parent !" 

Again an ironical smile crossed Ix>rd Iferbert's fea- 
tures ; he did not appear to observe the hand which had 
been extended, towards him$ and taking no sort of notice 
of Trevelyan's apology^ he merdy made sign that he 
wished, without ftirth^ delay, to repair to his vrife's 
apartment. Trevelyan thought it best to push the mat- 
ter no farther just tlkn, and hoping much from the <^fect 
winch he fancied the mght of Theresa ooidd not fail to 
produce, he opened the door which ted into ^ ekk cham- 
ber, and, followed by Lord Herbert, slowly entered. 

Humphries dire(<tly lefl her {^ace at her bedside, and 
coming up to him, '' My lady has been quite ^et for 
the last hour," said she ; '^ I do not, however, tmnk she 
is asleep, for it seems to "be more like stupor, occaocmed, 
probably, by the draughts she has taken ; but still I think 
she is more oomlbrtable, and more ISke herself^" 

Trevelyan approached the bed, and drawing aside the 
curtain, as he leant over her, he addressed Theresa by 
her name; but she did not move, or speak. — ^''Ijady 
Herbert," he repeated in a firmer voioe, " would you see 
your husband if he were to comeT' Still no answer, 
and her eyes remained closed ; but by the restless motico 
of her hand, which was lying at her side, it was evident 
it was not sleep ^hich thus benumbed her faculties. 
Agjun Trevelyan spoke to her. ** Tlieresa, your hus- 
band is come; will you not see him?" But again Ins 
words were totally unheeded, and Trevelysm, turning to- 
wards Lord Herbert, cast on him an involuntary look of 
reproach as the cause of the melancholy spectacle beftre 
them. 
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It was one which appalled and roused even the hard- 
ened libertine: he approached the bed, lodEed at Theresa 
for a minute aghast, and then in a low tremulous vcMoe 
addressed hor by an endearing i^pelktkxi once familiar 
to her ears. ' 

That name— that voice*-4he voice of him who had 
beeil the object of her youthM passion, at once pene- 
trated through the mist of fever and the stupor of debility. 
She raised her head from the pillow, and gazing wildly 
at her husband — ^^ It is he! it is Herbert himseU'!'' she 
exclaimed, with an hysteric scream, and burst into one 
of those dreadful fits of laughter, occasioned by over- 
wrought feelings on an exhausted frame. 

It was Trevelyan's arm which then supp<»ted the poor 
convulsed Theresa ! It was his hand which chafed her 
clammy temples, for, horror-struck at the sight before 
him, a feeling of remorse seemed, for a minute, totally to 
overpower Lord Herbert, and he stood motionless, gazing 
on his victim. Her hysteric cries by degress subsided, 
and when suflficiently recovered to be again aware of the 
presenpe q£ him, the sight of whom had so violently 
affected her. Lord Herbert again speke to her. 

"Theresa!" said he, in a low subdued tone, "will you 
forget the past? C^ you f<Mrgive me?" 

" Foi^ve you !" she exclaimed, a ray o[ light appear- 
ing for an instant to illume her countenance, and a flush 
of joy to tinge her faded cheek. " Oh ! dear, dear Her- 
bert !" and throwing herself fcwrward, she fell nearly sense- 
less on his breast. 

For a moment Lord Herbert seemed moved to tender- 
ness ; he pressed her to his heart, and kissed her pale 
face ; but as her feeble hands— ^-unable to retain her hold 
— ^felj powerless from his neck, which they had clasped, 
he disengaged himself from, her artns, and laying her 
head on the pillow, gradually withdrew his hand from 
her grasp. Still, however, he continued for some time 
to stand by the bedside, watching her in silence; but as 
she had again relapsed into a state of nervous agitation, 
nearly amounting to hysterics, and had evidently lost all 
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eonscibusness of his pr ca g pc e, he at length proposed 
leaving the apartment until she was more composed, and 
better fitted for conversation. 

mesoed, and hoping that he read in his 
ndications of retumii^ feeling, he kindly 
i towards him. Lord Herbert did not 
said nothing, and Immediately after left 
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CHAFEER IX. 



My fainting ^ter, — why despair t 
Why think thy voice has lost its power % 

The Saviour bends to hear ^ prayer 
That's whisper'd at the parting hour. 

What thoQ^h beneath a guilty load 

Thy bowing, trembling spirit groans ; 
The blood that from Immanuel flow'dj 

Fk sin deplored, renonnoed, atones. 

LoBD HiSBBBBT had <mce loved Theresa, as he thought, 
devotedly ; that is to say, her extraordinary beauty and 
&u9oinating manners had for a time captivated his imagi- 
nation, even to the lemporaiy exclusion of every otl^r 
0»bject ; but he was totally incapable oi any deeper or 
more lasting saoitiment of the heart, and had eagerly 
sought her in marriage, because it was by marriage alone 
that his momentary but headstrong passion could be grati- 
fied. The fortune she brought him was also no small 
attracticHi to one disposd to such expensive pleasures as 
those to which Lord Herbert was then addicted, and 
would, he thought, in a great measure compensate for the 
degree of thraldom which matrimony might entail. This 
transient passion for his lovely bride ladled no longer than 
while she possessed the power to charm by novelty* The 
unvalued toy was then thrown aside, and her very steadi- 
ness of afifection, acting as a constant reproach, irritated, 
instead of recalling his wandering feelings* 

The pernidoira society into which they were so(mi after 
thrown, during their long, residence in France — at that 
period of moral degradation which followed the Revolu- 
tion-Uncompleted the destruction of Theresa's domestic 
happiness. Lord Herbert then plunged without restraint 
into every species of dissipation and vice ; and his ne- 
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glected wi^ thus driven by bkter disappointmeDt to seek 
an oblivion for her sorrows amid the bewildering plea- 
sures of Paris, was easily allured into thesodeQr of those 
with whom any intercourse seemed contamination, and 
whose licence of manners gave to her own conduct an 
appearance of culpability, from the realty of which, how* 
ever, she was efl^tually preserved by her ardent love for 
her husband. 

Lord Herbert, the while fangroosed by his own pur- 
smts, was too indifferent to be at the trouUe of watching 
her conduct or reading her feelings ^ and callous ev^A 
with regard to her virtue, where its sacrifice would have 
entailed no personal disgrace upon kimtelf^ he abandon- 
ed her without remorse to her fate ; and it may even be 
doubted whether, on their return to purer mcnrals and 
stricter manners in a coimtry where he wasy in a degree, 
called upon to assume the dignity of a husband, he would 
in his heart have resented that injury to his honor which 
might have been the means of restoring him to more en- 
tire liberty. In the present instance, however, he wbs 
well aware that, to take up the matter with a high hand, 
would be but to raise an universal cry against himself^ 
as any investigation musl^xpose the culpabihty of his own 
conduct rather than that of his wife. He, therefore, un- 
der this conviction, thought it would be prudent to go 
through the forms of an expiation and reconcihation wSh 
Lascelles; and openly declaring himself to be perfectly 
satisfied, he at length so far overcame his pride as to at- 
tend Lord Launceston's summons. 

How far the sight of his once-loved, dyii^ Theresa 
touched his heart, so as to efiect any real change of feeling 
towards her, may be doubtful ; but fer a time it shook his 
nerves ; and afler passing above an hour in all the hor- 
rors of a startled upbraif&ig conseience, he hastily left 
the house, in the hope of finding some temporary dis- 
tracticm to his perturbed thoughts, amid the busy stir of 
life. 

Towards evening Theresa to a degree rallied; and 
Humphries informing Trevelyan that she appeared to be 
qpite collected, and had named both him and Lord Her- 
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bert, he immediately went in search of the latter, but to 
his vexation found that he had left the house. Trevelyan, 
without loss <rf time, sent messengers in all diretiotts for 
him, and then, with a feeling of revived hope, which he 
had not courage to check, he r^iaired to Theresa's apart* 
ment. 

As soon as she heard his footsteps, she looked anxi- 
ously towards tiie door. Trevelyan well knew whom it 
was that her eyes thuseaa^ly sought, and, hastening up 
to her, — ^" Lord Herbert,* sawl he, " is not at this minute 
in the house, but he will soon be here, for I have sent to 
hasten his return." She looked at him for a minute in 
alence, then holding out her feeble hand, while tears 
started into her eyes. " You never leave me," said she ; 
"j^OM are always kind to me." Trevelyan, too much 
a^ted to speak, merely pressed her hand in reply. Her 
pulse was fluttering and uncertain, and the doctor's sad 
fore-warnings again forced Uiemselves on his mind, and 
chilled his blood. 

He sat down by the bed-side, and afler watching her 
for a few minutes in silence, encouraged by the calm col- 
lected expression of her countenance, " Theresa !" said 
he in a tremulous voice, " now that you have had time 
for reflection, and are reconciled to your husband, is there 
not another with whom you would wish to be at peace ?" 

" Another ! whom?" said she wildly ; " what do you 
mean?" 

" I mean, that surely you must wish to be at peace 
with yourself— with your God !" 

She started from her pillow with a degree of nervous 
energy, of which he had scarcely thought her enfeebled 
body capable, and looking him fixedly in the face,-^ 
** What do you mean ?" she again repeated, " Is it really 
then as I have fancied — am I dying?" and her whole 
frame trembled with agitation as she spoke. 

" Calm yourself, dearest," said Trevelyan,— his own 
voice and manner at the moment little according with the 
injunction he gave ; " I did not talk of dying. But would 
nothing except the approach of death make you wish to 
be reconciled to yoiir beet friend — to your benefactor ?" 
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Theresa appealed scarcely to heed, or indeed, to ocMxi- 
prehend him, her thoughts hemg wholly occupied hy the 
first impression which they had received. 

** It is^hard to die so young \^ she murmured, ^ and 
when Herbert is again kind to me-^when I might again 
be so happy ! — to leave all !" 

" Has this world afforded you so much of enjoyment, 

Theresa,'' contoued Trevdyan in a faltering vcHce, " that 

vou feel auch reluctance at the idea of leaving it? Have 

hopes, your ezpectatioBs, your dreams of happiness 

hitherto so well fldfilled ? Have you met with so 

h of love and kindness as to make you willing to 

ro your hopes of heaven for the very best which this 

am bestow ?' 

Grod knows I have not," she repfied with ertergy — 
** not at least since I left you;^^ and she again pressed hb 
hand, while a weak c<^vulsive sob rose to her throat. 
•* But — ^but I cannot die now!" she continued ; — ^* I dare 
not — I am not prepared for death !" and she shuddering, 
closed her eyes, as if to avoid the bewildering recollections 
which pressed upon her awe-struck mind. ^^ At all 
events, if it is indeed come to this !" she after a minute 
continued in a wild reckless tone, — ^^ if my doom is fixed, 
there is no use in^ fore^lhng my misery by dwelling on 
it, as there is nothing left for me now but to meet my fate 
as boldly as I can ; for it is vain to attempt to expiate all 
my numberless faults; I remember nothing — I can think 
of nothing, all is confusion — ^horrible confusicm! I see 
but a mass of folly, wilful folly, and wickedness, and my 
mind is totally unequal to recalling the actions of one day, 
even of one hour 1" 

" Dearest, dearest Theresa !" resumed Trevelyan, in a 
still more soothing tone, " for Heaven's sake be calm, and 
listen to me. A whole life of penit^ice, were it now 
granted, would not enablS you to blot out, or atone fiir, 
one single sin of which you have been guilty ; nor would 
years of self-examination recall one hundredth part of 
your ofiences in the sight of God, for they are more in 
number than the hairs of your head ;'but were they mul- 
tiplied tenfold, were they of the deepest die, still they 
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might become white as snow, for there is one who h^ 
taken those sins on lumself — ^there is one who has already 
endured that punishment winch they have merited— one 
who will recooicile you to an offend^ judge. Oh ! The- 
resa, in confiding fakh, in contrition, in gratitude, throw 
yourself on the mer<rjr, trust to the merits, to the media- 
tion of that aiUpowerful friend and saviour. Convinced, 
as you must be — as, thank God, you seem to be — that 
you dare not offer one plea in excuse for yoUr oST 
that in justice you have notlung whatever to look 
a fearful condemnation : apply to Him who died fo 
to Him, who said to the contrite sinner, * Thy fai 
saved theeT — who answered the petition of the 
thief with those blessed words, ' To-day shalt tl 
with me in paradise !' Oh, Theresa ! that same n 
Saviour is now waiting to welcome ydu ; he is now saying 
to you, ^ I h&ve blotted out as a thick cloud thy trans- 
gressions, and as a cloud thy sins ; return to me, for I 
have redeemed thee.' Fearlessly then, poor prodigal 
• child, go to that heavenly Father who now opens the arms 
of his mercy towards you — apply to Him who is mighty 
to save 1" 

While Trevelyan thus spoke, Theresa's countenance 
had evidently undergone a change; the knit brow of fear- 
ful agony and desperation was smoothed ; and she again 
opened her eyes and raised them with an earnest expres- 
sion towards heaven. " Can all this be really true ?" 
said she in a hollow voice — ^^ Is there hope even for me A. 
miserable sinner that I am !" 

" There is more than hope," continued Trevelyan with 
increased fervour ; " there is even certainty for the real 
penitent, for that same Saviour has said, 'Whosoever 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out, for my blood 
has power to cleanse from all iniquity !' " 

A bright smile of former days for an instant flashed 
across Theresa's altered features, the feeble hand pressed 
in Trevelyan's moved as if struggling for liberty. " Fray 
for me — help me," she faintly murmured, and clasped her 
hands together. Trevelyan sank on his knees at the bed- 
VoL. II. 13 
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side and prayed aloud, Theresa the white appearing to be 
attentively following every word he uttered. 

He prayed long and fervently, and still her lips moved, 
still her languid eyes were raised to heaven^ while tears 
stote slowly down her cheeks ; but insensibly her hands 
unclasped and sank motionless <m the bed. Trevelyan 
gazed on her with fearful agony ; there was still a pulse, 
but it was like the last flare of an expiring flame, and her 
breath came quick and short 

At that minute Trevelyan heard footsteps behind him, 
and turning hastily round he beheld Lord Herbert stand- 
ing at the door, uncertain whether to enter. Trevelyan 
made sign to him to approach. " Is she worse ?" he en- 
quired with a look of horror, on observing that Theresa's 
altered countenance had already assumed the sharpness 
of death. " Has she mentioned me I" 

Trevelyan did not answ^, indeed, did not appear even 
to hear hun, and continued in silent anguish, straining his 
eyes to catch every remaining symptom of animation. 

In a minute or two Theresa again seemed to rally, and 
extending one of her hands towards Trevelyan, " Dear 
friend !" said she, " are you there ? Do not leave me 
now !" He clasped her hand in his, and th^ in a tremu- 
lous voice addressing her, ' 

** Yes, Theresa, I am here ; and there is another also 
here — your husband." 

** Herbert ! dear Herbert !" she exclaimed with energy : 
t* Where ? for my eyes are grown so dim I see nothing." 
Trevelyan caught hold of Lord Herbert's hand, and 
placed Theresa's in it ; a bright smile onoe more came 
over her whitened lips, and her whole renmining strength 
appeared concentrated in the convulsive grasp with which 
she seized her husband's hand. *^ Thank Grod ! thank 
God I" she cried with fervour, and again struggled hard 
for breath. 

" Is there any thing you would wish to say to me, 
Theresa ?" said Lord Herbert, in a tone of kindness. 

She did not answer — and every deep-drawn sigh seem- 
ed her last. Trevelyan, beside himself, and totally re- 
gardless of the presence of her husband, addressed her 
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by the most endearing appellations, as if in the fond hope 
of retaining that life which he saw was fast ebbing away. 
** Theresa! dearest, best beloved — speak to me — once 
more speak to me.'* 

<' Goid bless and reward you !" she murmured fn a low 
voice : " I feel there is hope — ^peace — ^peace l" 

These were the last words which came from her con- 
vulsed lips — the hard heavings of her bosom gradually 
subsided, until they became so feint as scarcely to be per- 
ceptible—her eyes were still raised to heaven, but they 
had assumed the blue glassiness of death — afler a short 
struggle, the startling death-rattle was heard in her throat 
— and all was over. 
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CHAPTER Xffi. 



He gazed ! how long we gaze ^8|^ of pua 

And know--but dare not own-^we gaze in Tauu 

The loner dark lashes fringed her ma of mow 

And yeiied — thought shrinks from all that larkM below^ 

^8 o'er the eje death most exerts his miffht, 

And hurls the spirit from her throne of light. Btroi^ 

Who has been so rarely blessed, as to need to be told 
of the dreadful hours of stupor which fdlow the first burst 
of agony on the loss of e beloved object? The same 
deadly blow which deprived Theresa of life, seamed to 
have struck Trevelyan as it passed. His thoughts be- 
came vacant, his feelings seemed benumbed, his very ex- 
istence palsied ! How oflen, in the first wild ravings c^ 
grief, is the rebellious mind tempted impiously to demand 
why such an annihilation cannot indeed take place, when 
two heads which have beat with the same moral pulse are 
thus severed ? Why, on the contrary, the wretched sur- 
vivor seems then, by the intensity of his sufiering, to have 
concentrated in himself the vital energy of both. It is 
religion's voice which can alone reply to such vain com- 
plaints, and silence the murmurer with the words of in- 
spiration. 

" Why dost thy heart carry thee away that thou tum- 
est thy spirit against Gknl, for he giveth not account of 
any of his matters ?" 

When the violence of his grief at length forced back 
Trevelyan's mind to the consciousness of his loss, he fell 
upon has knees — ^for never before had he so needed, and 
never before so much felt the consolations of his religion 
— ^his imagination fondly rested on'that smile, that bright 
gleam of hope which had seemed to visit Theresa's part- 
ing soul; on those blessed words of peace which had 
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escaped from her d3riiig lips— and he felt asif never until 
that moment he had known the full value of a Christian's 
faith. 

And who will venture to say that his faith was visicmary , 
his hopes unfounded ? Who will dare limit the mercy of 
Omnipotence ? Who, in short, will deny to God the right 
'^ to do as he will with his own." 

The deluded sceptic, while enjoying the security of 
earthly prosperity, may, in fbncied independence of rea- 
son, rettst those revealed truths at which his pride revolts ; 
hut when hereaved of what he hest loved on earth, he is 
at onoe fixrced from his strong holds of human wisdom, 
and in his bewildered anxiety for another, unwittingly 
turns to those Christian hq[>es and views which he had 
hitherto carelessly rejected for himsdf. He can bow no 
longer dispute the doctrine of an irresistiUe Omnipotence, 
when, by his loss, it is thus brought powerfully home to 
his hcATt, and led by degrees to the cdkitemplation of a 
future world of retribution ; those cries to heaven which 
were at first but the ravings of a rebellious heart, became 
Che humble prayers of a ccmvicted sinner ; and he is at 
length brought to seek in the word of revdation for that 
blessed passport to heaven by which alone his anxious 
solicitude for the lost olgect of his earthly affections can 
be soothed, or any prospect of salvation opened to himself. 
Trevelyan's mind did not fully awake to the dieadfiil 
certainty of what had be&llen him, until the first rays of 
the morning sun burst into his apartment, till he heard the 
cheerful chirpings of the birds around the windows, and 
the usual stir of life reviving about his dwelling. At 
these familiar sounds his blood crept in his veins! — 
this world was thus continuing in its accustomed course 
— the hours were fdlowing each other in their usual suc- 
cession, and bringing with them their wonted business and 
pleasure, while eternity had q)ened to that being in whom 
he now Mi his own existence had been but too much con- 
centrated. He rose abruptly from his seat to endeavour 
to check the rebellious thoughts whioh rushed upon his 
soul, and hastily shutting out the bright beams which 
seemed to insult him with their dieerfmneas, he for some 
13* 
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time, paced the apartment with hurried steps, until having 
at last, to a degree, tutored his feeUngs, he resolved at 
once to force his bewildered mind back to his own present 
situation^^md to his still remaining interests and duties in 
life as a husband and father. 

At the idea of the first <^ those sacred ties, he involun* 
tarily shuddered, but allowing himself no farther time for 
thought, he sat down and infcMrmed Augusta of the tragi- 
cal event which had taken place, again intreating tliat 
the tmfortunate animosity which had of late posted be* ^ 
- tween them, should be now for ever buried in the grave 
of her who had occasioned it ; and without entering into 
any explanation, he prqposed a mutual forgetiulness and 
forgiveness of the past — he ended by saying, that unless 
he found he could be of any use to Lord Herbert by re- 
maining where he then was, he should return to Che^nt 
that ni^t. He ^also wrote to Sir Henry WSliams, and 
having sent off d messenger with these two letters,'he ad- 
dressed a few lines to Loi^d Herbert, whom he did not yet 
feel hims^f equal personally to encounter, petitioning that 
Theresa's remains might be deposited by the mde ^ his 
sister's at Richmond, and requesting him to give orders 
to that effect. 

Afler having exerted himself to write these necessary 
letters, Trevelyan again sank into his former trance of 
grief, and the hours passed by him without his taking 
any cognizance of their progress. 

The tortures of anxiety are hard to bear, but the dead 
pause which follows that agonizing excitemait, is perhaps 
still worse. 

He was at last roused out (^ his stupor by hearing a 
knock at his door. He started fronrhis seat, and although 
in the bewildered state of his tnind he could not probably 
have accounted to himself for the panic which tken came 
over him, or have told whcnn, or what, his imagination 
had ccmjured up, he stood for a minute at the door, fear- 
ful to withdraw the bolt, while his every pidse throbbed. 
Another knock, and his own name {»ronounced iti a gentle 
voice, which he immediately recc^ised to be that of 
Humphries, recalled his wandering ^naes, by touching 
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that hitherto overstrained string in his heart, and turning 
the lock, he bade her «iter. 

" I have brought you this, my Lord,'* said she, after 
having again carefully closed and secured the door; and 
she held out to Trevelyan Theresa's bag, and a fol<kd-up 
piece of paper. As she gave it, he caught hold of the 
faithful creature's hand, and en^voured to express his 
thanks fi>r all her services, but he could not speak, and 
Humplmes' tears showed how well she comprehended his 
silence. " I have brought you this too, my Lord," she 
added, la3ang down a key on the table by him ; " if you 
thought you had courage for the sight, I would really 
aSdvise you to go once more mto the ro(»n. — I am sure it 
would do you good — it is so cahn — so beautiful!" 

" I imderstand you," said Trevelyan ; «* it is my inten- 
tion," and he hastily ocmcealed the key. 

" I hope, my Lord," she continued, " I lAay be allow- 
ed to remain here to the last." 

" It is my anxious desire," replied Trevelyan. " L(»^ 
Herbert wiH give all necessary orders, and I shall meet 
you at Richmond on Tuesday." 

As soon as Humphries had left him, Trevelyan, with 
a trembling hand, q)ened Theresa's bag ; in it was still 
that long cherished letter from her husband, containing 
his first protestations of eternal love, and his own broken 
bracelet, to which she had so o^ea alluded as to her 
saf^^uard. At the sight of this trinket, which brought 
back so much to his recollection, tears at last came to his 
relief, and he sat gazing on it in the softened luxury of 
grief. He then opened the paper which Humphries had 
also given him : within it he found the long glossy curls 
which he had so often admired clustering round her 
lovely face. The ringlets had still a \o6k of liffe that 
made him shudder, and he hastily closed the paper, ^nd 
removed it from his sight. 

When evening began to draw in, and all seemed quiet 
in the house, Trevelyan left his apartment ; — he stopped 
and listened on reaching the passage, — ^but not a sound 
was to be heard, aaad he hurried on. Again he paused 
before the door of that room which contained what he 
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had besft lored on earth; then hastily unlocAdng it, he 
darted in,^-^igaiii turned the key inside^ — and was alone 
in the chamber of death ! ' 

He for aome time leant against the door gasping for 
breath, without courage to approach the bed* At length 
his eyes stole fearfully towards it. At the first sight of 
the colourless &ce, white as the sheet on which it lay, 
the blood forsook his heart, and he averted his head in 
horror. Again and again he looked; and at last was 
able to gaze attentively on the beloved features, fixed like 
marble !— <m that form whose ever varying graceful lines 
he had so often Watched in admiration, and which was 
now stretched before himin the rigidity of death ! 

Trevelyan gradually approached the bed, and by de- 
grees his eyes and nerves became so familiarized to the 
spectacle before him that he at length experienoed a 
degree of jsoothing gratification in the sight Na chisel 
•had ever carved features so perfect ! — ^There was still a 
smile on her parted lips, and the calm expression of her 
smooth brow seemed to proclaim peace within. The first 
natural instinct of horror had now entirely died away ; 
he ftk as if he was contemplating, not indeed Theresa ! 
— not that animated being in whose eyes he had delighted 
to read every feeling of her ardent soul, but a beautiful 
sepulchral monum^it of herself! 

Once, and but once, when parting with her on her 
wedding-day, his lips had pressed tlmt lovely forehead, 
and now, when parting with her for ever, he would once 
more claim that privilege^ of afiection which death seemed ' 
again to have restored to him. 

With a beating heart he stooped down, but at the first 
touch of the icy-cold face he started away in horror, 
life recoils fn^n such unnatural contact with death, and 
the warm blood curdles at the slightest touch of that be- 
loved hand which but a few hours before would have been 
pressed with rapture to the doating heart. ^ 

Trevelyan's soothing illusion was instantly di^ielled. 
Theresa! his once adored Theresa! had now on a 
sudden become to him almost an object of disgust ! His 
head grew dizzy — he rushed to the door, and, as if pur- 
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sued by some appalling phantom, never stopped or drew 
breadi until he reached his own apartm^it. 

All was now over 1 — his melancholy task was finished ! 
and feeling that inacti<m no l<Higer suited the roused, 
agitated state of his nerves, that he could not endure to 
pass even another hour under that hated roof, he resolved 
on immediatdy setting off for Cheshunt, He accordingly 
ordered his carriage, and wrote a few words to Lord 
fferbert, requesting an interview with him before his 
d^rture. 

When in c(msequence Trevelyan was before long 
summoned to his apartment, he found Lord Herbert ex- 
tended on the couch, pale and haggard. The instant 
Trevelyan entered he started up, and endeavoured to 
move towards him, but was obliged to catch hold of the 
mantel piece for support, and waS evid«itly too much 
overpowered by feelings of some sort to be able to speak, 
Trevelyan hastened up to him, kindly taking his hand, 
and ftwr a few minutes both were silent. At length, 
summoning all his resolution, <* Lord Herbert," said he, 
" I Jiave brought you what I am sure you will value," 
and he laid down by him the folded paper contaiskig 
Theresa's hahr, in which he had also inserted that letter 
of her husband's so long preserved by her. 

Still Lord Herbert said nothing : his senses appeared 
to be totally benumbed ; and on raising his eyes towards 
the marble slab against which he was leaning, Trevelyan 
was no Icmger at a loss to account for this strange stupe- 
faction, as he there saw a half-emptied bottle of laudanum, 
to which the self-convicted murderer had evid^tly had 
recourse, in the vain hope of thus silencing the upbraid- 
ings of his startled conscience. With what feelings of 
commiseration did Trevelyan then look on the wretched 
victim of thoughtlessness and vice, and how gratefully 
did he return thanks to Heaven fer the blessing of those 
hopes which had saved himsdf under sufierings equally 
acute, from seeking the same alleviation. 

" Ifere is yet something else which belongs to you," 
continued Trevelyan, as with a trembling hand he held 
out Theresa's wedding-ring. Tb& instant Lord Herbert 
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beheld it^ he uttered a de^ groan, and, shudd^ing, 
pushed Trevelyan's hand away. But on observing him 
about to enclose the rifi^ with the hair, he agedn suddenly 
roused himself, and seizmg it eagerly placed it on Trevel- 
yan's finger, muttering incoherently, '< It is yours — ^you 
alone were worthy of her; keep it for h^ sake— I dare 

not ^" and then making sign that he wished to be 

lefl alcme, he again leant down his head <m the mantel- 
*piece, while lowly muttered complaints seemed almost' 
unconsciously to himself to break from his expressed 
bosom. 

" We meet at Richm^id — on Tuesday," said Tre- 
velyan, grasping his .hand, while, in his tender pity for 
the conscience-strick^i libertine, he at that mcmient felt 
half inclined to propose remaining with him untU that 
tr3nng day was over. 

And r^retting now the additional agony which the 
sight of his own self-cond^nning letter might occasdon 
hun, Trevelyan endeavoured again to get possession of 
the packet in order to remove it; but Ix)rd Herbert, who 
probably guessed at part of its oontaits, phsCTving his 
intention immediately caught at it, and thrusting tbe pa« 
per into his bosom, again made sign to Trevelyan to 
depart, and sunk back half faintii^ on the couch, stam- 
mering out, " farewell till Tuesday." 

Trevelyan immediately summoned his servant, giving 
him strict orders not to leave his master until he was 
more composed, and also to remove the laudanum out of 
his sight : he then, without allowing himself to think on 
all he was for ever quitting, hurried down stairs, and was 
in a minute 6n his road to Cheshunt. 

It was dark long before he reached his destination, and 
having been entirely engrossed by the parting scene with 
Lord Herbert, he had not dwelt on the approaching in- 
terview with his wife, nor had even observ^ liis progress, 
imtil he wias startled by the carriage suddenly stopping 
at the door of hi^ own house. 

The servant rang twice before any one appeared, and 
to Trevelyan's surprise, he saw no lights, nor symptwn 
ofvfiavexD^t about the dwelling; at last, Uie dpcwp was 
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opened by a wcwnan, and after a short parley with her, 
his servant returned to the carriage, bringing the intelli- 
gence that Lady Laimoeeton and all the family had set 
out for Cornwall early that morning. 

Although this sudden departure proved that Augusta 
still continued in the same hostile disposition towards 
him, yet at the mom^it Trevelyan felt her absence as a 
relief; he had now at least some days reprieve before 
his dreaded meeting with her, and as they were involun- 
tary on his part, ho felt the less remorse at welcoming 
them as such. He immediately quitted the carriage, and 
the servant who had been left in the house, and who pre- 
suming on his little expected return had also absented 
himseU*, being at last found, Trevelyan learnt from him 
that Lady Launceston had left Cheshunt just half an hour 
before the arrival of his messenger, and as she had men- 
tioned that his Lordship would not probably be home for 
some time, not knowing where to apply for orders re- 
specting it, the letter had been forwarded to Cornwall by 
post. 

Trevelyan had scarcely left his sleepless bed the next 
morning, when his servant announced Sir Henry Wil- 
liams^ and in an instant the kind old man was in his 
arms. It was some time before he could speak, and 
when he did, he gave v^it to his feelmgs, in words of 
such touching sorrow, at the melancholy fate of his de- 
parted favourite, that they happily, by strongly aflfecting 
Trevelyan, forced from him those outward signs of suf. 
fering which can alone relieve the oppressed heart, and 
to which he had hitherto been unable to give way. 

" And so I find my Lady has flown," saad Sir Henry, 
as soon as his thoughts could be diverted from Theresa. 
— ^^ Well, perhaps it is all the better she should be away 
just now ; and I give you notice I am going to take you 
home with me for&iwith. - 1 will listen to no objections," 
said he, observing Trevelyan was about to remonstrate ; 
" you will do exactly as you please when you are under 
my roof, but here you shall not remain alone another 
hour. I, too, mean to be at Richmond next Tuesday, so 
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we will go tc^ther, and I am resolved on not losing sight 
of you till then." 

Trevelyan could not reject such kindness ; he there- 
fore spent the five fdlowing days with his ocmsiderate 
fri^d, and early on Tuesday morning they together set 
off on their melancholy expedition to Richmoud. 

Not a word passed 1)et ween them on the road ; and it 
was only by the additional paleness of Trevelyan's cheek, 
and the nerv(»2s shake c^ Ins hand, as they drew near the 
(dace of their destination, that he betrayed the suffering 
of his mind* 

They drove straight to Mr. Rivera's house. Lord 
Herbert was there already. He and Trevelyan both 
shuddered on meeting, and for a moment neither had 
courage to accost the other ; but Lord Herbert overccMn* 
ong his agitation, at length went up to him, and with a 
softened expression on lus counta^iance, held out his hand 
— ^Trevelyan took it, but in silence, and nothing more 
passed between them, for they were almost immediately 
summoned to leave the house, and in a few minutes Tre- 
velyan found himself following Theresa's lifeless remains 
to that same churchyard, where, but two months before, 
he had supported her in his curms when fainting, by his 
sister's grave. 

We will not attempt to describe the feelings of any 
present at that dreadful ceremony. Indeed, Trevelyan's 
were of a nature to render him scarcely senable of what 
passed, and it was not till all was over, and that on 1ms 
return to the vestry, the kind words of Mr. Rivers roiised 
him from his stupor <rf grief, that he seemed even con- 
scious where Be Mras. He then looked with fearful agony 
into the church where the burial service had just oeen 
performed, where he had so lately knelt at Theresa's 
side, where her bridal form seemed still to stand, and 
where he could fancy her nuptial vow^till vibrated. He 
shuddering, turned away, and totally overpoweraj by his 
emotion, threw himself into that very seat in which he 
• had placed her on the day of his sister's funeral. 

Mr. Rivers left him for a time to his grief, for he well 
knew there are moments when the sickened soul refiises 
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lOil a>mfoil> although well tutored where n^om to seek it. 
Wheo Trevelyan at length became composed, he found 
Loord Herbeort was gone, and could but leel thankful at 
being thus spared a parting scene with one whom chris- 
tian chari^ bade him commiserate^ but towards whoaC 
his very blood at that moment curdled, as the murderer, 
of Theresa, and the being who had wantonly blighted 
his owa existence, by first winning, and then destroying 
her on whomi it hung* 

After taking the kindest leave of his excellent fn^id, 
Sk Henry WUliams, and of Mr. Rivers, and once mor^ 
visiting alone Theresa's still open grave, Trevelyan set 
t>ff for Cornwall. He hastily drew down the blinds, and 
flung himself into the back of the carriage to avoad the 
sight of the many well-known objects, which would ne- 
cessarily force suck painful recollecticms on his mind ; but 
as he passed over the bridge, he ccHild not resist the de- 
sire (Mice more to look on those scenes which were now 
become hallowed in his imagination. 

It was by this time evening, and the setting sun was 
reflected in sheets of gold on the windows of what but a 
few weeks back, had been his sister's dwelling ; her fa- 
vourite catalpa-tree was in full Wossom— *the meadows and 
gardens were bright with the usual flowery decorations of 
summer, and at that very instant two or three gaily- 
freighted pleasuve-boats, followed by a band of music, 
passed through the arches of the bridge below. 

How unbearable are such si^:is of life and enjoyment 
to one who, by some dreadful recent loss, has been de- 
prived of that which made life bright. It seemed to Tre- 
velyan as if he was now leaving one half of his existence 
buried in Theresa's grave, and his rebellious mind as yet 
refused to turn with hope or anticipations of future com- 
fort to those interests of home and country which still re- 
mained to him. 

Alas 1 the emotions which shook his soul when now 
approa(dung that home, were not those of love or joy — 
and ashamed of their natum, shocked at their cause, he 
aggravated his sufferings by self-accusation ; for he was 
but too well aware, that agonizing as had boen his feel- 

Yoh.n. 14 
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ings, whea following the slow funeral processkm to The^ 
resa's grave, they were of a less poignant nature than 
those which he now experienced, when, at the end of his 
tedious journey, the drivers put spurs to their tired horses, 
and wMrled hkn rapidly through the lodge and park 
whidi led to Trevel3ran Castle. 

Who that is blessed with a happy home with which 
every feeling of peace, love, and joy are identified !— who 
that knows the delight of being ever fondly welcomed to 
it by the radiant smile of aflfeetion, but must feel for Tie- 
velyan when entermg the abode which bore that sacred 
title to him, but firom which all happiness and sympathy 
seemed now to be for ever banished. 

He had cq>prised Lady Launceston c^ his intended ar- 
rival that afloraoon — the servants appeared to be in con- 
sequence expecting him ; and he learned in answer to his 
nervously anxious inquiries, that her Ladyship was at 
home, that all the family was well, and that there was no 
company in the house. But still, when he reached the 
usual sitting-room, to wh^h he had immediatdy hurried, 
and where he hoped certainly to find his wife, and at 
once to get over that first dreaded meting, he, to his dis- 
appointment, found it empty. He direcUy proceeded to 
the library, thinking the same anxiety for a speedy inter- 
view must actuate Lady Launceston's mind, and that she 
would doubtless be awaiting him there ;* but his agitated 
feelings again received a chill, for still no Augusta ap- 
peared ; and he was about to seek her in her own apart- 
ment, when Gi^th retunung, informed lum that he had 
apprised her Ladyship of his arrival, and that she would 
join him directly. 

" Is she in her own room ? — alone ?" inquired Trevel- 
yan, in an agitated voice. 

,** No, my Lady is in the school-room," replied the 
servant ; <« but she bid me say she would be down im- 



Trevelyan paced the apartment in most painful per- 
turbation ; he could hardly believe it was little more than 
a fortnight since he and Augusta had parted, so much 
appear^ to have happ^fied to him durmg the time— so 
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much had occurred to make them more than strangers to 
each other. 

At length he heard footstq>s approach ; he recognised 
the vcnces of his children — ihe door opened— and Au- 
gusta, with the two boys, entered* 

The (mly symptom of agitation visible in Lady Laun- 
ceston's appearance, was an unusual flush cm her cheeks, 
and an odd fixed expression in her countenance. Tre- 
velyan went up to her, and held out his hand ; she took it 
— ^but calmly and coldly, and relinquished it almost in- 
stantly, the colour still deepening in her face. There 
was sdso an almost imperceptible hesitation in her vcace 
when she began to speak, but this i^ight embarrassment, 
which in any one elisie could not have been dignified with 
the title of emotk»i, she, in a moment overcame, and be- 
gan directly to make the usual inquiries, relative to his 
journey, where he passed the preceding night, and how 
he had found the roads. 

Trevelyan's nerves had been of late so violently shaken, 
and his health had, in omsequence, been so much afiect- 
ed, that, exhausted by the ^tigue of his journey, by the 
many sleepless nights he had lately passed, and the agita- 
tion of his present meeting with \ua wife, he felt totally 
overpowered ; his head beciBime giddy and coniusedrand 
he hastily sank into the nearest chair. Augusta, who 
could not help observing her husband's dis(»rdered looks, 
directiy rung the bdl, and left the room in order to hasten 
the servant with the necessary restoratives. 

Tlie children, meanwhile, climbed upon their father's 
knee. " Pap^, dear papa!" cried St lyes; "you have 
not yet kissed me, and me so glad to see dear papa !" 
and the child clasped his little arms round his neck, ad* 
dressing him by the most endearing appellations. 

** Blessings cm you, dear boy," said Trevelyan, in a 
tremulous voice,^ i^ he fervently kissed his rosy cheek ; 
and it was from the very bottom of his heart the blessing 
came, for the child's food caresses, and the recollections 
which they immediately brought to his mind, had forced 
from him most welcome tears. 

^* Poor papa has got a bad cold in his eyes," said St. 
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Ives, brusJiiiig away with his little hands tlie laige dfqw 
whicli had slowly stolen down his father's fkoe; ** but he 
win soon get well here, for St. Ives and nnniniQ will 
Burse him,aBd now nie is quite wen, we will hfl^esudi ftm I 
shan't we papa? and Mm has got the pcaaeys aU reedy, 
and we wiU go and see ainrt Tiwry.*' The boy stopped 
short, colouring crimson as he suddenly reeollected that 
aunt Treevy was now a forbiddonsutgect, ^liate I^fe?el- 
yan gave a deq> convulsive s%h* 

" Would you wish to have dinner put off 1" said Au* 
ginto, in her issual composed manner, as soon as she saw 
that h^ husband had overcome his first agitaticm ; ^ for 
it is now near 8ix,.andl suppose, <^c6wse you wish to 
change your ^^easV* 

*^ Oh, no, make no alteration. If that is your usual 
hour, I shall be qinte ready," replied Trevdyan; aiMl, 
with an efibit, rising from 1^ seat, he $dlowed Ms wi^ 
up stairs. 

" I conduds you have received 5ott my letteis t" said 
he, in a low^ccjas th^ reached the door of his diesiing- 
room. 

" Yes," replied Augusta, but made no further com* 
ment. 

" Me stay with papot" inquired St. IVes, with a: lode 
of anxious entreaty. 

" As your papa pleases,** said Au^$ta drily^ 

" Y6s, certainly, ctearest," replied Trevdyan, catching 
up the child in his arms ; and he stooped his head down 
towards him, to ccmceal the tears which he again felt 
starting in his eyes. 

"Oh papa ! what is the blade thing put round your 
hat for t" exclaimed the boy ; " is it to mftke you look 

Trevdyan's sallow cheek instantly crimsoned on re- 
collecting that the crape which had been bound roMd fab 
hat the morning of Theresa's iuneral was still ther^ imid 
that he still wore the same black clotlKS. Augusta also 
coloured as this remark of St. Ives attra<$ted her atten- 
tion to her husband's deep mourning, but she said nothing, 
although in that hasty glance thdr eyes had rhet, and 
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that sbe must have read in his an expression which might 
haveYierced the hardest heart. One kind look of sym- 
pathy from Augusta would then have had power to re- 
store her hushand to her for ever; but her countenance 
betrayed v^ry di£^nt feelings, and without uttering 
anotlvsr word* i^ abruptly left him and passed on to her 
own apartment. 

With their hearts thus hopelessly closed to each other, 
and w^th the same chilling constraint of manner, Lord 
and Lady Launceston again met for dinner, and spent 
tlie heavy hours of the evening which then followed, and 
of many an ensuing day and week. 

Augusta ccmtinued punctiliously to adhere to her hus- 
band's request that the past should be buried in oblivion, 
but there was in her acquiescence to hk wishes such an 
appearance of self-applause and fancied magnanimity, 
as if she was at once a suffering martyr smd liberal judge, 
that the natural pride of man rose against such affront- 
ing treatment ; for Trevelyan plainly saw that his wife 
considered herself to be the only one aggrieved, and that 
she was acting with wonderful forbearance in thus receiv- 
ing him back without a word of reproach, after what she 
persisted in considering as his ojpen infidelity. And if 
he might on principle have patiently submitted to such 
injustice towards himaelf, he could not where Theresa 
was concerned. He could not endure any insult to the 
memory of one whose moral purity he had watched over 
with a parent's anxiety, and whose virtue had been dearer 
to him than any felicity this world could have bestowed. 
The state of irritation which all this produced was un- 
natural to one of Trevelyan's mild disposition, and he 
writhed under it, fer he was painfully aware that those 
Christian principles which condemned such feelings were 
yet not strong enough to overcome them, and Ms mind 
turned di^usted from the sight of its own weakness. 

Hardly a day passed without his resolving to come to 
some explajiation Mrith Lady Launceston, and to risk any 
thing rather than continue on the wretched footing now 
established between them. He even began many a letter 
to her on the subject, but some chilling repulsive word or 
14* 
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aedon alWays came to petnfy even hk angry ^Iii^, 
and to oonvinoe him that it was yain to attempt to sp^ik 
the languid of his heart to one who cooM not possibly 
comprehend it* "^ 

Poor Httle St. I?es was Us only solace, but eren wkh 
hkn his manner soon necessarily grew constrained, as it 
was evid^t that he had become an object of jealousy and 
suspicion to Augusta, who fanded'^^^tnd i^ was not far 
wrong-*that it was the child'd Tery decked partndity for 
Theresa which had given him an ad£tional claim on his 
Aether's tenderness. 

Resolved at length on ascertaining how fkr her suspi- 
cions were well founded, Lady Launceston one day boldly 
named « 7%e wetty lady** to St. Ives. The boy's face 
instantly turned crimson, and looking learfully around, 
while he put his little finger on his Kps, he approached 
dose to his mother's side, and then in a low von% said, 
'^ Hush ! hush \ the pretty lady is dead. St. Ives must 
never speak of her any more, except when quite alone 
with papa, and that nobody can hear ; but if me is a good 
boy, papa will take me some day to see where the pretty 
lady and aunt Treevy are buried.** 

And then again casting a lode of amdety around the 
room, for fear any one should overhear him, he crept 
closer to Augusta, and putting his arm round her neck, 
whispered in a still lower vok», •* One day poor papa 
cried about the pretty lady just as St. Ives cried about 
Bully when it was buried under the grass in the garden. 
Tell me» mamma, was the poor pretty lady laid under 
the grass like Bully 1** 

" If yovir papa hits forbidden you to speak about the 
pretty lady,** said Augusta drpy, *' you had better say no 
more about her, for remember that httle boys should 
always do what they are bid." 

The child*s eyes fiBed with tears at this unexpected 
rebuke, and he shrunk away abashed from his mother*s 
side. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Welcome, nrng^ ww, witk M tiiy scenes of blood« 
Thy roaring thaadeiSy and thy dsehkig ste^ ; 
Weloooie once mcse. What have I now to do 
Bat play the brave man o'er again and die 1 — ^Basil. 

At the expiraticm of about six weeks Trevelyan receiv- 
ed a letter from Sir Henry Williams^ ofifering to pass a 
short time with him in Cornwall. He joyfully accepted 
the proposal, and soon afler had the ideasure of seeing 
his excellent old friend arrive at Trevelyan Castle. 

Sir Henry was miich shocked at the state of depression 
in which he found Trevelyan, and at the sad alteration in 
his looks. His health had never thorougHy recovered 
from the eflfects of the wound, which had greatly shaken 
his nervous system, and the present irritated state of Ins 
spirits undermined his bodily strength, ^r H^[iry, who 
was by no means slow at ol»ervation,soon perceived that 
it was vain to hope for any improvement in his friend so 
long as he remained at home, and he therefore immedi- 
ately suggested change of air and scene. But with the 
langupr natural to a depressed mind, which,"having lost 
all interest in self, can make no exertion for mere per- 
sonal advantage, Trevelyan at once rejected every plan 
he proposed. Sir Henry, however, was not to be dis- 
couraged, and having talked to Dr. Beattie on the sub- 
ject, who quite agreed as to the absolute necessity of Lord 
Launceston attending to his health, he one day renewed 
the attack when he was present. ^, 

" The doctor and I have settled,'* said Sir Henrys* 
** that you must forthwith make some little excursion from 
home, so the only quei^oa is where you shall go to^ for 
you say your own country affords nothing of feufficient 
interest to induce you tQ.take so much trouble, and from 
all others we are unfortunately at present excluded; so 
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what to do with you I donH know, unless, by the bye, 
you will take a trip to Spain, and pay your friend Sir 
John Moore, a military sort of visit, such as that which 
took you to Egypt. You know what a world of good 
fiiat expedition dA you, (all but losing your arm, which 
you certainly might as well not haye done.) I dare say 
Moore would ffive you a ifttle work in theway of amuse- 
ment, just to \eep your hand in; "to as to jdnmg the 
army in the regular line of your profession, that is, I sop- 
pose, out of the question, for, fidth, I believe you are oi 
higher rank in it than himself: but you might accompany 
him en amateur ^ and you have proved yourself to be no 
bad assistant in that way.** 

Trevelyan did not at once reply. This was the fijpst 
time, however, that he had not immediately brought for- 
ward numberless objections to every plan prc^^osed, and 
encouraged by his silence. Sir Henry returned to the 
charge, applying to Dr. B^ttie for his opinion. 

" Really,''^ said the doctor, " I do not think Lord 
Launceston could do better than pass the ensuing wint^ 
in a warmer climate, and as war is mere pastime to him, 
perhaps what you have suggested vnll be the very best 
thing for him, and I shall hope to see his Lordship return 
to us next spring quite another man, for we camiot allow 
you more than six months leave of absence," he con- 
tinued, "as we shall then require your services at home; 
but a little change and excitement will, I really believe, 
be more ^cacious than all my drugs and science." 

Trevelyan's sick mind eagerly caught at this idea, and 
the first &ne he was alone with Sir Henry he recurred 
to it. " The only difficulty," said he, " is in what man- 
ner to offer my services." 

"You can only do it by some private arrangemait 
between you and your friend Moore," replied Sir Henry; 
" but cc«siderihg the intimacy which has now for so long 
subsisted between you, I see no impropriety in your telling 
him the exact truth, that your health and spirits need a 
little fillip; that you would be glad if he could admit you 
for a short time as one of his military family; and that 
you will endeavour to make yourself generally useful, as 
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the servants sfty in their adrertisements* At ^ evehts 
there can be no harm in your making Hie proposal.^ 

Trevelyan saw none either, ani it was at length agreed 
upon between the fHends that on Bir Henry's departure 
fincmi Cornwall he should accompany him to town, in 
order to find out from the conmiander-in-dbief how far 
their scheme would ba approved of at head-quarters* 

The military arrangements which followed need not 
be dwt^ upcan. Trevelyan remained in town until he 
had recdved a most satisfactory answer from Sir John 
Moore, who had just then-assumed the command in Spain, 
and who readily agreed to Lord Launoeston joining him 
as supemumery aide-de*camp. 

•* I will look upon this project g£ yours as a mere 
mffitary frfek,** said the gaUant soldier in Ms letter, " and 
Win without scruple employ you as my fag, although it 
is f5rom you that m ftwH I should teke my orders.** 

Every thii^ bdng now finally settled, Trevelyan had 
but to infbrm Augusta of his intentions. When he left 
Cornwall he had merely in general terms talked of busi- 
ness oUigmg him to repair for a i^rt time to Lond(»i, 
and sil^it acquiescence in whatever her husband proposed, 
b^ng a part of the present line of conduct which Lady 
Launoeston, in the character of a vicHme^ had laid down 
for herself^ she had never inquired what that business 
mi^t be,nor whyit detained him so long. Thetkne for 
his departure being, however, now actuaUy fixed, as a naval 
fnend of Sir Henry's had offered to take him out in his 
frigate, Trevdyan lost no time in informing Augusta of 
his proposed short absence from England. 

" It is to be a mere trip," he said in his letter to l»r, 
" and I shall certainly be h<»ne in the spring, for I am 
not to have any regular appointment, and may therefore 
at any time relinquish my voluntary post should any 
thing make me wish to return to England even sooner 
than I now intend. So I do not mean to consider this 
expedition of mine in the light of a separation from home 
or friends, or to remain any longer than my health 
may require. He concluded by saying that he intended 
to leave towni in a day or two for Cornwall, as he had 
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not now much time to spare, for Captain Dix<m with 
whom he was to go to Spain» had received orders io sail 
the end of the following week* 

When Trevelyan reached home he found Augusta was 
absent, having left it two orihree days before on a visit 
to the Priory, to which j^oe he was informed his letter 
to her had been forwarded. The morning after his arrival 
he was in consequence meditating ridmg over to Mr. 
Penrhyn's, when he received the following answer from 
Lwly Launceston: — 

*'Your letto, announcing your sudden intention of 
gCHng abroad, has just reached me ; it has certainly sur- 
prised me not a little, as you had never even Mnted at 
the possibility of such a project* You are of course in 
the right to try whatever is recommended for your healdi, 
and I sincerely hope that your expedition to Spain may 
be of all the service to you which you antidpate* 

*' As you say this is not to be considered in the light 
of a separation, I cannot help ^esuring there ehould be no 
taking leave, and that as we are now accidently apart, 
we may not meet for the s6Le purpose of inflicting pain on 
each other; for bidding farewell can at no time be 
agreeable, and, under present circumstances, would be 
d^bly unpleasant to me. If you have any orders to 
leave, or arrangements to make with me, all that can be 
settled as well by letter. 

" This wish of mine, not to meet pipevious to your de- 
parture, boldly as I have ventured to make it known to 
you, is of course not to be att^ded to should it be any 
gratification to you to see me: with that, however, I can 
hardly now flatter myself, but will hope that by the time 
you return to England you may be so far restored by 
change of scene, as to find your own home no longer 
pernicious to your health. 

" I enclose a few words to Hitchcock relative to my 
wishes about the children during my absence. . 
"Yours, ' 

A* Lil.UWC»8TO»," 
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Treveljran was from long experience too well ac* 
quainted with his wife's dispositon, to he as much pained or 
irritated by this answer as he once might have been ; for 
the palsy of indi^rence had benumbed his feelings as a 
husband, and any trait of kindnei^ of heart in Augusta, 
would now have astonished him much more than the 
absence of such an endearing quality; he however re- 
solved on deferring his reply to this most unsatisfectory 
epistle till next morning, being doubtful of the spirit in 
which it might be made. 

After r^)erusing it several times, he at last determined, 
without entering into any further discussions on the sub- 
ject, to answer it in person, by repairing immediately to 
the Priory, and he accordingly after breakfast, mounted 
his horse for that purpose. 

** The ladies are all out," said the servant who came 
to the door on his arrival, "but Mr. Penrhyn is at 
home." 

Finding he was alone, Trevelyan dismounted, being 
anxious to have a fow minutes conversation with him. 
These minutes lengthened into hours; for, encouraged 
by Mr. Penrhyn's friandliness, Trevelyan to a degree, 
opened his heart to him. Every one had become well 
aware that he and Lady Launcestcm had ceased to live 
on terms of happy cordiality, mid as he kept the secret 
of his sorrows carefolly concealed within his own breast, 
Augusta of course obtained universal pity, and all the 
blame of their estrangement fell upon him. Trevelyan 
was therefore glad of an opportunity to vindicate his con- 
duct to one wlrase judgment and good opinion he valued ; 
and after having explained the motives which induced 
him to resolve on a temporary abseiKse from home, he 
alluded to Augusta's desire, that they should not meet 
previous to his departure. 

" I know that is Lady Launcestcm's wish," said Mr. 
Penrhyn, " and we must not judge of the fecJKngs of others 
by their sentiments in that respect, for there are many 
whose nerves are not equal to the pain of taking leave." 

An incredulous anile involuntarily passed over Tre- 
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vel3rai)L'a features at these words ; but he made no com- 
ment. 

<< I will however speak again to her on the su^iect,^' 
continued Mr. PeBrhyn, *' and let you know whether or 
not it will be prudent to urge her any further on tluit 
head ; at all events I should saj it would be advisable 
that I should have a little conversation with her before 
any mterview ta&es place, for I cannot disguise from 
youy that your pres^it deterrainatioa has greatly ctisoom-* 
posed her; partly perhaps, because she was not con- 
sulted; you will forgive me for speaking so qtenly," he 
added with a mnile^ ^' but our wives expect, mad indeed 
deserve, thatoompHment to their judgment and ai^ction*.? 

Trevelyan was silent ; his conscience parhaps told 
him, that Mr. Penrhyn's rebuke was not entirely ui^ust, 
but he besides felt that it was impossible, without saying 
mor^ than he wished, to exj^ain how difficult such cmA- 
dence would be in his case — ^«* Well," he at length said, 
with a sigh, "I will be gnidted by you; you wiU tell 
Lady Laimceston, that I caAae here to-day in the hope of 
preii^ing upon her to return home until I set out,^ which 
I must do early on Friday morning — but that I will see 
her again or aot, exactly as she prefers." 

Trevelyan heard next day from; Mr. PenAyn— Lady 
Launceston still persevered in her wis^ not to see her 
husband before Im departure, and Trevelyaanow acqui« 
esced without any fur&er remonstrance. He had luclaly 
much busiuess to arraage during the four days he had 
still to fspead at home, which prevented him from dweiliiig 
on his domestic sorrows. 

When the last evenii^ at length arrived, Trevelyan 
kq)t the children with him an hour later than usual, de- 
siring however that they should be left in ignorance of 
his reason for doing so. 

Delighted at being allowed to sit up so long with dear 
papa, St. Ives and his two playfellows were in the high- 
est spirits, and more than once their loud bursts of joyous 
gaiety, and their innoc^it unsuspecting observations on 
papa^i gravity, nearly overcame him. At length they . 
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were fiaaUy summotied to bed. As he kiased them at 
partkig, he told them, and he told himself, be would see 
them in the morning ; but it ww a Yoluntary deception 
praetised both on tl^ poor children and on bUns^. As 
the door dosed iq>on theni, and that he still heard their 
little gay voices on the stairst tears slowly stole down 
his cheeks — ^and the idea that he might possibly never 
hear those dear voices more, now for t^ first time darted 
.through his depressed mind. 

The last evening at our home, previous to a long ab- 
sence, whatever may be the direct fi^r which we leave i^ 
always casts a gkxxn over the spirits ; and the silence 
und melancholy df the apartment, after his little compa* 
nions were gone, struck pmnfiilly on Trevelyan's imagi* 
nation. He immediatdy sent for the bailiff and steward, 
fliving them diiS^rent necessary orders, and endeavouring 
by such employments to divert his mind &om the thoughts 
which unmanned him. While occupied settling various 
papers, he had occasion to opei;i his writing-case ; the 
first objedt which met his eyes, w^ the locket containing 
Theresa's hair, with the same stained xibbon by which it 
had been suspended round his neck the day he was 
wounded at Alexandria. That locket he had ceased to 
wear on his marriage, and although not forgotten, it had 
remained untouched with other sacred depo^ in the 
box ever since. He hastily seized it, and giving way to 
the impulse of the mom^at, he replaced it where it had 
so long been treasured — ^where her image was fixed for 
ever. Laying beside it in the same drawer were also 
two letters, which she had written to him in their days of 
happiness, during one of his absences from Richmond ; 
he read them over and over, then gazing fondly for the 
last time on her beloved name, he with a sudden effort 
cast them into the fire. — ^^ I may never return home," 
thought he, " my weakness must die with me." 

As he sat watohing the exfuring sparks of the consum- 
ing paper, his thoughts wandered to his wi^ and the very 
feelings which all these recollections had roused, soften- 
ing his heart, he felt it would at that moment be a relief 
to lay it open to Augusta, and thus endeavour to satisfy 

Vol. II. 16 
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his own mind, even if he could not heis. It was now 
ffrowing late ; he therefore rung fbr (rriffiths, and desir- 
ing that the carriage might he ready at five next mom- 
ingt and that none of the servants should set up, Trevel- 
yan dismissed him for the night, and remaining alone 
with his conscience, he after having humhled hims^in 
prayer before the Searcher of all hearts, wrote the follow* 
ing letteor to his wife. 

" I have complied with 3rour wish, by taking no per- 
send leave of you ; but now that I am about to quit my 
^iKHne, perhaps for ever, I cannot refrain from opening 
my heart to you, as I would on my death-bed ; consider 
my words, ther^re, as being those of a dying man, and 
dismiss from your mind, while reading them, all those 
angry feelings which have oi late unhc^ppily existed he^ 
tween us, but by wloch, I take Heav^i to witness, not 
one word I now write is dictated. 

" I cannot, I will not deny I have k)ved ^passion- 
ately loved — one to whom my heart was given long be* 
fore I ever met with you. You know how we were se- 
parated* On my honour, when I proposed to unite my 
fate with yoors, I believed I had overcome this weak- 
ness; — I thought at l^ist that what stiU remained had 
been tutcnred mto friendship. I would not now seem to 
reproach you, Augusta, but had you at first shown more 
indulgence for feelings which you must have seen me en- 
deavouring to conquer, all would have been well. 

" We were again thrown together ! — ^I found her ne- 
glected, injured, friendless, and exposed to every danger. 
Again, had you confided in me, had you held out to her 
the hand of kindness, Theresa herself would have been 
a link between us, as fshould in gratitude have taken to 
my heart her who nobly shelter^ the ill-fated being to 
whom I was bound by so many ties. I kiiow well what 
your suspicions were — ^I know that not only you doubted 
her virtue, but my own fideHty ; it was that affironting 
injustice on your part which rudely tore asunder the last 
link of sympathy between us. I take Qod to witness, 
that the vow by which I bound myself to you at the altar 
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ever i^nained unbroken — ^that, tenderly as I loved her, 
no thought — ^no wi^, contrary to my duty to you as my 
wife — to her ais the wife of another, ever crossed my 
mind* I loved her — ^I still love hei^— I shall love her to 
my dying day ; but there was room enough in my heart 
for every feeling of kindness and afi^tion fer another, 
fer one whom I esteemed, honoured, aye, and whcmi I 
loved — ^for I had looked to her as the friend and solace of 
my remaining days, until she cast me from her by her in- 
justice. 

'' I have now done, Augusta ; if this confession of mine 
pains and of^ds you, pray fergive me, I could not bid 
you fere^ell without making it. Once more I propose a 
mutual forgiveness of the past, let not the remembrance 
of one now mouldmog in the grave separate any longer 
those who axe still boimd to each other by the sacred, the 
endearing tie (^children — fer their sake now at last trust 
and believe me. God alone knows whether I shall ever 
again see them or you ; if I do not, let me think you will 
not teach them to injure their father's memory, and that 
you will, wh^i I am gone, think of me as of one consci- 
ous of many errors — ^many feults towards all his fellow 
creatures, but who never wronged you as you imagined, 
and who can with truth affirm, that he does not now re- 
tain one feeling of anger or discontent, but would al this 
moment gladly — ^fondly welcome you to his heart as his 
he^y his now mlyj friend. 

" It is past feur — ^in less than an hour I shall leave this 
our home, perhaps fer ever. May the blessing of Heaven 
rest up<Hi it ! Bestow on my d^r boy all that kindness 
which I have no doubt you will now feel fer his absent 
father, and together talk of him who will often think of 
you. 

" God bless you, Augusta ; once more remembej we 
part friends. If we again meet, may I be enabled to act 
up to the resolutions and feelings which now in sincerity 
fill my heart, and which I feel sure will be shared by you 
as soon as you have read my letter. 

" Farewell, -ferewell, 

" Launcbston.'* 
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(fad TVeveiyan reoeired At^usta's reply to Ab appeal 
lo her feelings wlule his heart still glowed with the sen* 
timents which it expressedt and hj wUeh it had . 
dietated, it would in all probability lucire dulled and 
appointed hinw But when her letter reached him he ' 
surrounded and occiq^ed by objects of very diffi^i^nt in- 
feresty the feeHngs of his own eiSbcdooats heart, which 
had been so much roused by the drcum^ances attend- 
ing his departure from home, had naturally calmed, and 
as she expressed herself with more of indulgence with 
f^ard to Theresa, and of kindness towards hims^than 
she had e?er yet done^ and, in tttith, with as much of 
warmth as he^ cold nature petmkted, he reas&nedMn- 
self into being content. 

All was now ready for Lord Lannceston's (feparfure 
from Trevelyan Casde. He collected togeth^ a few 
hooks, among which was his sister's bible^ and placing 
fhem with his writing-boi apart on a table, he felt Ae 
drawing-room and iriowly stole up staiiis* 

St. Ives slept alone, in a smltll toom adjoining that 
occupied by the nurses and the other two cfaildit^ ; he 
soflly opened the door of this apartment, and closing that 
which led into the next, he approached the bed Where his 
child lay in all the freshness of repose and happy inno- 
cendB. He knelt down by him and prayed long and 
fervently. 

The clock struck five — ^he rose hastily from his knees 
to depart, but could not resist the tempta^on of imprinting 
one last kiss on St. Ives' little glowing &ce. His <»uress 
awoke the boy, who, instantly recognising his ^ther, 
and who had possibly been dreaming of all his gambds 
of the evening before, smiling playfblly in his feoe di- 
rectly exclaiined, " What, is papa come to have another 
game of romps with St. Ivesf 

" No, dear boy," said Trevelyan in a low voice, and 
making sign to Mm not to disturb his companions in the 

next room, " I am come to bid yo u " he pmised, 

and then in a tremulous voice added, " good night.** 

" Good night, ! are you going to bed? St. lyes will 
say his prayers for papa," and joining his little hands 
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together— '^ Pray God bless dear papa, and make me a 
good boy." 

" Amen !" fervently ejaculated Trevelyari, as he hid 
his nutated face on his child's pillow. 

" Will papa let me go out with him to-morrow, if I 
good? and me will be«o very very good." 

^* Promise papa you will try for his sake to be always 
good," said Trevelyan with earnestness, as he placed has 
child's arms round his neck, " and may the God of Hea- 
ven protect and bless you." 

He could say no more, and drawing down the curtains, 
hastily lefl the bedside.' He paused a moment at the 
door, and then recollecting that he had not re-c^ned the 
one which led into the nursery, he again returned for 
that purpose. As he passed St. Ives' little bed he once 
more stopped to look at him. The happy, unconscious 
child, a smile still lingering on his lips, had already sunk 
into the light slumbers of infancy ! With a burstkig 
heart Trevelyan tore himself from the bed, and finally 
left the room. 

It was a dismal cold November morning, daylight had 
. not yet broken, and the deserted stillness of the house 
struck painfully on Trevel)ran's heart. In his way down 
stairs, he had to pass through l9ie gallery containing the 
family portraits. A strange imdefinable feeling of awe 
made him unconsciously so hasten his steps along the 
gloomy apartment, that the current of air which blew 
chilly through it had nearly extinguished his light, and 
he was obliged for a minute to stop, lest he should be 
left in total darkness. As the restored flame burnt up, 
its glare fell full on the armour of his warlike ancestor^ 
and on Vandyke's portrait of " The Lady Howard!" 

Again the name and the likeness struck forcibly on 
Trevelyan's imagination! The whole of his past life 
was in an instant conjured up to his memory ; each mo- 
ment marked by any peculiar joy or sorrow, again 
appearing with nearly all its original strength of colour- 
ing. And so painfully did the retrospect contrast with 
the solitude of his present existence, that he felt^hims^ 
as if in some strange mysterious connexion with tho 
15* 
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denixens of tlie land of spirits by wlw^ he w&s then 
flurroiuided. 

Trevelyan condnued to gaxe int^itly at the fncture, 
ui^ he fancied the eyes were turned cm lum with a 
moumfiil expressB<m oi fity, and that the lips moved in 
a munnured farewell. Agitated, bewildered, yet ashamed 
of the almost childish superstitious horror which had 
now taken possession of has senses, he hastily left the 
spot, though not without more than cmce fearfully locking 
back, startled by the echo of his own footsti^, as they 
rang throi^h the empty apartments* IVhen he reached 
the entrance hall, he ww l^ the twinklii^ lights in the 
attendants' hancb, and the carriage lamps outside, that 
the hcHnes were already harnessed, and every tinng pre* 
pared for his departare; a cold shjver crept over his 
irame, he dared not trust himself to look on a smgle 
object — but waiving a farewdl to the servants who were 
assembled to take leave of him, he darted forward, and 
hai^y sprang intu the carriage. . 

Not a word was uttered ; the door was closed, and he 
was just driving off, when tumkig back to take one more 
look of his home, he observed poor little Oscar standing 
on the ffight of steps before the house, moun^iUy watch- 
ing the deparimg carriage. Trevelyan imine<yately 
stoj^ed the drivers, and czdlin^ to Griffiths, — ^''Remem- 
ber,** said he, " that dog is taken every posabkcare of.** 

" No fear, my Lord,** replied the steward, '' he is a 
great favourite with m all below, and as my Lady does 
not much like to see him about the house, I feed and look 
after him mjrself.'' 

Trevelyan made fflgn he was content, and that the 
carriage was to proceed. " God bless you^ my Lord, 
and send you back safe !" ejaculated Griffiths, now at 
last venturing, wiien apart from the rest, to speak to his 
master ; " I am sure we shall all pray for your health 
and return." 

" Thank you-^farewell !" murmured Trevelyan, and 
he sank back into the carriage. 

It drove rapidly on, and soon the park, the lodge, the 
village were all passed; perhaps when fedin^ himself 
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thus an oiilcMfirom idl tbe ei^learraeiits of U^ 
depiessffion of the momeiit, half repented the step which 
he had taken. But such thoughts now came too l ate 
he had fone too far to reoede«-^The die was cast. 

It is not the intention of the eonipilOT <^ these memmrs 
to enter ii^ any of the mihtary detoils of that meoKxahle 
campaign, with wUch all are so wdl acq[uaintedy and 
from the recollection of ^vHiich the mind of ererj Rngjiah* 
man must still turn with pain and humiliation. Tq^rards 
the end of November 1806, Trerelyan joined his gallant 
friend Sir John Moore at Sadamanca, and once again, 
amid the excitement of a military life, he to a d^ree re- 
covered that health ot mind which he sought. But li& 
was now, he felt, gone by with him, ev^ry illusion was 
destroyed, ev^ hope blighted, and it was only wh^i 
forgetting himself, and thinking of his children, that he 
could stSl lopk upon it with flings of even transient 
interest. 

How little had either Trevdyan or others anticipated 
the melancholy termination to the &tal campaign in which 
he was now ensaged ! How little had the warm-hearted 
Sir Hairy Williams, when so strongly urging Inm to the 
scheme, or his friend Moore, when so kmdly acoipting 
his y^unteer services, ccmtemplated the horrors to which 
he would be exposed ! And they were horrors peculiarly 
calculated to sicken a heart overflowmg with ao much of 
the milk of hummi kindness as Trevelyan's, and now no 
longer steeled, as it once had beea, by those ardent chi- 
valrous feelings which carry men through the dreadful 
details of war. — Glory was a word which had ceased to 
vibrate on his ear, for no re^onsive heart now echoed 
back the triumphant sounc^ and it could theref<»re no 
longer deafen him to the cries of human suffering. 

But he was not oae to desert a friend in the hour of 
a^ersity ; and besides, be had scarcdy now a choice as 
to his own conduct. Snr John Moore, with his ilUfated 
army, was making all possible speed towards the coast, 
and even if Trevdyan had abandoned him, it could only 
have been to pursue the same route, and for the mme 
object. 
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Not long afier Tiev^yam had joined head-quartets he 
made acquaintance with a Colonel Lindsay^ whcMn he 
soon discovered to be the husband of Theresa's pernicious 
friend. He too ^ad experienced disappdntment in his 
married life^ but such sorrows had sat lig)^ on the gay 
heart of the soldier, and in the duties and distractions ci 
his profession he soon learned to jest at domestic evils. 
Such a careless being seemed little suited to one of Tre- 
velyan's turn o£ mind, little likely to insi»re him with 
interest ; but he knew ^t Lindsay's quick dark eye had 
often rested on Theresa's beloved countenance — ^tibat his 
ears had often heard the tones of her bewitching v(»ce ? 
and although her name could never pass his own lips, 
yet a momentary start, which he sometimes mistook for 
pleasure, roused -his deadened heart whai it was acci- 
dentally pronounced by his companicm. 

Colonel Lindsay, on his part, feh himself immediately 
and irresistibly attracted towards the melancholy volun* 
teer, and often during their long and painful marches he 
sought his society in preference to that of his more lively 
and af^rently more copgenial companicms. Trevelyan 
then sometimes for a moment caught the contagion of 
Lindnty's gayer spirit, but oftener the scenes by which 
they were now surrounded, and which struck so painfully 
on Trevelyan's mind, awed into seriousness even that of 
his thoughtless friend. 

For the sights and sounds of distress accumulated each 
day around them. Pursued by a merciless enemy, and 
amid all the miseries which cold, hunger, and fatigue can 
inflict, Trevelyan and his ill-fiOed companions were hur- 
ried over heights covered with snow, and through ravines 
choked up with lm>ken ammunition and^the d^d bodies 
of man and beast, until they at length, on the 11th of 
January, reached Corunna. It was not before the 14th 
that the- transports, which from a total ignorance of die 
country had been mis-sent to Vigo, hove in sight. There 
was no time now to be lost ; and preparations for em- 
barkation were immediately made, the General charging, 
Trevelyan with orders to the naval officers appoint^ to 
superintend these arrangements, and laying strict injunc- 
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^(»s on hin(»elf to go oil board that very night*. Forhk 
health had of late greatly safi^ied fh)m all he had und^« 
gone» and hk atstibtis-miiMled friend had more than once 
expressed his sc^icitude that he should be rescued from 
the su^rings and dangers of a warfkre, ftom which he 
seemed so htx\e likely to derive any ^ory« 

" Remember, therefore," added the General, after hav- 
ing explained hk intentix»is relative to the dispontk3ns of 
the army, " that I have your solemn promise to leave 
these shores to*night ; and now not to lose more time with 
these details, ride with me to the outposts, as I can tell 
you by the way how I think the embarkaticm of the sick 
and wounded bad bost be ejected." 

Trevelyan mounted his horse, and attended his gallant 
dtirn^ to the heights <m which the troops were posted. It 
Was soon evident, by the movement in the enemy's ranks, 
that they were getting under arms, and b^ie long a 
heavy cannonade o(»nmenced. 

8ir David Baird's division wad placed on the left, and 
Sir John Mooire immediatdy despatched Colond Lindsay 
to him with some orders relative to the attack which he 
antkipated. He had scarcely been gone, when a seem- 
ing change of int^itk)n on tbs part of the anemy made 
him determine on altering his own plans, and calling to 
Trevelyan, " Launcest<MLl" said he, " you shall do me 
one more service before I send you — ^thank God — safe 
home to your country and family; your horse seems 
fresh, try and overtake I^ndsay, and charge lum to give 
this to Sir David ;" and he wrote with his pencil a few 
words on a torn piece of paper. 

Trevelyan immediately putting spuiB to his hcnrse, gal- 
loped off, and reached Sir David Baird nearly at the same 
moment with Lindsay. He delivered hk message, and 
the two friends then again turned their horses towards 
head*quarters. " I embark to*night,'' said Trevdywfi, 
" so we may not meet till in En^tod.— Farewell ! — Ood 
Mess you" — and he held out h^ hand to Colonel Lind- 
say* 

" You see," said the lattelr gaMy, " how wrong you 
were, and how right I was, when I laughed at all your 
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piesentiineiits of eyiL Heavai knows we hare lost 
enough of our brave companicmsy but you at leait will 
now survive to tell the tale, and be youjoadif the bearer of 
a certain mysterious locket, which I was with such so- 
lemnity to deliver to your son." 

As he uttered these words, the light-hearted soldi^ 
looked gaily in Trevelyan's face, but he foaad^io eorres- 
pcxuling smile in his attracted countencmce, and the next 
minute a random shot whizzing past within a few yards 
<^ their horses' heads, they both involuntarily chedied 
their speed. " By the liord Harry, that was touch and 
go," said Lindsay; '* I think we had better make all the 
speed we can to our post, as we seem to be here in a pe- 
rilous situaticxi, but my poor jaded beast is so soon worn 
out, that oay spurs have no longer any effecU As youn 
seems to have still some life remaining in him, da you 
hurry to the General, and tell him that Sir David per- ^ 
fectly comprehends, and will attoid to his c^ers. 

Trevelyan dashed on — ^in a minute, another ball OBme 
with surer mark than the first, for Lindsay saw him im- 
mediately stagger and fsjl from his horse. He rushed up 
to him, and ra^ed him from the ground ; a grape-shot 
had entered his breast, and he was already speechl^s. 
He however recognised his friend — he grasped his hand 
— his lips moved—but in Vain, he could not articulate'a 
word, and after a momentary struggle for breath, he ex- 
pired without a groan. 

Colonel Lindsay called to some soldiers at a little d^ 
tance to remove his body to the place where they had 
bivouacked the preceding night ; then mounting Trevel- 
yan's horse, who untouched had remained standing by his 
fallen master, he hastened to delivier his message to the 
General, informing him at the same time of the death of 
Lord Launceston. He then returned with all possible 
speed to attend to the remains of his friend ; and when he 
again reached the spot, found that the soldiers had just 
completed the melancholy preparaticMis for interment, 
while Trevelyan's lifeless body, wrapped in his cloak, lay 
aa the Uood-stained ground. 
Lindsay raised bis bead^ and assisted by the men, was 
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about to lay him in his cold bed, when he suddenly recol- 
lected his ofl^i-repeated request respecting the mysterious 
trinket, and hastily unfoidmg the cloak, while even his 
stout heart turned sick at i)^ sight of the lacerated bo- 
som, he removed from Trevelyan's neck the black ribbon 
again clotted with his blood* 

There was no time for form or prayer — the enemy 
themselves paid him the last funeral honours of a soldier, 
as their shot came quick and loud over his grave. To 
hasten the work of burial, Cdonel Lindsay with his 
sword asnsted in throwing in the earth. It was not with- 
out a shudder that he saw the pale features of his brave 
companion gradually disappear beneath the crumbling 
mould, and his warm, blood curdled when, having com- 
pleted his melancholy task, and taking a last look of the 
spot before quitting it for ever, he fancied he could trace 
in the raised mound, the outlined form of his friend. 

To sights like th^ the sdidier's heart becomes hard- 
ened J but often in after scenes of peace, they revisit the 
mind with sensations of horror unfelt at the time. And 
so it was with Colonel Lindsay :— as soon as he had per- 
formed the last duties of friendship, he again carelessly 
joined the din of war, and unmoved, saw many a brave 
companion &11 at his side ; but when, nine years after- 
wards, he, in compliance with Lord Launceston's injunc- 
tion, sought his son, and traced in his handsome fresh 
young face those same features which he had himself 
helped to mingle with the dust, that former scene of blood 
and death returned so forcibly and painfully to his ima- 
gination, that for a minute he could scarcely explain his 
errand. 

At the sight of the ribbon, discoloured with blood* and 
which the boy directly guessed to have flowed from his 
father's heart, his cheek tum^ pale, and he held the 
locket for some time in his hand, awe-struck and unable 
to speak. " Did not my &ther ex{^ain the meaning of 
the cypher?" he said at last ; " it is, I see, a double TT ; 
but that tells me nothing ; my mother's name is Augusta, 
and I therefore know of no one to whom this hair can 
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have betoiigecl;is|Bleis, indead, ti):%8istef pf ifi^ fatlner's, 
whom I remember, whoa ohildipen, w© all called Treevy," 

''ircajd p^ you no further infbnnatioD,^ replied 
Cdob^l Lmdsay ; ^* iodeed J pever thought of asking for 
any^tsonciu^ing that what wa^evideatly of ao m%R;h value 
to Lord'Laua6estim, could be no novdty to his ^amly« He . 
fxpqvudntly charged me to take cfre of tUs lod^et should 
I survive him, aiul he seined &om the first impressed 
with the idea that he sKduld nevei^ return home ; but all 
he said respecting i^ was, that you were to wear it for his 
sake, *a(id that I was not. to ^ver it to you until you 
was sixteen,** 

This sacred relic was duly appreciated by young St. 
' Ives, now Lord I^unoestMi, who, although a mere child 
when he lost his ftther, had ev^ retained for him a most 
romantic feeling,^ so much sO| as to be prom^ed by it 
(although very much against his mother's wishes) to fol- 
low his footsteps by entering the army. At the time of 
Cobael Lindsay's first adquaihtance with young Laun- 
ceston, he had just obtained las commission, aid lull of 
warlike ardour, he eagerly listened to the detaOs-of his 
father's military life, determining to emulate hisexan^le. 
But the pacific state of £nrope, since that time, has 
allowed of no such self-devotion in defence of his coun- 
try; and his nearly nominal profession now only acts as 
a mysterious link between him and one whose memory 
he cdmost w(»rsh^)s. 

Lady Launceston is still alive, and little changed in 
any respect by the additional years which have passed 
over her. She was much shocked <mi first hearing of her 
husband's death, but her grief seemed gradually to wear 
away with her weeds ; and in the enjo3rment of undis* 
puted power and consequenoe, she is possibly now a hap- 
fte woman as a widow, than she ever was as a wife. 
She lives almost entirely at Trevelyari Castle, her son 
having in a great measure resigned to her the chai^ of 
the estate, as, from his difilerent pursuits, he has hitherto 
had little opportunity of residing there himself. 
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POSTSCRIPT BY "niE EDITOB. ' 

These memoirs of the Launceston family wgaa at 
Richmond, and at Richmond they shall end; 

Many changes have there taken place ancet thfe days 
when Trevelyan, in the first raptures of an eogrossing 
passion, rowed "Hieresa Howard on the placid waters of 
the Thames. 

Miss Trevelyan's house has had many a tenant, an^ 
undergone many an alteration* Her aext-door neigh* 
hour, the relict of Lord Ladbr^ok's first cousin, is still 
alive, but' has changed her residence, in apprehension 
of damp from the river. She is now what is called 
"a wonderful 614 woman ;^^ that is to say, she is at 
near ninety as much interested in the concerns of this 
life as if there were no other to look to^ as busy about 
her neighbours* affitirs, as keen at cards, and as sharp in 
all matters of self-inta«st. On a fine day she is still to 
be seen in her Bath chair, going the K)und of her numer- 
ous finends on the green and the hill, the regular con* 
veyer and retailer of all the titfle-tattle and scandal of 
Richmond €uid its vicinity. Her m^nory, however, is of 
late much impaired, although her happy cmigdousness of 
superior information with regard to the private concerns 
of all around her, remams in full force, and produces 
occasionally strange blunders in her stories. If, for in- 
stance, her former ndghbour, Miss.Trevelyan, is ever 
named, she yegularly asserts that she had a large family 
of children, on which account she, and all the respectiJ)le 
part of the community, had refused to visit her. She 
maintains that Lady Herbert Leslie was, to her certain 
knowledge, a natural daughter of Lord launceston's, a 
mulatto, and a woman of the worst possible character 
besides ; having been mistress to all Buonaparte^s generals 
in France, and then ended her career by running off with 
Sir Henry Williams from Twickenham, in consequence 
of which poor Lady Williams had died of a broken heart. 
Lord Launceston, she adds, was the only one of the 
family with whom she (Mrs* Hopkins) had ever condes- 

Voi.n. 16 
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cended to be acquainted, as he was a rery gentlemanly 
man, and an oi^edlent whist-player. 

It is now. aoxpe years since the editor of these pages 
visited tipec^&c of the events they relate. A particularly 
romantic naoOd» and a beautiful summer's evening oan- 
spiisedto suggest the pilgrimage, and its first object was 
n«&rally Theresa's grave. A simple stone, bearing her 
initials, and a date, alone records her former ^xist^ce. 
. The tall rank grass waves over the mound where *5 much * 
loveliness ifow lies mouldering in decay, and few eith^ 
know or care who sleeps below. 

Long and sad was the train of thought awakened by 
this neglected tomb, and had it not been forcibly brc^en 
in upon by a troop of noisy cliSdren passing through the 
church-yard on their return from school, the mcSimful 
contempladon woulif not even then have terminated. 

The jaext point of attractimi was Miss Trevelyan's 
former home. -During the walk thither along the bank 
of the river, every object, and every sound, appeared so 
unchanged by the lapse c^ years— -the pleasure-boats stUl 
gaily skimttung over the surfaot of the waters-^the 
Twickenham bells ringing their wonted merry peal, ih»t 
imagination conjured up almost visibly the forms of Tre- 
velyan and Theresa, and the tones of her guitar accom- 
panying the Venetian Barcarola^ seemed to vibrate on 
the eai*. , * 

But this pleasing illusion was soon rapidly dispeiled, 
for, on looking ^ver the low parapet- wall into Miss Tre-% 
velyan's garden, no Catalpa tree met the view, and the 
bench on which she used to spend so many an hour was 
^one! 

How painful it is thus to trace the gradual disappear- 
ance of every, even inanimate, object connected with 
by-gone days; to have the sad conviction forced upon us 
that 

Our joyous hours are passed away, 
' And many a heart which then was gay, 

* Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And bears no more those evening bells ! 

THE END. 
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